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Tins BOOK IS a companiati \«Jume to my Modem Europe, 187X- 
^ 939 } published m 1940 There is a considerable overlap m the 
sub)ea matter of the two boohs, because Bntish foreign pobey 
and mihtary action in Europe are part boiji of British and of 
European luftory The merlap is very sbght m the nineteenth 
century and very considerable in the twentieth, for obvious, 
reasons When in this second book 1 have had to deal with 
subjects already dealt with m the first book I hate, where suitable, 
dealt with them m the same words, for when one has described 
a particular course of events as well as one can, there is no point 
in setting out to desaibc them differently when one is wntmg 
fot exactly the same type of reader 
But of course the mam drift and purpose of the two books 
IS entirely difTcrcnt The odier book R-as an attempt to give a 
simple account of the tragedy of Europe since the day when 
Germany became the leading European power The present 
book is an attempt to tell the much more cheerful and creditable 
story of the deiclopment of modern Britain sirftre the middle 
years of Victoria a tcigo, a development m which the European 
tragedy has been a very unwelcome intrusion 
In the narrative chapters I have based my account on the 
routine of parliamentary party politics Party politics is tightly 
m abeyance during war, and it is conceivable that it will not 
reappear in its old form, but it is not on that account to be 
despised as something trivial and bad Anyhow, it not only has 
been the life-blood of our democratic system but it also provides 
the best continuous thread on whidi most of the ‘beads of 
inadcnt' can be strung In parucular I have made a brief study 
of each general election, trying to estimate m sunple tcniK why 
the voting went as it did, for an understanding of this is necessary 
to a comprehension of the strong and weak points of our 
democracy 

In three widely spaced chapters I have attempted simple 
panoramas of Engbsh life m general at the bcgmnmg, the middle 
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aod the end of the pcnod. These chapters are necessarily 
fragmentary and incomplete, but 1 hope that they will be found 
a valuable and mteiestmg pan of the book. 

D. C. S. 

TONBRIDGE, 

AforcA I94J 
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Mid-Victorian Britain 


I POLITICS AND INDUSTRY 

The Franco-German War In the history of continental Europe 
the Ftarvco-Gennan vrat of 1870-71 marks a clear dividing Ime 
between tno epochs By means of three carefully calculated 
hammer-strokes of 'blood and iron’, the wars against Denmark 
m 1864, against Austna and all the mmor German states in 
i866, and ag ains t France in 1870, Bismarck, the Prime Minister 
of Prussia, bad created a German Empire which henceforth 
dominated Europe He had also proved the cffiacncy of saen- 
nfically organized conscription and all the greater contmental 
countries soon followed the German example m this respect 
Henceforth it was much more difficult for Bntam to influence 
the course of contmental ai&irs unless she was prepared, as 
she was not, to meet the vast continental armies on Aeir own 
ground Germany had thrown 475,000 men against France 
in 1870 At that date our immediately available expeditionary 
force can be estimated at about 10,000 men Not until we jomed 
forces with Fiance and Russia in ^e eaily years of the twentieth 
century were we prqiared for large scale warfare During the 
last thirty years of the mnctccnth century we pursued m the mam 
(apart ftom an exceptional episode which we shall describe m d »- 
course) a policy summed up m the phrase ‘splendid isolatin’* 
we concentrated on our domestic affairs and on the deveIo'->:;^j 
of our empire 
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next few years by Cardwell, Secretary of State for War m Glad- 
stone’s government The anaent and absurd system by which 
commissions and promoaon were purchased, was abolished — 
spite of the opposition of the House of Lor^— by the Queen’s 
‘royal warrant’ The pcnod of service with the colours war 
reduced, and a reserve of men who could be called up on mobiliza- 
tion thus established At the same timeitbe regiments, hitherto 
known only by numbers or mcknames, were attached to the 
various counties, which gave them a local basis for recruiting 
The abolition of flogging as an army punishment m peacc-nme 
encouraged the enlistment of a better type of man — no longer 
‘die scum of the earth’, as Wellmgton had candidly described the 
army of his day A number of able soldiers rose to the higher 
commands, su^ as Wolselq', who afterwards commanded the 
expedition sent out to relieve ^rdon at Khartum The principle 
opponent of these and other reforms was the commander-m- 
duef, the Duke of Cambridge, a gemal and absurd old gentleman 
who owed his posiooa solely to the fact that be was the Queen’s 
cousin He was not remov^ from hiS -post until iSgs 

But the Bntish peoples to the middle of Victoria’s reign did 
not concetti themselves mudi ether with forega aSairs or with 
their own army It u the business of this chapte to establish a 
firm foundanon for out penod in otbe spheres 1869 was, 
arithmetically, the middle year of Viaona’s reign It has been 
customary to talk of early, mid, and late Victonan penods but 
modem historians seem to prefo to divide the reign into two 
periods, early and late Victonan, with the dividing line roimd 
about 1870 We have to see in what respects these years represent 
the b^inniag of a new epoch 

The Royal Family To begin with the royal family ThePnnee 
Consort had died m 1861 and ever since the Queen bad hved a 
life of complete retirement from all public occasions In those 
days Widowhood was given more external emphasis than it 
receives to-day iSlany widows wore ‘widow’s weeds’*— a black 
dress with certain other pcculianties of costume — for the rest 
of their lives But the Queen's ptolonged retirement was un- 
popular A widely read pamphlet was published entitled What 
does she do xsuh ts? and designed to show that she received a 
brge income and gave little u return Tic Queen’s reply would 
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h,vtt been that the trotktd very hard behind the scctm at the 
nation’s political problems, but this defence would not have 
decreased her unpopulanty* for many considered that her 
polmcal energies were largclj directed to mterfcnng with the 
polices of her popularly elected ministers Bniain in 1S70 was 
nearer to having a republican movement than at any lime before 
or smcc Joseph Oiamberlain, the great Binmngham manu- 
facnirer, soon to be a leading figure tn politics, was reported to 
be a republican Votes of allowances to the Queen’s numerous 
famfly were often contested m the House of Commons For 
different reasons the Prmcc of Wales, afterwards Edward VII, 
ag^ twenty nine in 1870, was also unpopular He was tcpirdcd * 
as a man of disreputable habits and wasiiissed on Epsom race- 
course afiet being involved in a divorce case 
But this phase of public opuuon rapidly passed away The 
very senous Alness of the Prince m 1871 calW forth widespread 
expressions of loyal sjTnpathy, and when Disraeli became prune 
minister in 1S74 he succeeded, where Gladstone m spue of 
excellent mtentioos had faded, m uiducing the Queen to resume 
by degrees her public dunes Henceforth, the populaniy of both 
Queen and Pr mce stcaddy grew until it became something unique 
in Bmish history The Queen came to be venerated as a living 
embodiment of the sober virtues of the Briush pcpple m an age 
of unprecedented prosperity, and the Prmcc aroused affcaionatc 
mierest as a good sportsman, a 'good mixer’ and, with his very 
beautiful wife. Princess Alexandra of Denmark, as a leader of 
smart soaety Their home m London, Marlborough House, 
became the centre of fashion as no royal residence had been 
smee the days of Charles 11 

Wesirmnster and Whitehall In parliamentary affairs 1867 
wimcsscd the second of the five measures, spread over a hundred 
years, by which the House of Commons was convened from a 
‘rotten borou^’ assembly mto an assembly elected by the whole 
adult male and female populauon of the country The Reform 
Bill of 1867 gave the v otc to the upper ranks of the weekly wage- 
earning classes m boroughs, t e the larger towns, but not m the 
‘cuutffj xxnt^cRtKzatfu ifcidr, -ent smSiier towns and 

the agnculniral and muung distnets Here the franchise did not 
extend below the shopkeeper class Peel and Palmerston, the 
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great figures of the earl> Viaonan period, were dead It was 
the age of the classic rji-ahy of Disraeli and CUdstoae Both 
had competed for the aedit of carrying the Refonn Bill of 1867 
Gladstone became prune numster m 1868 with one of the 
strongest and most acute reforming numstnes of the century 
Disraeli succeeded hun m 1874, pvwg place to Gladstone agam 
m tSSo The namute of thar achievements will be found in 
the next chapter 

Westmmster, the seat of parliament, can accomplish little 
without the coKiperation of UTutchall, the headquarters of the 
a\nl service Most of the measures piloted through parliament 
*by cabmet muusters have been prepared and perhaps suggested 
by the anonymous but powerful officials of the avil service, and 
after they hate become iarr and hate disappeared from the 
publiaty of the ncwspapicrs, it lies with the evil semce to sec 
that they are carried out " It is therefore an important foundanon 
fact of our period that on August 31, 1870, withm a few days, 
of the battle of Sedan wbidi laid France at the feet of Germany, 
entry mto the avU semce was thrown open to the public by 
compeuuve examination The examioaooo for the highest branch 
of the ovil semce, undertaken at about the age of twenty three, 
was designed to attract the best men from the umversmes 
Throughout the seventy years between that date and the 
present day, the State was continually taking over new duues 
and expanding its avd semce to de^ with them Whole de- 
partments undreamed of u 1870, dealing with such matters 
as health, housmg, and insurance bare come into existence, 
andjm effiaent and impartial avil semce has become fully as 
important as an enterptising and public spirited House of 
Commom 

Educatum The year 1870 also saw the passage of the most 
famous of the many Education Acts, earned through the House 
of Commons by W E Forster, son m law of Dr Arnold, the 
famous headmaster of Rugby (1828-42) who, more than any 
other one man, had established the traditions on which the so- 
called ‘public schools* have smee been run Democracy will not 
and carmot work well withodt an eSaent system of popular 
education, and the Act of 1870 may be regarded as a necessity 
after the Reform Bill of 1867 As Robert Lowe, a politiaan 
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who had opposed the Reform Bill, said 'We must educate our 
masters 

The desclopment of our public educauonal sj’stem was as 
gradual as the development of our democratic franchise, and 
much more compheated At the time of the battle of Waterloo ♦ 
It 18 calculated that only a quarter of the children of the country 
attended any school at all, and only a fifteenth attended a school 
that could by any standard be class^ as elfiacnt Such schools 
cf the poor as there were owed their establishment to the sanous 
churches In 1833 the government began to make small annual 
grarts to these »chools and m 1839 they began to inspect them 
Wiilx state grants and state inspection the schools stcadfly im 
pioved both in quantity and quality, and by 1870 it was felt that 
the state must come into the educanonal field itself and supply 
schools wherever the religious soacties failed to supply them 
At this point the rivalry between the Church of England and the 
nooconformist or free churches (Congregationahst, Methodist, 
Baptist, etc ), came tn and compheated the problem The free 
churches, content with the 'simple Bible teaching* which the 
state schools would supply, wanted a single uniform state school 
system over the whole country The Churdi of England, on the 
other hand, regarded 'simple Bible teaching* as not enough and 
wanted to preserve their own sdiools with their more definite 
religious education, and for this purpose required lontmued and 
increasing financial support of their schools from the state 
Forster’s bill accepted, roughly speaking, the Church of England 
view, which meant that m single school istricts, where a Church 
of England school already existed, the children of free diurch 
parents had to go to Church of England schools The controversy 
seems dreary and unimportant to day, but it made a great stir 
whenever Educauon Acts were mtioduced m the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and even later The Act of 1870 supplied 
the sdioob but it did not make attendance compulsory That 
came m 1880, and in 1891 the small fees charged by many of the 
schools were abolished, and the whole of the cost borne by the' 
general pubhc Finally the Education Act of 1902 established 


* As a teacher I have found again and again that some pupUs think 
that I^tm in this phrase means schoolmasters Their location h 
no doubt also necessary v«i.vu 
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the County Seojndary Sdiools, taking the more advanced 
children, if their parents wisti it, from the elementary schools at 
the age of eleven and keeping them up M sixteen or eighteen 
It may be added that the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
‘century saw the establishment of most of the provincial um 
versities In 1870 the only English universities were Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and a very small university at Durham. 
Scotland had had four umvcrsiucs smcc the fifteenth dentury 
The Warkthop of the World Round about 1870 Bntain reached 
the apex of her success as ‘the workshop of the world’, a position 
she had been making for hersdf ever smee technical mvcntions 
tn madunery and steam power bad given her the lead ar the end 
of the eighteenth century Statistics of foreign trade, imports and 
exports comhmed, show that m 1870 the trade of the Snush 
Isles exceeded that of France, Germany, and Italy combined, 
and that the trade of the whole Bnmh empire exceeded that of 
these three counuies plus the United States Neither of these 
comparisons held for the figures of t88o or of any later year 
British trade contmued to increase but that of other countries 
increased relatively faster Other countries, more particularly the 
United States and Germany, deivloped great manu/acru g 
industries of their own More and more we found ourseltes m 
strenuous competiuon, industrially, with rivals whose popUation 
and resources In raw materials cxomlcd our own It 1$ '*rbaps 
remarkable that we have held our own as well as we have fbere 
was a severe trade depression in the bter 'seventies and early 
’eighties, but it was followed, as both earlier and later Made 
depressions have been, by a wonderful recovery 
AgncuUvre But there was one industry, m some ways the 
most important of all, that did not recotcr— agriculture When 
Peel abohshed the protective duues on imported corn m 1846 
those who opposed him prophesied that it would be the nun of 
Enosh agriculture, but it was not so British agriculture, based 
on a system of tenant f arme r s and wealthy landlords, often men 
of old and noble family who look great pndc and inrercst m tbeir 
estates, was probably the most highly skilled m the world 
Increasing popubuon and increasing wealth m ah classes of 
soaety enabled Brmsh agncolnirc to mamtam and increase ns 
prosperity for another thmy yean in open compcuuon with 
Ibrcign imports TjUi inwdib-iPVSfiHrtjiiginittinc-pft^Hcrs oT 
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an entirely new kind of agriculture hitherto unknown to Europe, 
the agriculture of the American ptaines, based on an unlimited 
supply of virgm soD, the new agncultural machines mtented ui 
America (such as the horse-drawn reaper and binder), and the 
dacap transport offered by the new railways and steamships 
Practically every country m continental Europe protected its 
agnculture by tariffs agamst this Amcncan mv’asion Bntam did 
not In *thc workshop of the world’ the interests of the urban 
electorate and their demand for cheap food were too strong As 
a result the British aaeage under wheat shrunk tjurty per cent 
between 1870 and 1885 and the popubtion employed m agn- 
culture shrank by 92,000 between 1871 and 1881 Agriculture 
ceased to be, what it had always been m the past since the dawn 
of history, the largest single industry m the country As for the 
economic side, Disraeli once told Queen Victoria that the Duke 
of Bedford was ‘the richest of your Majesty’s subjects’ with a 
rail-roll of something like £300,000 a year ^ After i88o the 
Duke’s mcome must have been surpassed by an maeasmg 
number of mdustnal and financial millionaires 
From tSSo onwards processes of refhgaation made possible 
the import of foreign meat and fruit, a further blow to the 
British farmer 


Impertdism \ 7 hcn people arc consaous of loss in one direc- 
tion Acy turn to find compensation elsewhere AfiJr 1870 great 
military powers were arising with which m military power we 
did not try to compete We began to lose our unrivalled ascen- 
dancy m trade and we quite definitely lost the prospenty of our 
agriculture It may have been partly for these reasons that in 
the last quartCT of the century we took a much greater mterest 
and pnde than before m our oveneas empire In the middle 
part of the century it would be almost true to say that the general 
^blic regarded ‘the colonies’, as they were always called, with 
mdifference, and many polnicians found their problems to be 
merely a nuisance It was generally assumed that free trade 
would spread over the world and that in a world of free trade 
colonics would have no particular mcrcantJe value for their 
owners, but would trade with all countries alike Canada and 


‘ Part of this was derived from London property, but the bulk of h >. 
said to have come from agiicultund estates 


2 
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morning or cvemng> round the dining-room table. The Bible 
was continually read by all who could read at all, and there must 
have been thousands of simple people who read the Bible daily 
but never read a daily paper A glance at the statistics of the 
publishing trade in 1870 ts instructive The most numerous 
class of book published m that year was the ‘religious’ class, 
mostly teprmied sermons The sermons of Chatles Spurgeon 
of the Ixmdon Tabernacle were ‘best sellers’, year after year 
The nest most numerous class of books was ‘foe the young*, and 
these were m many cases full of rehgious and moral instruction 
Novels came only fifth on the list, below ‘history and biography’, 
but they had risen to the first pl^ by 1886 To-day only very 
eminent preachers, and very few of them, can publish their 
sermons without losing money by it 
The dominant religion of the day was the type called evan- 
gehcal, and it was found both m the Church of England and m 
the &ee churches It laid strong emphasis on man’s immortahty, 
the dread alteroauves of heaven and bell, and the possibihties 
of salvation by redemption through Jesus Chnst Those who 
look back 00 those times generally imagioe that life must have 
been dismal, and that there was less happiness and eo]oy*ment of 
life then than there is now; and flicy are very likely quite mistaken 
m thinking so 

But whaiev”er we may think about it we must accept as an 
undoubted historical fact that the England of 1870 was a remark- 
ably religious country Its people, outside the slum areas of the 
big towns, gave more time and thought and energy to rchgion 
than the peoples of most continental countries, more than 
English people had done 3 hundred years carUcr and more than 
diey do to-day Why was tius so> It is a large subject, but it 
would be true to say that the history of religion reveals a succes- 
sion of long ‘ups and downs’ which may be likened to waves 
If one starts with the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Reformation period, there can be little doubt that England as a 
whole was then very indifferent to religion, much more so than 
France or Germany Move on a hundred years, and you find 
. the Puritan movement has affcacd all dasse^jmrniJ^'Jkir.iiasf 
but those who m politics opposed the Puntans It would be 
unpossiblc, for example, to find two more rcligiofts people m 
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thm difffTtnt waj"? than Cromwell and Charlw I More on 
laoihcT hundred jear?, to the epc of XTilpo'e and the early 
Gcofjcs, amd religion again teems dead, but Imm^utcly after- 
wards tiicir arose a rtmarkablc religious morement, starting 
among the common jwrJf* *od associaied wnh the names of 
Wesley and WhitcCcId TWs spread outwards and upwards for 
a hundred years, and the reiigiousncss assoaated with the 
Victorian Age Is really the dinux of that movement begun long 
before 

Perhaps this religious moremeat was at Its height from about 
1830 to tSyo, and our period comades with the begioning of its 
decline V^t were the causes of Its decline? One of them was 
the spread of saentific ideas There is no real opposraoa between 
religious and iaestific truth, but Victorian rthgion was bound 
up with many ideas which would not stand exposure to the 
of locnce, a belief, for example, m the literal truth of every 
word of the Bible From all tides ideas were flooding m that 
were inconsisteat with these simple beliefs A new gcotnvoo 
was growing up whidi thought itself too clever to belies e such 
things, VlcTomn religion began to seem old fashioned and, as 
people say to-day, *a back number* Gradually Sunday bec^e 
less a day of reltgion than a day of amusemesr, no longer a holy 
day but a holiday 

Gamer 18^ may be regarded as the begumihg of modem 
history so far as our great national games ore concerned In 
earlier tunes people had generally found rccxcaiiOQ not in games 
but in sport, hunting and shooting and Ashing and racing 
Modem organized games are a product of uri^mza/tan, or 
development of big towns and the concentration of the bulk of 
the population m them. Town life demands au and exerase and 
does not provide much space for them The advantage of games 
IS that one can get a lot of cxerose in a small space, and those 
who do not play can sit around and watch 

To start with footbali Football of one kind or another must 
go back to the dawn of history There was, for example, a sort 
of cross-country football with the goals m different irillages 
Every school would play accordmg to us own rules on its own 
playground. The golds would be a ronvcnient gateway or the 
space between two trees Very often a wall along the side of the 
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ground uould lead to the development of special nilo and 
tactics ^ But the improvement of transport* more particularly the 
coming of railways, encouraged the practice of matches against 
comparatively distant schools or clubs, and this necessitated a 
unification of rules Roughly speaking, as cv cry schoolboy knows, 
the innumerable local diversiaes of footbaU crystallized into 
'Association* (*863) and Rugby Umon (1871), and what are 
called mtemational marches, between England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, under both sets of rules, began in the next few years 
Any one who examines the issues of an old school magazine for 
the early *sev cnties will find, as hkcly as not, a tnangulw contro- 
versy between the advocates of Soccer and Rugger and those 
who want to go on under their own local rules (‘There is no game 
equal to it**) m spue of the growing protests of visiting teams 
A word about the other games It is really curious how a date 
somewhere near 1870 seems to provide a starting point for the 
modem history of each of them Cncket In i86p Dr W G 
Grace came of age and in the course of the next twenty or thirty 
yean be more than any one else put cncket 'on the map*, as 
they say In 1878 an Australian team visited England and, by 
ns vittones over the best we could oppose to it, started an 
antipodean rivalry that has gone on with locreasmg senousness 
ever since, except when interrupted by German mtrusions The 
county championship system was started about tea years later 
Golf, for centuries the national game of Scotland, started in 
England at Hoylake, near Liverpool, m 1869 L-awnnemus was 
an entirely new game, invented b) Ma)or Wmgfield in 1874 and 
taken over by the Wimbledon All England Croquet and Lawn 
Tennis Qub three years later Any earlier references to tenms 
(as, for example, m Shakespeare’s Hemy V) refer to a game played 
m a court, like rackets Lawn tenms had the advantage of being 
a game ih which women could 10m, but their absurd costumes 
long prevented them from joining m very efficiently 

The coming of the bicydc had as much socud importance, 
perhaps, as any game Considering how simple the idea of the 
bicycle is, it is surprising that «s tvoluuon was so late The 
bone-shakers of the 'sixties, made entirely of iron and wood, with 

» e g the Eton wall game, nUl preserved and played on 
ceremonial occasions 


certain 
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no rubber for ihe tyres or leather for the scat, look as if they had 
been contemporary \nih tlie caseman In the ’seventies the 
so-callcd 'pennj •farihmg' high bi<ycle was Uie ^ ogue Not until 
near the end of the ’agliuca was the modem type, the 'safety' 
bicjcle, introduced, which made ceding possible for womcn- 
For all sorts of purposes bicycles enlarged the honrons of 
ordinary people who could not afford horses and carriages 
Indeed it was the bicycle rather than the motor car that drmc 
horsc-ndmg as a means of getting from place to place, off the 
roads 

Dress Round about 1S70, too, male dress b'^gan to assume its 
modem form, and by the end of the century the lounge suit bad 
replaced tail coats for all but formal occasions The Pnnee of 
Wales was one of the pioneers of the lounge suit Modem types 
of dress for women did not come oil much later The crinoline 
bad gone out by 1870 but it was succeeded by a less elegant dc nee 
for disguising the human form, namely the bustle, whidi 
lasted on till near the end of the century What the bustle was, 
and where it was, ere natural questions, hut we wiU answer them 
only by quotiog a Latin description of this articl*, superbum 
altjutd^ wbch can be translated 10 more ways than one 

77ie emanapauon of tcorwn Probably the most momestous of 
all the changes that fall within the fifty years following 1870 was 
the change in the position of women In 186^ John Stuart Mill, 
one of the leading writers of the tune on political and soaa! 
questions, published a book eotided 77io ScAjecum of Women 
At that date women occupied, m the eye of the law, a status not 
>ery different from that of children When a woman married, 
her property, if she had anj, automatically became the property 
of her husband She had 00 rights, agauut her husband, over 
her own children She was excluded from practically every pro- 
fession where she would be in competition with men, except 
teaching Wealthy men who sent that sons to expensive schools 
and universities banded over tfaor dau^ters 10 ill paid and 
Ignorant ‘governesses’ It was all a survival of the crude and 
pruninve notion that the onfy normal function of women was to 
bear and rear children 

Univcrsi^ educauon for women had begun with Queen’s 
Colli^, London, m 1&48 In 1S69 a college was founded at 
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Hitchm and a few years later moved to Girton \ iUage, lust outside 
Cambridge Ncwtihain College founded at Cambridge in 
1871, and the similar colleges at Oxford a few jears later, but 
not nil after the first great war were they giicn full membership 
witiun the university As for schools, Miss Buss started the 
North London Collegiate School m 1850 and handed over the 
property to trustees m 1870, thus foundmg the first public day- 
school for girls in the opemng year of our penod She continued 
to direct it till 1893 The Chdtcnham Ladies* CoJIege, the first 
girls’ pubUc school for boarders, was founded in 1854 and Miss 
Beale ruled u as headmistress fcom 1858 to 1906 Mass Buss and 
Miss Beale had long reigns and m their own small spheres they 
were figures as tremendous and awe-inspiring as Queen Victoria 
herself But good secondary education for girls of all classes and 
neighbourhoods was hardly available till the coming of the 
county sdiools after the ^ucation Act of J902 Probably a 
majority of the girls* boarding schools were founded after the 
end of the first great war In the sphere of elementary education 
in the schools of the poor, boys and girls bad been treated alike 
from the start, though so long as such educauon was voluntary 
more boys were sent to school than guls 
With the coming of education the demand for admission to the 
learned professions was hard to r»isr, but it was not overcome 
without strenuous resistance in many cases, espeaally m the 
medical profession As for full atizenship in the political sense, 
Mill introduced a woman sufliage (t e votes for women) amend- 
ment to the Reform Bill of 1867, but it was icgatdcd by most 
people as a feeble joke The parlnmcniaiy vote and the right to 
a seat m parbamerlt was not granted to women till 1918, after a 
fierce struggle which will be described in its place The vote in 
local government elections came earlier In 1882 smgle (but 
not mamed) women were permitted to vote, if qualified on other 
grounds, m borough council elections In 1894 all women, if 
qualified on other grounds, were permitted not only to vote but 
to present tjiemsclves as candidates at all local government 
elections 

It vs a curious fact that Qu«n Victoria consistently opposed 
what she called ‘this mad and wicked folly of women’s rights’ 

Population 1870, or rather a year very shortly afterwards. 
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marked a turmag-pomt, hardly noti«d at the time, m a matter of 
fundamental importance Up to this time the Briush birth rate 
had been steady at about 35 per thousand, 1 e every year thirty- 
five babies were bora for every thousand of the population 
After 1877 the birth rate began to fall slowly but steadily until 
to-day it stands at only 15 per thousand During the same period 
the death rate has fallen &om 21 to 12 per thousand That is to 
say, the net annual mcrease of population has fallen ftom about 
14 per thousand to about 3 per thousand The cause of the fall 
of Ac deaA rate is obvious — improve^ healA, due to improved 
feeding, housing, samtation, and medical treatment Every baby 
bom has a better ‘expectation of life', i e it will on Ae average 
Uve longer The cause of Ae decline of Ae btrA rate is really 
equally obvious, it was not that fewer married but Aat mamed 
couples preferred to have smaller families Why Aey so pre- 
ferred IS a muA more difficult question, but Acre must be a 
connexion between Ae decline of Ae buih rate and Ae advance 
in Ae soaal and intellectual oppominibes of women " 

la most countries and m most penods of history, populanoo 
has probably been fairly stable wiA a tendency towards a Slow 
increase, 1 e Ac deaA rate has beea a few points below Ae birA 
rate From about 1760 onwards population began to increase 
more rapidly, first m Great Britain and afterwards m oAer 
countries The nmeteenA century witnessed an increase of 
European populauon Aat is qmte <*rtamly unique in Ae whole 
of human hutoiy Europe, including Great l^tain, not only 
trebled its pop^non but also supplied an overflow which 
popubted vast empty areas of oAer continents, especially in Ac 
United States of America These uicrcases were due to no 
increase of Ac birA rate but to a decline of Ae deaA rate From 
1877 onwards in England Ae birA rate began to follow Ae 
deaA rate in a curve of decline, and showed signs of overtaking 
it The same is true of oAer European countnes, Acygh m caA 
Ae change has a different and m most countnes a later date 
It seems likely Aat we now have ahead of us a period of stable, 
perhaps even of deduung, populauon '' 

In 1871 Ae population of Great Bntam, wiAout Ireland, 
stood at 26} tnilboas Seventy years earlier it was ten millions, 
seventy yean later it was neatly forty-sii millions It will be 
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seen that xht figure for 1871 is not quite half-vray bctv.ccn the 
figures for 180^ and 1940, but this means that the rate of increase 
bad very grcaiiy declined. In the seventy years before 1871 the 
population increased 165 per cent; in the seventy years after 
1871 it inacased 73 per cent. In 1S71 nearly 40 per cent of the 
population vras under fifteen years of age and only 4 per cent of 
It was over sixty-five. To-day only about 24 per cent is under 
fifteen and 8 per cent or more (we have not esact figures later 
than 1931) is over sirty-Cve. In fact to-daj', though our total, 
population has so much increased, the under fifteen population 
IS scarcely more than it was in 1871 and thr^quarters of a 
tmllion less than it was m 1891. No wonder the numbers fit 
schools of all types is declining. 
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The ^Seventies 

I TIIE FIRST GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, 1868-74 
Gladstone The Liberals \mder GUdstooe’s leadersbjp won the 
general election of 1S6S, the first electtoa under the new seau- 
working<kss franchise, with a majonty of about a hundred 
seats over the Conservatnes led by Disraeli When Gladstone 
received the telegram’ ftora the Queen mviang him to form 8 
government he was out on his estate at Hawarden m Cheshire, 
m his shirt sleeves, engaged m his favourite pastime of cutting 
down trees Havmg read the telegram he remarked 'Verj 
significant* to a fneod who was standing by, and resumed hw 
;assault on the tree 

William Ewart Gladstone was at this date a man of ilfty'eight 
He was the son of a very wealthy Scomsh merchant, rcsidat m 
lavcTpool and, after a bnUiaot career at Eton and Oxford, be 
bad entered parliament os a Tory in 1832, iiAt after the first 
Reform Dill W\s a member of Teels government be had sup* 
ported Peel m repealing the Com Law (1846) and with Turn bad 
been ejeaed from the Tory party, which thenceforth found a 
new leader m Disraeb The ‘Pechtcs’ (Peel himself havmg died 
m 1850) jomed the Whigs or liberals under Palmerston m 1859 
Up to 1868 Gladstone bad been known chiefly as a Qiancellor 
of the Cxdiequer llis numerous budgets, from 1853 onwards, 
had drastically simplified and uaprosed the sjitem of taxation, 
and be was regarded u bejond question the greatest living 
Bnnsh finanaer Apart from this he was known also os a devout 
churchman, and one who judged cverj political question from 
a moral standpoint He had, for example, exposed in 1853 the 
laiqm ous treatment of political prisoners bj die Keapolitaa 
government of that date, and In the years that followed had been 

*The tlccttlc rdfSTSpti iyitem had been Introduced about twerty 
years before this date 
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a staundi supporter of the movement for the union of Italy, not 
because Bntam had anything to gam hy it but because he con* 
jidcrcd It a ease of nght agamst wrong But his reputauon at this 
date was a purely parliamentary reputation He had not )ct 
achieved the immense and probably unique prestige with the 
masses of the British public which came to him in old age 
Ireland Gbdstonc had won the election w irti a programme of 
Insh reforms, a subject with which he was to be more and more 
closely ident^cd thenceforth, indeed it was tlic Insh problem 
alone that m the end kept him m acuve poUucs down to the 
tmparallelcd age of eighty-four We must plunge mto this 
distressing subject at once 

Ireland bad been conquered and partly coloniaed by the 
British hundreds of years before, but it had never been success- 
fully fitted into the British system of government It was too 
near and too like Great Bntam to be treated as a colony, it was 
too separate and too didctfat (ions Great Bniain to be com- 
pletely unified with her It Had never ^ m the whole sev en hundred 
years of the Anglo-Insh connexion, bad a system of government 
acceptable to the majonty of the inhabitants of Ireland In iSoz 
the old Insh parliainent, whidi represented only the British 
protestant colonists, the Scots of Ulster and English landowners 
scattered over what is now the Free State, had been abolished, 
and henceforth Ireland sent 100 members to Westmmster 
Though Insh Catholics were, if qualified financially, allowed to 
vote at elections, they were not at first allowed to elect Catholics 
to represent them This absurdity was abolished m 1829 by the 
Catholic Emanapation Aa Henceforth there was a small Insh 
Cathohe party m parliament, under the leadership of O'Connell 
demanding somewhat vaguely and not at all hopefully the repeal 
Of the Umon and the rc-estabhshment of an Insh parliament 
In 1845-6 there occurred the failure of the potato crop, on 
which most Insh countryfolk lived, and the great Iruh Famine 
Thousands died of starvation, and thousands more emigrated in 
a state of extreme misery to tiae United States In the quarter 
century following that date the population of Ireland feS from 
eight million to five imlhon and thereafter to four million— an 
event without parallel elsewhere m nineteenth-century Europe 
One knows how, when things go wrong, the easiest reaction is 
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to blame the government It js difficult to say how far the British 
government deserves blame for the tragedy of the famine and its 
consequences The fact is that it was blamed m Ireland, and 
hated more fiercely than at any time smce Cromwell’s day 
In the years just before the election of 1868 a body of gangsters, 
as we should now call them, had arisen in Ir elan d called the 
Fenians They were pardy composed of demobilized Insh- 
Amencan soldiers who had fought m the Amencan Gvil War of 
1861-5 They set themselves to call attention to the woes of 
their country by committmg enmes of violence both m Ireland 
and m England They succeeded The Bntish pubhc ^d not 
dislike the Irish but only regarded their problems as a terrible 
bore, and the Feman outrages made the British public feel that 
somethmg really drasne must be done about it Gladstone’s 
promise to respond to this fecimg won him the election of 
1868 

The Irish Church Act Gladstone’s first measure was the dis- 
estabhshment of the Irish Cbuidi The Irish Church was the 
branch of the Church of England established in Ireland As only 
a minute fraction of the people belonged to that Church its 
bishoprics and priesthood and its income were absurdly in 
excess of its requirements The objections to it were both 
finanaal and sentimental It swallowed up a lot of Irish money 
and was m itself a symbol of the English overlordship Glad 
stone s bill disestablished the church, 1 e it separated it from the 
Church of England and made it an unoffioal body like the firee 
churches m England It also took away nearly its endow- 
ments and devoted them to the rehef of poverty and the support 
of educanon 

The Irish Land BUJ In 1870 Gladstone tried to deal with 
another and more deep seated Insh gnevance by his Irish Land 
Bill In past centunes about three-quatteis of the land of Ireland 
liad been taken firom Irish 'rebels’ and allotted to Englishmen, 
and there had grown up a system of landlordism m Ireland 
entirely different from that which prevailed m England The 
landlords were of ahen nationahty and rehgion Generally they 
were absentees, hvmg m England Their estates, being often 
uncared for, brought m little profit. Land hunger led the Insh 
peasants to scramble for tcoanacs, and the land was sphe mto 
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imall ^oldIng1, unskDfuUy fanned, and tnirden-d wiib escwm e 
and often un^^^d rents In England ihe !andIo-d alwaj-s pro- 
vided and mamtamed the farm buildings In Ireland he pronded 
nothing but the ba’c sod, and the tenants provided e\cr%ihins 
else \ct the tenant, except in Ulster where a ddTcrcnt 5)*stcm 
prcvaDcd, had no legal property m the rniprovcmcnts he nughl 
make If he were given nonce to quit h» tenancy, his improve- 
m»nt3 became the propeny of the bndlo-d If he happened, as 
was unlikely under such a system, to be a good farmer and 
improve his farm buDdmgs, he would find that the local estate 
manager who generally managed things for the absent landlord, 
would steal his profits by raising his rent. Gladstone's bill was * 
an attempt to improve the position of the tenant wihout 
seriously interfenog with the n^ts of the landlord It did m 
Cirt very little Gladstone had to return to the subject ten years 
later — and so shall we 

The Pranco-Germon tTor The same year brought the franco- 
German war, which surprued the Bnush foreign office much 
more than it ought to have done Public opinion at first was 
neutral, regarding both belligerents os to blame— which Uicy 
were Later on, when France V 3 s putting up a gallant fight 
against ovcrwhdmmg odds, public sympathy sided with France 
Gladstone secured fiotn b^ belligerents an undertaking to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium in accordance wiiK the Belgian 
ncutrahty ocaty of 1839 At the end of the war he wanted to 
organize a protest of all neutral powers against the transference 
of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, not because he objected to 
France losmg territory but because he objected to any trans- 
ference of European temtory without a plcbisatc, or public 
Vote, in favour of the change on the part of the inhabitants of the 
territory But it was impossible All the other Great Powers, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia, were iu different ways and for different 
reasons under Bismarck’s mQuence 

The Black Sea question Indeed before the war was mver 
Russia, acting on Bismarck’s suggestion, repudiated the clauses 
of the treaty made after the Crimean war, which excluded her 
warships from the Black Sea Gladstone had never approved of 
this treaty, thmkmg that n inflicted an unreasonable Umitauon 
on Russian nghts, and short of a war with Russia there was no 
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means of enforcmg it But still less did Gladstone approve of 
the teanng up of treaties by one of the parties to them without 
the consent of the other parties Such behanour, he pomtcd 
out, would destroy pubhc confidence m the good faith of govern- 
ments and reduce mtemational relations to barbansm In the 
result a Conference was held in txmdon at which reprcsentamcs 
of the states that had made the Treaty of Pans, 1856, formally 
abrogated (t-e repealed) the clauses whidi Russia had m effect 
tom up 

The 'Alabamc^ Arhitratton Meanwhile we had for 5 ears been 
engaged on an initatmg controversy with the Umted States 
* Durmg the American Qvil War (1861-5) the supporters of the 
rebel states of the South had, owing to British neghgence, 
succeeded m equipping and putting to sea a raider, the Alabama, 
which had done a lot of damage to the commerce of the uld- 
mately victonous Northern states, and the American government 
claimed damages Disraeli, when Prime Minister m 1868, had 
secured what seemed to be a settlement of the matter, but it was 
rejected for reasons of party politics by the Amencan Senate 
Gladstone got the matter r^ened to an international board of 
arbitration, on which three neutral states were represented in 
addition to the two parties to the dispute The arbitrators, sitting 
at Geneva, awarded Amenca three and a quarter tmUion pounds 
damages, wifleh was one-third of what Amenca demanded This 
the British government promptly paid Gladstone’s action in 
this matter was mtensely unpopular and, following on our failure 
to avert the annexation of AJsace and Lorraine by Germany and 
the abandonment of the Blac^ Sea clauses of the Russian treaty, 
it created an impression that Gladstoman Liberalism was weak- 
kneed m foreign pohey But it is to be noted that the Conservative 
policy regardmg the Alabama had been much the same as the 
Liberal pohey To-day we can approve the Alabama policy both 
as a step towards the recogniQon of arbitration as a method of 
settling disputes between nations and also as a step towa^ 
better relaUons with the United States At the same time it is 
probably true that Gladstone never really understood the new 
Europe of Bismarck with its unashamed selfishness m inter- 
national affairs, and Lord GianMlle, his foreign secretary both 
in this and his next government, was an easygoing nobleman of 
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second nic ability The Conscmuvc DisracU and his successor 
Lord Salisbury were better equipped for foreign policy 
Other reforms Of the rest of them&isures of this government, 
Cardwell’s army reforms, Forster’s Education Act, and the mtro- 
duction of compenuv e cxaimnanon for the avxl service have been 
described m the first chapter There was also an Act dealing 
(With trade unions which will be described in Chapter V. The 
Ballot Act of 1872 made voting at elections stacr, it would no 
longer be possible to find out how any one voted at elections 
'The ballot’ had long been a popular demand, and had figured 
as one of the six points of the People’s Charter of 1836, but its 
mtroduenon did not really make much ddference— except in 
Ireland, as wiH appear later Lord Sclbomc’s Judicature Act of 
1873 was an important measure It reoTganized the system of 
the law courts which bad long been in a snte of confusion Those 
who have read Bleak Heustt probably the best of all Dickens’ 
novels (he bad died in 1870), will remember the picture of the 
mtenmnable delays of the Court of Chancery Henceforth 
British justice became reasonably speedy, it contmued to be, and 
perhaps still is, open to the dmge of being too expensive, except 
for dealing with the comparauvely trivul disputes which arc 
settled m County Courts 

General election of 1874 As Gladstone’s govfinment grew 
old It lost popularity The Irish Church Act bad offended the 
Church of En^and, the Education Act offended foe free churdies, 
an attempt to reduce foe number of public houses offended 
brewers, pubbeans, and focir customers, foe army reforms 
offended ‘soaety’, foe Trade Umon Act feU short of what was 
demanded by foe new working class voters When Disraeli 
desenbed foe government, near foe end of its time, as 'plun- 
derers and blunderers’ and ‘a range of ohausted volcanoes’ the 
pubbe lauded and inclined to agree In the general election of 
1874 the Conservatives Reversed foe posiuoa of 1868 and secured 
a majority of about a hundred over focir Liberal antagomsts 
There was also an Irish 'nauonabst* party of fifty seven members 
It IS worth cons detmg at every general election why foe result 
weift ss ti ixA, iut -ntfftaiig -foraws more *ii^t on the workings 
of democracj In general one may say that there is always a 
tendency to vote against the party that has last been m office 
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This w called the swing of the pendulum, and it gives to party 
politics the character of an unending cncket match, each side 
alternately battmg and fielding This is m itself a good thing, 
provided each side has an adequate team, for the responsibilities 
of office are eshausting and it is a good thing that the leading 
statesmen should have periods of comparauve rest 
But each election lus of course its special features The mam 
Item of Gladstone’s programme m x8‘»4 was the abohtion of the 
income tax, which then stood at the madcst sum offourpcncc m 
die pound This made no appeal to the working-class electors, 
who did not pay the tax, and but Ltdc to the richer classes who 
donsidercd that unwise economies m>uld be made at the expense 
of the army and navy Disracb’s programme was ‘the mamten- 
ance of our institutions, the preservation of our empire, and the 
improvement of the conditions of the people’ It is doubtful if 
these vague phrases counted for much We must look deeper 
Gladstone, as we have said, had tried to cut down the number 
of the public bouses— an excelleut mtestioa perhaps, but it made 
oery public bouse m the country a recruiting office for the 
Conservauve party, and public houses counted for a great deal 
in those days when Britain was much more addicted ro strong 
dnnk than it is to-day Another point of importance is that the 
Gmservatives had for the first tunc organized an effiaent ‘party 
machine’ A •Central Conservanve Office was establish^ at 
WhitehalL It got into touch with local Conservauves and 
encouraged them to form local CoasVrvauve Assoaaiions on a 
democrauc basis, supphed suitable candidates to prepare in 
advance for the election, and so on The Liberals had as }et 
nothing like this, but they imitated it and went one better in the 
next election, six ) eats later. 

n OISRAIU’S SECOVD GOVERNMENT, I874-80 

Dttradi When Denjamm Duneli took office as prime minister 
for the second tune he was dose on h» seventieth birthday lie 
was the son of a Jewish schobr and WTiter, and was baptized a 
Christian ti the age of twdvc On the advice of one of his father's 
fncods If be bad not been baptized he could not hare entered 
piflumcnt till 1858, when Jews (by religion) were first admitted 
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to die House of CoTimona He had stood for paihamenl as a 
Radical (a group who aimed at being more admccd than the 
Whigs or Liberals), and after four failures was fmally elected as 
a Tory m 1837 At that date he was known as an author of 
bnlhandy witty novds and as an ccceninc dandy associated with 
artistic folk such as are to-day to be found m Bloomsbury or 
Chelsea Such a man was not congenial at first to the House of 
Commons and his maiden speech was ‘shouted down*. Within 
ten years he had led the Tory party, mainly composed of country 
gentlemen, m its revolt agamst Peel and become virtually us 
leader m the House of Commons Gladstone had long spells of 
office, but by far the greater part of Disraeli's career tvas spent* 
m opposition, and not till 1874 did he en)0> a substantial majority. 

It was an amazing career, especially for those days when high 
office was almost entirely reserved for the aristocracy and the 
upper ranks of the ‘public school’ dass Disraeli’s speedies were 
always witty, and many regarded bun as htile more tlaan a clever 
cntic. To-day his adders have gone to the opposite estreme 
and regard him as a profound pohucal philosopher and the source 
of almost all modem Conservative ideas Certainly bis speeches 
are much more loteresuog and readable than those of any other 
mnctcenth-ccntury British statesman Here we mint be content 
to estimate him by the performance of bis second and chief 
premiership * 

Social reform Disraeli realized more fully than any other 
prune minister of the nmeteenth emtury the need for social 
Tcfonns which would extend the support of the state to the poorer 
dasses He corned the slogan 'Samias samtatum, onmta samiai\^ 
—health is the first consideration The most interesting of these 
measures to-day is the Artisans* "Owdlmgs Act, 1875, which 
marks the bcguming of the public attack upon slums It em- 
powered local authorities to remove cxistmg buddings which 
were declared msamtary and to replace them by new buddings 

‘ The Wjt of this phrase fa wasted 00 those nnfarpilinr both with the 
Bible and with Latin It is simply an altetation by one letter of the 
Latin venion of the text from Eraesiastes Vanity of vaniues all is 
vanity' Shortly afterwards the mveniot of a new dnmfectani gave u the 
name of Sanitas Gladstone, after using on a famous occasion the 
Shakespearian lag ‘bag and bag^ge*, was similarly honoured bv the 
makers of the ‘Gladstone bag' ' 

3 
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for the use of the working dasses Sir Richard Cross, Home 
Secretary, was the author of this hiU There was also an im- 
portant Act dealing with trade unions which is desenbed ^ater 

The Sues Canal But ‘the unprovemeat of the conditions of 
the people’ was only one item in Disraeli’s pohey, another was 
‘the preservation of our empire* The Suez Canal had been built 
by a French company m 1869, and it was jomtiy owned by this 
company and by the Khedive (ruler) of Egypt Henceforth the 
shortest route to India lay through a ‘bottle neck’ in foreign 
control As soon as he became prime mimster Disraeli sought 
. to buy the shares of the Fteodx company, but failed Tivo years 
later the shares of the Khedive were for sale No tunc was to be 
lost Parhament was not sitting, but the govCTnment acted on 
Its own responsibihty and purdiased the shares over the heads 
of the French, who were also bargaining for them Among the 
many letters of congratulation was one from the Queen’s eldest 
graadsoo, the future German Kaiser, still hving (when these 
words are written) as an exde in Holland, and at that tune a boy 
of sixteen A few months later the Pnoce of Wales was sent on 
the first visit of a member of the royal family to India, and the 
ntle of Empress of India was eo^erred by parhameot on the 
Queen The Queen cook henceforth a very keen interest in all 
that concerned the Indian Empue, employed two Indian servants 
at Wmdsor Castle, and amused herself by taking lessons m 
Hindustani 

The Balkan Quesixon But meanwhile what was in those days 
called the Near Eastern Quesuon, the problem of the Balkans, 
had flared up as it did from time to nmi- At that tune the 
European part of the Turkish Empire included the whole 
Balk^ peninsula south of the Danube except a small kingdom 
of Greece in the south and a small kmgdom of Serbia round 
Belgrade, both of which bad berome independent in the early 
part of the mneteeath century All the rest, inhabited by mixed 
populauons of Serbs, Bulgars, Greeks, and Albanians, was 
governed, or misgoverned, by the Turkish sultan from Con- 
stantinople In 1875 the Serbs of Bosnia rose m rebellion sgainst 
Turkey and the Bulgats of what u now Bulgaria followed suit 
The Turks got the better of their rebel subjects and in Bulgaria 
perpetrated attoaous massacres in which 1 2,000 persons were 
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murdered Cher the border both Russia and Austria were 
hoping to draw profit from the aflair Austria wanted to secure 
for herself the provmcc of Bosnia Russia ssTintcd Constanu- 
nople and hoped for the creation of a large Bulgarian state which 
would be practically a Russian protectorate 
There were really three conceivable solutions of the problem; 
«a genuine reform of Turkish government, only possible under 
the supervision of one or more European powers, and perhaps 
impossible m any case, a partition of ‘Turkey in Europe’ between 
Austria and Russia,* or the establishment of states corresponding 
With the nauonalmes subjca to Turkey, le the creation of 
Bulgaria and perhaps also Albania, and enlargements of Greece ’ 
and Serbia It is to the credit of Gladstone that he looked 


•forward to this last, which has proved the true solution He 
published m 1877 a pamphlet on 77 ie Bulganan Horrors which 
sold 40,000 copies m four days and contained the famous sentence 
about the expulsion of the Turk ‘bag and baggage, from the 
province be has desolated and profaned’ Disradi (who on 
account of fading health now withdrew to the House of Lords as 
Lord Beaconsfield) really rqeaed all three solutions, and stood 
for ‘the integrity of the Turkish Enapue’ He believed that any 
other solution would m effea bring Russia to Constantinople and 
that as soon as she was there she would menace British sea power 
m the Mediterranean and the safety of the Suez route to India 
He held that in preparing to defend ‘the Empire of Turkey’ he 
was in reality defending ‘the Empire of England’ * 

In the spring of 1877 Russia dedared war on Turkey and by 
the end of the year her troops were wnhin stnkmg distance of 
the formidable defences of Constantinople The British fleet was 
sent to the Sea of Marmora It looked like war, but Disraeli had 
calculated shrewdly If war had broken out Austria would have 
attacked Russia, and the Russian government was not prepared 
for this Russia made peace with Turkey by the treaty of San 
Stefano, and consented to submit its terms to a European 
Congress at Berlm This famous Congress (1878), the last great 


'The terms Turkey m Europe and Turkey in Asia’ were commonly 
used in ihe mnetecnih century to dutissutso the two parts of the Turkish 
Empire 

■ That was Doradi’a pteasa. Sttansa as it my ««m, He tem Biimh 
Empire was not m general use till some years later . 
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gathenag of all the leading statesmen of Europe before the first 
great war, was attended by Lord Bcaconsficld in person, accom 
panied by his foreign secrctatj. Lord Salisbury, and they brought 
back what be called 'Peace with honour’ In plain terms, the 
'big Bulgana’, outlined by the treaty of Stefano, was reduced to 
much smaller dimensions, Austria was given control of Bosnia, 
though u remained nominally a provmce of Turkej The old, 
‘Turkey in Europe’, though reduced m size, still stretdied from 
Constantinople to the Adriatic coast of what is now Albania 
Britain annexed Cj*p™s ^ reward for her services to Turkey, 
Gladstone v Disrath These seem small matters to-day but 
• they greatly stirred the British pubhc at the time, mainly because 
they were the occasion of the most prolonged and bitter of all 
the political duels between Gladstone and Disraeli, who genuinely 
bated each other with a hatted happily rare m British politics 
Gbdstoae regarded Disraeh as an unmoral schemer to whom 
right and wrong meant nothing m the struggle of ‘power politics , 
—had he not dismissed the news of the Turkish massacres in 
Bulgana as ‘coffee-house babble', |ust because it suited his game 
to support the Turk? Disraeli regarded Gladstone ns a pwM 
sentuaenialist and humbug who was prepared to sacrifice British 
mterests for ‘moral’ prmaples of his own mvention, or, in bis 
own more pleasing words, *a sophisncal xberonoan, mebrated 
with the exuberance ofhu own verbosity’ The north of England 
mostly follbwed Gladstone and was anti Turkish London 
mostly followed Disraeli and was anti Russian A popular song 
of the iiTTie, 'We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do’, 
added a new word to the slang of politics — a Jingo being a person 
who was prepared to fight any country which got in his way It 
was all voy deplorable and rather silly 

The last years of Disraeli s government were filled with new 
ventures m vanous remote parts of the World — Egypt, India, 
and South Africa 

Egypt Smqe the early years of the century Egypt, while 
nominally a province of the Turkish Empue, had been ruled by 
a senes of Khedives of a famdy which had originally come from 
Albania Ismail, the Khedive at ihi« time, had borrowed a great 
deal of money, mainly from Bntish and French investors, and 
had spent it partly on the mttlligenc development of bis country 
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and partlj on himself, for his tastes were estrcmcl} cttra\agani 
He was now bankrupt, and unable to paj interest on his loans 
The bondholders m Britain and Trance appealed to their go\ cm- 
ments, and these responded by forcing the Egj-p^^ti government 
to accept an Anglo-Trench ‘Dual Control’ o\ cr Egyptian finances 
Ismail was deposed, and another member of his familj took his 
place, but was a mere puppet m the hands of the Dual Control 
This was the beginning of a long sioty not yet completed It 
will be continued in the next diapter 

Afghamaan The history of our conquest of India is the story 
nf a search for a frontier We went there ongmally to trade, and 
established trading bases on the coast at Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta Neighbouring Indian rulers would not Icaie these 
places alone, so we bad to conquer them Then we found w e bad 
to conquer the neighbours of our neighbours, tmtil in the course 
of the hundred years (roughly 1750-1850) between Give and 
die conquest of the Paajab we had extended our control over the 
whole country and Tea<^ed its mountain frontiers But was this 
enough? were these fconuets adequate? must we go farther and 
conquer Burma, Thibet, Afghanistan^ We have, as it turned 
out, conquered Burma m a senes of wars between 1826 and 1886, 
we j^ve not conquered Thibet; Afghanistan we twice deaded 
to conquer or at any rate to bnng under our control, and both 
efforts proved to be disastrous mtsiakes The fir?t occurred m 
the 1830’s, the second in the later 1870’s 
The trouble arose out of our hostility to Russia m the Balkans 
Russia sent an embassy to the Amir (King) of AfghaxusGia in 
1878 Lord Lytton,* the rather aggressive viceroy whom Disraeli 
had sent out to govern India, had abeady annexccLBaluchistan, 
to die south of Afghamstan, m 1876, and had adopted the view 
that Afghanistan must other be ‘broken up’ or compelled to 
accept a permanent Bnu^ Resident, which would reduce it more 
or less to the status of the la^cr Indian Native States (eg 
Mysore) withm British India The Resident, Cavagnart, was 
forcibly established at Kabul, and a few months later he and all 
his staff were murdered, as Lord Lawrence, the most famous 
bvmg ex vic«oy, had foretold they would be There followed 


« Son of the novelist, author of Ths Last Dcq/s of Pomteu. etc., who 
had been ft cabinet coUeasue of Discaek la earhei days 
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a senes of Afghan campaigns, duefly notable to-day for the fact 
that Sir Frederick Roberts established his reputation by ms 
bnUiant marches from the Kurrum pass to Kabul and after- 
wards from Kabul to Kandahar Roberts, who served foi^-one 
years m the Indian army, had won the V C dining the Mutiny 
Afterwards he was commandct-in-chicf m the South African 
war, and died while visitmg the British troops m France m 1914 
In ms later years he was, beyond all comparison, the hero 0 
Bntish army There have perhaps been greater Bntish soldiers 
but none more admired and loved 

South Africa What is now the Umon of South Africa cot- 
^isted, when DisraeU became prime mmistcr, of two Bnus 
coloiues. Cape Colony and Natal, two Dutch republ^, ^ 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, and a number of nauve 
states of which the most formidable was Zululand The Trans- 
vaal, a large area of scattered Dutch farms, was m a deplorao e 
condiuon There was virtually no goveroment, though there 
was a President whose treasury at one time contained the sum 
of twelve and sixpence The fanners were continually at 
with the nauves and often defeated by them. Slave trade an 
slavery existed in all but name Lord Carnarvon, the woniai 
Secretary, aimed at establishing, imder Bntish control, a fedem- 
tion of the two colomcs and the two republics He sent an agent, 
Sbepstone, a 'fciuzcn of Natal, to President Burgers at Pretoria 
Burgers agreed to annexation, provided that he and his * 
were given pensions and that he was allowed to make a public 
protest against the annexation So the Umon Jack was run up 
(1877) 

Meanwhile Sir Baitle Trcrc, a distmguished Indian avu 
servant, had amved as British High Commissioner to cai^ 
through the federation programme He was greatly impress 
by the menace of the powerful and warlike Zulu tribes undff 
Keshwayo (or Cetcn’ajo as be is often mistakenly called) an 
without authority from the government at home — for there was 
then no telegraphic commumcauon between Ixindoa and Soum 
Afnca — embarked on the conquest of Zululand Owmg to the 
carelessness and mcompetence of the Bntish conmiandcr. Lord 


• With Shepstonewss a young i,ouxiiali«. Rider Hsgeardj 
famous for bu South African novels, Kmg Solomon t AUntt ana oiners 
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Chelmsford, a Briush force of o\cr 800 men v-2s entircl} dc 
stroyed by *e Zulus at Isandlwhana (1879) but six months later 
the Zulu power was finallj broken at Ulundi 
Mean\\hile the annex^ Transvaal had not been tactfully 
handled The Boers, as the Dutdt farmers were called^ were 
clamouring for a return of their mdepcadcnccy^ihc more so as 
wehad obligingly destroyed the most foctmdablc of theur natiic 
enCTnie< Federation seemed ianher off than e\cr 

Midlothian All these things suppbed ammumtion to Glad 
stone’s campaign for the destruction of ‘Beaconsficldism’ He 
had recently accepted nomination as parliamentary candidate for 
the constituency of Midlothian m Scotland and m November* 
1879 be undertook a fortnight’s oratorical campaign there The 
Mi^othian campaign was a notable event for more reasons than 
one Hitherto politicians had mostly coniintd that spcedi 
making outside parliament to election times and to annual 
addresses to their own coosutuents, though Disraeli bad, m 1872, 
made notable speeches at the Crystal Pabce and at Manchester 
But Gladstone s effort was on a much larger scale His speeches 
were is fact addresses through the press to the nation They 
mark a recogmuon of the faa that, widi the growth of democracy, 
a leading statesman can be, and ought to be, something more 
than the chief of a cabinet and a leader m parliament He must 
make direct contact with the people * 

In his subject matter Gladstone cer tainl y did not, like some 
of his successors, play down’ to his audience Hts chief subjects 
were finance and Chnsuan idealism He had an almost unique 
gift for making finanaal problems interesting to a popular 
audimce As for Qinsuan idealism he took the line that the 
Afghans and the Zulus, however backward in avilization, had a 
right as fellow human beings to live their own lives in their own 
way, and that it was wtefud to subjea them to the horrors of 
war merdy to mcrease the power of the Bnush Empire The 
argument may have been taUacxous, as applied to ather or 
both of these particular cases, but there was nothing ignoble 
about It 

The election of 1880 A general election 
once again the pendulum swung back, giving the Libeids a 
majority of about a hundred Why was this’ Midlothian may 
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have counted for a good deal, als^ the fact that Joseph Chamb*r 
lam, who had recently entered parliament as a Liberal, bad 
organized a ‘party machme’ more effiaent than that of the 
Conservatives It is also to be remembered that the governments 
imperial ventures had been diequered by misfortune The 
statesmen at Westminster were not to blame for Isandlwhana 
but It doubtless lost them votes More than this, these yean 
had, as we have already said elsewhere, been marlved by a senous 
declmc both m mdustry and agriculture, the former proving 
temporary and the lattM- permanent TTie summer and the 
harvest of 1879 had been the worst withm Uvmg memory Such 
things, however lUogically, iodine people to try a change of 
government. 
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withdrew from Afghamstan. though Beaconsfield prot^ted 
agamst a 'pohcy of scuttle’ m Ins last speech He died m I8SI 
Smih Africa As for South Africa, Gladstone had ™t= “ 
less promised the Boers the restoration of independence m me 
Transvaal, but for various reasons his government delayed 
give It The Boers grew impauent and found a new and r«oim 
leader m Paul Kruger, of whom much would be heard m the 
twenty years They proceeded to attack the very smaU Briusn 
force m Natal and defeated a detachment of less than 400 men at 
Majuba Hill (1881) at the very moment when ^egomtiMS tor m 
independence of the Transvaal were being opened Had m«c 
been a telegraph to South Africa Majuba would never nave 
occurred What vpas to be done now? A demand arose ffi 
Majuba should be ‘atenged’ The government held that wn^ 
was right before Majuba was nght after it. Transv^ md^ 
pendence was restored, subject to Bnush ‘suzerainty , 
meant that the Transvaal vras not entitled to enter m relau^ 
with foreign countries At that date the goldfield had not 
discovered, and the country was regarded as enremeiy un 
important j rr it 

Egypt The Egyptian problem proved much more thme^^ 

andwhathappenedwastheveryteverseof'extncanoa la * 

there was an Egyptian tcbelhon against the Dual Control, Ic / 
Aiabi Pasha, a colonel of the Egyptian army Gladstone wante 
joint action of all the European powers, but Bismarck tnu 
preferred that Bntam and France should ‘stew in ® - 
juice’ He foresaw that their parmership in Egypt vrould or 
up, with ill feeling on both sides, and that was just what 
wanted In January 1882 France was all for strong^actioa, an 
persuaded the British government to co operate in a ‘Joint No 
to the Khedive, declaring that the Dual Control would be mam- 
tamed, if necessary by fecc, and BciQsh and 
squadrons arrived off Alexandra Three weeks later the 
bad changed their government and their mmd The Freo 
fleet withdrew The Briush bombarded Mexandna, and an 

« Disraeli amused himself during the last year of his 
another novel, rndymioit The puhlishcr paid for h the 
^d up to th^t date for a novet H » first novel, Viuart G^had been 
published fifty five years before (1816, when he was twenty-one) 
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cxpcdujonary force under Wolsclcy defeated Arabi’s forces at 
Tel-cl Kcbir Henceforth Bmam uas saddled wih the govern- 
ment of EgiT^, whether she liked it or nor EgjTt was never 
‘painted red’ or annexed to the British Xmpire, but for the next 
forty years it was to all intents and purposes a Bnush possession, 
except that other European countnes, espcaally the French, 
retained certain nghts there which enabled them to make our 
task much more difficult than it would otherwise have been In 
1883 Sir Evelyn Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer, began his 
twenty four years' government of Egypt, with the unassummg 
title of Bnush Agent and Consul Gcnc^ 

The Sudan But bchmd Egypt lay the vast regions of thd 
Upper Nile, called the Egyptian Sudan, mhahited hy primiuve 
Afnean -negroes It had beim conquered by Khedive hlehemct 
Ah m the early pan of the ninctccnih century, and used as a 
field for sbve raiding and extortion of all kinds While Egypt 
under Arabi was tcvolung agamst die Dual Control, a Moslem 
‘holy man’ calling himself Ute Mahdi, or Messenger of God, was 
organizing the Sudanese Dervishes m revolt against Egypt In 
1S83 the British government unwisely allowed the Egyptian 
government to send an army to reconquer the Sudan It was 
entirely destroyed by the Dervishes at El Obeid, two hundred 
miles above Khartum (1883) 

What next? It was deeded that the Sudan nhist be aban- 
doned, but there were a nunber of Egypuan garrisons at Khartum 
and oihci places m the Sudan, and the British government sent 
out Ge oend Gordon to investigate the position and to conduct 
the cvacuauoa. Gordon was a most extraordinary man, a genius 
and a saint, and a man destined all his life to strange /idventures 
The nearest modem parallel would be Lawrence of Araba, but 
Gordonwasdeadedlythegreatcrmanofthetwo Twcntyycars 
earlier he had subdued a formidable rcbelLon in China, acting m 
die service of the Chinese government More recently he bad 
served under Khedive Ismad as Governor General of the Sudan 
Sudi was the man who was now sent out to the Sudan with one 
other Bntish of&tsr, m January 1884 Withm a few months, he 
was surrounded and besieged in Khartum Should an expedition 
be sent ujt the Nile to relieve him? It was sent, but too late 
Khartum was sacked and Gordon murdered m January 1885 
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device ivas the boycott, a word wiudi owes its ongin to the 
treatment meted out to Captain Boycott at thw ume If a peasant 
was evicted (turned out) for failing to paj his rent, as hundreds 
s^ere m these distressful jears, his neighbours bo>coticd his 
successor by rtftismg to deal with him m any way whatever 
Members of the Land League also committed murders, but 
Parnell genuinely disapproved of that. 

Gladstone’s reply to Parnell was on the one hand a Cocraon 
Act, enabling the government to imprison suspected persons 
Without bringing them to trial, and on the other an Irish Land 
Act (18S1), which cnaaed what were called *lht three Fs’ fair 
rents to be fixed by Land Courts, fixity of tenure so long as the* 
tenant paid the fair rent, and freedom for the tenant to sell any 
improvements he had made at the conclusion of his tenancy 
It was the longest and most complicated measure ever brought 
before parliament up to this date, and was contested m ever} 
detail It occupied twice as mu<^ parliamentary ume as any 
measure of the previous forty years, and occasioned nearly 
13,000 speeches, over 6,000 of which were delivered by Irish 
members Gladstone alone understood every detail, and his 
petfocmance m carrying the bill through all its suges was a 
masterpiece of parli^entary art 
When the biU was throu^, Parnell ordered the Land League 
to boycott the Land Courts Thereupon the govemment had 
Parnell arrested and imprisoned The result of that was that the 
wgd men of his party in Ireland broke loose, and disorder was 
worse than ever A few months later the government deaded to 
release Parnell, on the basis of an informal bargain that Parnell 
would paafy Ireland and the government introduce further 
measures Four days after his release a group of Dublin gangsters 
called the Invincibles murdered Lord Frederick Cavendish, the 
Secretary for Irdand in Gladstone’s government, and Burke, 
the Under Secretary, chief avil servant of the Imh OlBcc, as 
th^ were walking across Pbcena Park (i88a) That was the end 
of Gladstone’s efforts to solve the Irish problem m Im seoind 
government 

TIu! '/ourtft party’ • After thn death, of Lcss-i “liit 

leadership of the Conservauve party was shared between Lord 
Salisbury in the Lords and Sir Stafford Northcote m the 
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Common! Northcotc wns not n gMd '=“‘’"'’ 5 ' ^ gS- 
mJd, nod ho iufcod from rm criomi 

,ton= nhom .t tm! hrs dot> to op^to 
stances n yonng Coi'Tsmive membct-he ™ ^ 

ihi n — rose to sudden fame. Lord Randolph Ch ~ 
therDuU of Marlborough (and father party' (the 

For ming with three friends a group called the f ^ 

tod pJty bems the Itrsh Nanonsbsts) he 
to oppose the Liberal government on OTty .tfie 

to plsgne his own ■fiont heneh’ leaders, ‘\T^rds 

gostsS partly bnt not ennrel, bemnse ^/^^ed that 
-ChirrchiU. hhe CbamberUm on vsTdistmet 

new pohtieal methods were remnred He had no 
ideas about pobey but he made grrat play ^der- 

Demonaey’, designed to suggest that the Libctals 

stood the need! of the wottang man better ihm * 
did He went about the eountiy maSing , f'Ldtd a 

DisracU at the expense of hrs present todets, and 
popular Conservative soaety ealled the ‘ 

roses bemg supposed to have been Distaeh s favoun 

Demtsue ttlorm This mueh hissed “^““/^^et, 
had not mueh time for demesne reforms A Grotol ^ 
very popular with farmers, enabled occupiers o » — 
only landlords as heretofore, to shoot harts and rabbitt 
berLa carried a bdl making employers liable, 
restrictions, for acadents occurring to thctf ^ gave 

course of their work The Mamed Women s ^ j to # 

8 wife the same rights of possessing property as ^ 

•widow, a spmstcr, or a man In 18S5 the 8°'®^ . county 
what IS known as ie Third Reform BiU, «endmo ^ 

constituencies the same demooauc franchise as th ^^ojate 
had estabhshed m the boroughs, and raising the ^ 

from about three to about five miUions 
was a redistribution of seats, designed to mate the (» 
more equal m populauoo, and eighty small m ibe 

hitherto return^ members of their own were mergeu 

‘Evidence on this point » inadequate, but & one of 

great^wmpwcd Vfine helpmg of buttered egg with « O'® 
pnmroses 
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cfiunty divisions Thus was established more or less (but not 
quite) complete male democracy Hisioncxillj the bill is mtercst- 
mg m that it abolished the distincuve features of borough and 
county franchise which went back to the earliest daj's of parlia- 
ment when Edward I summoned two kmshis from each shire and 
two turgwKi from each borough to meet him at Westmmster 
and hear what their king had to say to them For the past two 
hundred 5 ears, or nearly as long, ‘the King’s Speech* opening 
^ parliament year by year at the start of ca^ session had been 
composed his cabinet 

Pen^deh One last little storm before the end of this govern- , 
meat showed that Gladstone could, on occasions, stand up for 
the British Empire m fl w^y whidi satisfied even his opponents 
Russia was adv’ancmg south-eastwards through Asia, and it had 
become necessary to appoint a Russo-Bnush commission to 
mark out the frontier between Russia and Afghanistan, with 
which we were cow on thoroughly friendly terms While the 
commission was at work Russian troops atucked and defeated 
Afghan troops at Penideh At once an alarm of war arose, and 
Gladstone proposed measures of active preparauon m a speech 
which pleased all parues The crisis subsided, but it may have 
helped to restore liberal prestige for the next election 

The 'Careiakert' Government Ona again Irelaijd was cm- 
bartassmg British politics The Coercion Act (or Crimes Act 
as It IS sometimes called) was due to expire m August 1885 
Should It be renewed? Members of the government were hope- 
lessly divided on this point, and committed suiade by getting 
themselves defeated on a clause of die Budget m June It was 
not possible to hold an election at once as the lists of voters 
under the new Reform BiU would not be ready till the end of the 
year So Salisbury consented to form what was known as the 
‘Caretakers* Government, nil a general elecuoa could be held 
The alternative to Coeraou was recognized m both parties to 
be some form of Irish ‘Home Rule', 1 e the establishment of a 
parliament in Dublin with limited powers Lord Carnarvon 
the Irish Viceroy in Salisbury’s government was prepared, « 
seems, to go some distance m this dirccoon, and had an interview 
with Parnell Gladstone refused to define his views He was 
already convinced that Home Rule was dae only soluuon, but 
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he thought its prospects ttould be much bnghtcr if the incasore 
came from the Consen-ames So ramcll urged Irkh voters o 
Lflghmd to vote Consoratnc 

The election of i 8 Ss The general clecuoa of 1S85 failed ro 
swing the pendulum The liberals retained a majonty of 
eighty two, a success whidi they owed mudi less to Gladstoce 
than to Chamberlain, who had put before the elector tvhat was 
called ‘the unauthorized programme’, 1 e a programme of lus 
oyn, unsancuoned by the leaders of the party , and coniammg * 
number of reforms designed for the ben^t of fanners and fat® 
labourers It was the newly enfranchised voters of the coi®^ 
consutuenaes who gate the Liberals their majority But in 
Ireland PamelJ, helped by the new franchise, won 86 out of 
the too scats, including every single consntucncy m the part 
of Ireland now covered by the Irish Free State. Parnell wa 
master of the situation, whichcscr party he sided with, he could 
defeat the other 

II miE HOME RULE BIUE AND HIE END OP CLAECTONB 

1886-95 

The Pamellite triumph strengthened Gladstone's conviction 
that Home Rule was the only solution for Ireland, but he t®®* 
tamed his silence, for be hoped that the Conservaaves would 
take up a Home Rule policy and enact a Home Rule Bill w the 
new parliament with Liberal support, and he knew that if hr 
announced his views, the Conservatives would tend to swing 
over to th- opposite pobey As he looked back over the century 
he saw that some of the greatest measures. Catholic Emanapa* 
non m 1829, repeal of the Com Law in 1846, the second Reform 
Bill m 1867, 1 ®^ been earned by Conservatii e gov ern ments with 
liberal support, and were thus national rather *tian party 
measures He felt that it would be disastrous if proposals for 
Ipsh self government became a battle-ground of British party 
pobnes, and the events of ihc next thirty y ears proved ins fears 
to be only too well justified. The Conservames, on the other 
hand, realized that if they introduced an Insb Home Rule blU 
they would spbt their party &om top to bottom Owing to the 
cautious atnmde of the leaders on both sides at the recent general 
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election the British public was cnrirdf unprepared for such a 
step. Parnell, while uniting the Catholic maiority of Ireland 
bdiund him had taken no pains to conciliate Britain; mdeed he 
had openly treated her as an enemy country. There was ako a 
feeling that a grant of Home Rule to Ireland, however limited in 
scope, would prove the thm end of the wedge, and would lead 
to virtual independence, which would prove a source of weakness 
if ever we were engaged in a great European war.* ' 

Gladstcne*s third g<niemment. Gladstone’s conversion to Home 
Rule became known, owing to an indiscretion of one of his sons, 
before parliament met in January 1886. The Conservatives at ^ 
once secured their own defeat by announcing that they would ' 
re-establish ‘coercion’ in Ireland. Gladstone formed his third 
government, but Hartingion and several of his old Whig* 
colleagues refused to 10m. Chamberlain joined but almost 
immediately resigned. These men and their followers, nearly a 
hundred strong, became known as Liberal Uniomsts, and m the 
course of the next ten years drifted across into the Conservative 
patty, carrying their name with them to their new party, which 
was haceforth often called ‘UDioolst as well as Conservative. 
John Alotley, a well-known writer and afterwards Gladstone’s 
biographer, became Irish Secretary and Gladstone’s chief 
support in his new policy. Lord Rosebery, a brilliant young 
Scotsman, replaced Grahville as foreign secretary. *The Queen 
more or less insisted on this, and whatever we may thinV of royal 
intervention in such matters she was quite right in her Choice. 

Gladstone’s first Home Rule bdl was by modem standards a 
very cautious measure. It would not have established anything 
like the Irish Free State, which enjoys as much independence as 
Canada. It gave Ireland control of her domestic afeirs, exclud- 
mg police and tariffs. Indeed it offered Ireland not much more 


* Thu apprehension was well grounded as can be seen to-day fxoai)' 
The fact that out navy can no longer use the baibouis of weiern Irehmd 
^ been the ^ect cause of aome at least of the destruction of shioomz 
by German U-boats, 

»Whjg and Tory aro of course the old names of the Liberal and 
Conservauve parties. The Consenrauves arc suU often called Tones 
'Whig*, on the other ha^, became the name of the old ansrnnaiif 
of the Liberal party. _Whea most of these deserted Gladstone in 1886 
me ^ pa^ out of use, because what tt represented had disappeared 
Henceforth Whigs and Tones were both Consertauves. 
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than a sort of glonfiod County Council There tronU still h 
Insh members at Westminster m reduced numbers It appiiM 
to the whole of Ireland, and would thus have brought Ulster, 
or Northern Ireland, most unwillingly under the control or 
Dublm government. It was opposed by the whole Conser%’anve 
party and the liberal Unionists, and defeated by 3 ° 
Parliament was at'once dissolved, ihou^ it had only sat s 
months, and the general decuon of l8S6 gave the Umonis 
(Conservative and Liberal) a majority of 178 m 
In Ireland the results were exactly the same as before, 
Nationalists and 14 Umonistx from Northern Ireland 
Why was Gladstone so heavily defeated’ Partly because 
divided party, as the Liberals were divided, alwaj's suffers delca , 
partly because the orderly British detested Irish disorder an 
believed, with Salisbury, that what Ireland needed was 
years of strong government*, partly because Gladstone 
nothing to offer the British electorate He was now m old man, 
and he remained m politics for the sake of Ireland alone 
was Chamberlain’s programme that had won the county con- 
sotuenaes m 1885, and Chamberlain was now on the other sw 
Lord Salisbury Salisbury’s second government tvas m ofii<* 
from xS86 to 1892 Lord Salisbury did not make « ^ 

impression ^n the public nund as Gladstone or Disraeli, but 
was a great man m his own way An anstocat of the 
he was duectly descended from Queen Ehzabeth’s chief rnuu^ 
Burgbley ’ He was not mudi interested in domestic affairs, 
was one of the greatest of out foreign mimsten 
greater part of his three prcmierships he combined the o 
of prime mimsier and foreign secretary, and alwa)^ declared ^ 
he much prefemed the Inner During the six years now ope^ 

his mam conc er n was with tropical Afrie, which at this date 
being rapidly pamuoned between the European potrers 
part of a settlement of East African questions with Gernmy, 
he suttendered the island of Heligoland, which we had ann 
’ He had In »otne re»p«o unanwoende tastes Outs^e 
chief hobby was electrical eipcrirocnii, and to 
Hatfield House was the fi«t private house in s 

hghung the iBstalUDon bring act up by out. 

<WT» supervision (18S0). During dinner panics the llghn often wwt oin. 
and on one occasion set fire to the ptneung 
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from Dcmnaik as a useful base for smugged commerce with 
Napoleon's empire after his Berlin Decree The surrender of 
Heligoland was enuozed at the timtj and it proved valuable to 
the German navy m the German wan m the twentieth century 
But it IS doubthil if, when at war with Germany, we could 
have hung on to it Anyhow, its possession by us was naturally 
resented by the Germans 


The fall of Churchill When a pnme minister is in the House 
of Lords the position of Leader of the House of Commons 
becomes very important, for he represents the pnme minister 
on the pnnapal field of acaon ChurduU had toumphed over 
‘the goats’ and secured the posinon for himself, with the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Every one, and not least himself, 
expected him to be prime minister m a few years But pnde goes 
before the fall He quarrelled with his colleagues 0% cr the dctkls 
of his first budget, refusing to allow the Admirdty as much mon^ 
as It wanted for the navy, and resigned m a temper He thought 
the party could not do without him But Salisbury found a new 
ChaneeUot in Goschen, a Liberal Uniomst and a leading authority 
on finance, and a new Leader of the House m W H Smith, who 
had made his fortune m raflway bookstalls, a man of no gemus 
but great popularity ' It was die end of QurchiU’s career, for 
he lost his health and died some years later 
Balfour Into Churchill s place as the man with a future before 
him fficte stepped I^rd Salisbury's nephew, Arthur Balfour, 
formerly ChurduU’s follower m die ‘fourth party* Balfour was 
a man of really brilliant intellect, but it bad hitherto been sup- 
posed that he did not take pobtics or anything ckc quite senously 
enough to achieve eminence, that he was, in fact, more of a 
pMosopher than a politician However, he accepted the Irish 
office, the most difficult and thankless of posts, and made a 
sdccess of It, kcepmg order with a firm hand and introducme 
valuable reforms He showed he was not aftajd of the Insh 
cjihcr m Ireland or at Westmmsicr They called him ‘Bloody 
Balfour’, but they respected him, they even liked him because 
like most of them, he had an exquisite sense of humour ® * 


'When Pint Lord of the Admiralry he had been ... 

Gtibat and Sullivans HM S Ptiurforeu Sir Joseph Porter 
> Balfour was also expert at golf and lawn tennis 
thaw baa armed with a golf dub t-ancamres often 
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Local Govemmeni These were oa ihe whole qmci years aftff 
the stormy i88o-Sfi penod One of the prmapal new departures 
was an Act of 1888 establishing County Councals, including the 
London County Council Hitherto the counties, apart from the 
larger towns (which had been given elected borough coundh 
m 1835) had been governed by magistrates, nominated by ih* 
Lord-Lieutecants of the vanous counties, who were m mm 
nommatcd by the prime minister In London there had been 
a chaos of conflictmg authorities, and what a mess they made of 
It can be gathered by any one who reads the numerous desenp- 
tioQS of the horrors of old London m the novels of Dickens 
This Lot^ Government Act of 1888 was supplemented by 
another m* 1894, establishing the modem urban and rural dismd 
councils, and yet another m 1899 dividmg London into its present 
boroughs These Acts together aeated the system we have 
to-day. Democracy m local government is much less exatmS 
than democracy on the nauooal scale, as is proved by the fact that 
at a parliamentary general clecuon about three-quarters of tbe 
electorate usually record their votes, whereas in local elecooo 
number seldom rises above one-third In fact local govemniest 
is like the digeuve system, so long as it is working well we do 
not notice in So perhaps the ftet that most of us do not take 
much interest m local government, while discreditable to us, >a 
creditable fo it 

JTu fall of Pamell Tbe sensational events of these years 
centred round the stormy personality of Pamell A brtel 
triumph was followed by a final downfalL 

The Ttma newspaper, hitbeno famous for its political im* 
partiality, had become a strong Uniomst organ and published 
a senes o£ amdes entitled 'Pamcllism and Crime’, designed to 
prove that Pamell and his colleagues in parliament srere respon- 
sible for the crimes comnuned by and-Bntish gangsters m 
Ireland In the course of these articles was published a photo- 
graph of a letter apparently written by PameU, approving of the 
PhcEiiix Park murders Untoniso naturally gloai^ and British 
Liberals were correspondingly depressed Fanicll said it was a 
silly forgery, but treated the matter with contempt, and took no 
proceedmgs for damages against The Timet on the ground that be 
would never get a fair vadict from a Bmish jury. However, the 
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govcnuDcnt appointed a Special Comnussion to examine a!I the 
charges coaiamcd m Tlie Times articles, and in the course of 
these proceedmgs it was proved that the famous letter was a 
forgery,' though The Times had, of course, accepted it m the 
behef that it was genume Public opinion is seldom logical, 
and ihc/fact that Parnell had been made the victim of a fraud 
mdined people to think that Home Rule might after all be die 
nght solution of the Irish pcoblecn 
A year later another sensation inchncd public opmion very 
much m the opposite direcnon Parnell became the co-respon- 
dent in a divorce case It was a sordid story He had for years 
been Uvmg w’lth Mrs O’Shea, and the husband accepted the* 
situation on condition that Parnell would help Kim forward 
towards a pohacal career The reason why the diiorce had not 
ttken place years before was that Mrs O’Shea expected a very 
large legacy from a very old and pious aunt When the old lady 
di^ at the age of ninety-seven, and the :Ci5o,ooo was safely 
po^eted, the divorce went ahead PamtU’s party was dependent 
on the votes of Irish Cathohes, Gladstone’s party was largely 
dependent on the votes of British nonconformists, and both these 
religious communities took strong views on the subject of sexual 
immorahty To save tus party and his cause Pamcll should have 
resigned is leadership, but with amazmg egoism he refused to 
do so Three-ejuarters of his par^ rebelled and tdiose a new 
leader, and PamcU.died a year later (1891), fighung a losing 
battle against the Irish Catholic Cburcb 


Tlte second Home Rule Bill The election of 1892 swung the 
pendulum, but it did not swing it far enough for the Home 
Rulers It gave the Liberals with the Irish Nanonalists a 
majority of forty, but left them m a minonty of forty on the 
dectioDS in Great Bntam alone Thus it could be said that 
Great Britain, ‘the predominant partner’, had repeated its veto 
on the proposed rearrangement of die relationship between the 
two ulmds Gladstone took office as prime mmister for the 
fourth time (a record, though there have been sev«al with three 
premicrships) and mtroduced another Home Rule Bill It 
passed the House of Commons but was decisively rejeaed by 


dumsy forgery, since n coniamed the mis spelluK ‘hesitcncv* 
The forger was an Inshi n an ux need of cash, by name pijStt. ^ 
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*c House of Lor*, reh.* “1^. fcflJJ’JSt S 

hdlsasueU The cry eras now heard for the 

House of Lor* must be 'ether mended ” „ 

Claditom's retiremmz Early in 1S94 tthaten 

Bie age of eghty four «' >^JfS„ealasr«- 

might be thought of some ofte opponm'- 

mmt that he had been, m the t“”*“’ 

Lord Sahsbury, 'a great Chns^ , and m * w jelihenn” 
Balfour, 'the greatest member had 

assembly m the woild’ No othe ^ l,„ag m “ 

.roused such tndesptead intetet, or ^ grantadc u 

many humble home None ^ chi® 

toregn' com.tr, e whose muses he M ^ apmst 

pioned. Italy and Greece for erample Me^^ ^alhedidM' 
him m his later years more or less amounc to . {^ampioo^ 

put what IS commonly called Pf^^^^'iSiweienghtly 
Zulus and Afghans, Sudanese and Irish, against what 
or wrongly regarded as Bnash interests 

The Navy His resignanon when it cme deinsnii 

to old age hut also to his refusal to naw. 

of his colleagues fot mote inonjf to be sprat m ^ 

by a curious coincidence this had alw be« ChurchiH 

dowufall of piat very drlferent roan. Lord won 

Id the old daj-s the wooden battleships of the ^ ^ 

Trafalgar were good for smy years, but new mp ^ 

annament and guuueiy came so faf' ^a tt placed It» 
rendered obsolete m 3 few years and had "? b' ^PlogT coaU, 
said, for erample, that H JW S «bdiaT. complete mlSS^ 
if properly handled, have fought and sunk th . „,t, 

^ j .fOw ..^A thf Afa<nnncent,li 


if properly handled, have fought and sunk the ^ vn* 
na^ li It stood m tSSi, and that ■*’' '”S*rnj>icll 
, he money refused by Gladstone m 1S94, F»“l‘‘j!;!',e“ 5 i»l 


...e money refused by Gladstone m tSpy, “'f 

the same With all the ships ofibcf?«&ry class The 

of 1905 made a similar advance tea years later, 
standard for the battleships of the first great tw 
possible that. If wc had not built the “'Jfd „ ficc 

Sips m the last years of the centurj, we ^h°uld hmc had 
a t^uon of Continental powers during the South At 

ofl899-J902 , , w ju, 

The Rasebery govemmatt Gladstone was succeeded bj 
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}reigQ secretary t Lord Rosebery, who won the Derby twice 
luring his short premiership, a record which w ould have increased 
us popularity if he had been a Conscrvatii e premier, but did not 
lelp him at with the Liberals — a fact which may throw some 
ight on the difference between the two parties The only im- 
jortant achievement of this government was the 1894 budget 
' flnT) tin1 scheme of taxation) introduced by Sir William Harcourt, 
who led the party in the House of Commons It introduced 
what w’as to become a very important new tax, the tax on estates 
of deceased persons, commonly called death duties The tax 
was based on the pnnaple aftctw'atds but not yet applied to 
mcome tax, namely ‘graduation’, i c the larger the estate the 
larger the percentage of it taken by the tax Death duties have 
proved a fonmdable instrument for impoverishing the old 
aristocratic landlord class, already hard by the dedming 
prosperity of agiicultuce 

The government was defeated m 1895, and though Rosebery 
lived another thirty years he never agam took an acute part m 
politics Of the four bnlliant men of the younger generauon 
who had made reputations m the period covered by this chap- 
lec—Patnell, Churchill, Rosebery, and Balfour— ohly the last 
remained *■ 

The general elecuon of 1895 swung the pendu-urn right back 
agamst the Liberals It gave the Uniomsts, ConsAvauve and 
liberal, a majority of 152 over Liberal Home Rulers and Irish 
Nationalists combined Of course the majority in Great Britain 
alone tvas much bigger By this dcasion the electorate expressed 
their impatience with a w^ gotenunent dependent on the Irish 
vote and a feeling thar Liberalism without Gladstone was, as 
they say, like Hajvlei without ihc Pnnee of Denmark 

» Ah four were bom between 1845 and 1850 Joseph Cbambetlaia 
was about ten veats older \ 
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The Turn of the Centiny 

1 LMPERIALISM, 1895-1901 

JIARTIKCTOV, now Duke of DcTOnshire, and Cbamba 
accepted office m Salisbury’s third govcminent, the Lit 
* Unioiusts thus beconung part of the C^nserrative party 
Tht Duke of Devonshire ‘The Duke’ was hardly a great t 
but he vas a great power m parliamentary life, and one of 
finest examples of the anstocrat m pohtics He was complei 
disujterested Haitng been bom great, he had no need to adu 
greatness The Bnuah public admired a man who, though bt 
so nch that be could have spent all bis days m the most expens 
forms of amusemest, cone the less deroted himself, jeat in a 
year out, to heavy jobs m stuffy buildings, often connected w 
such repulsive subiects as ‘technical educanoa’ He looked, a 
perhaps was, a veiy sleqiy man, and most of t&e stones abo 
him turned on this fact It was said, for example, that he on 
went to sleep and dreamt that he was making a speech in tl 
House of Lords, and when he woke up he found it was tro 
But be was ‘the plain man’s oracle’ His’ opposition to Hon 
Rule had helped to turn the scales agamst Gladstone, and, at 
later date, his opposiuoo to Tariff Reform helped to turn tb 
scales against Qiamberlain 

Chamberlam Joseph Chamberlain was the most dynanu 
force in British polincs between the reorement of Gladstone ant 
the rise of Uoyd George He was also the first example of af self 
made man’ rising to the top of the tree m British poliucs,* fbi 
though never prime mniister he was, dunsg the next six years 
certainly more conspicuous and probably more powerful than 
Salisbury Having made a fortune m Birmingham business he 
* Disneli might also be called a self made man but be ca m e irom a 
very cultured home— bom in a libraxy* as he deserabed him setf 
Cbitiberlam on the other hand, was by companaon only half educated 
in the scbolasuc sense of the word. 

4^^ 
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had, in the ’se^cntie, Uhcn tip local goveniinenl and converted 
his ai> from bemg probably the worst to being certainly the best 
governed aty in Bniaii> and a model to others Perhaps none of 
his services m national poUtics was greater than this We have 
seen how he served under Gladstone at the Board of Trade, 
where he is said to have imposed on his avil servants 
an alarmingly high standard of mdustry and efficiency, and 
how be split with him over Home Rule In 1895 he had a free 
choice of practically any office he pleased m Salisbury’s cabmet, 
and he selected the Colonial Office There was genei^ surprise, 
for this had hitherto been regarded as a minor post Chamber- 
lain, however, felt that empire problems were going to be th^ 
most important problems of the next few years, and under his 
treatment they became so 

South Afrtea Before he had been m office a year Chambcrlam 
was confronted with an unpleasant problera—the so-called 
Jameson Raid To understand this we must take up the history 
of South Afnca from whae we left tt after Majuba 
In 1886 there was discovered what proved the richest gold- 
field m the world, situated in the Transvaal along the ridge of the 
Witwatersrand, shortened to ‘the Rand’, thirty miles south of 
Pretoru The aty of jobannesbe^ sprang up like a mushroom 
non-existent m 1880 and to-day the largest aty in all Africa 
Foreigners, called by the Dutch Uitlandcrs (pronounced ‘Ou- 
landers’) flowed in, from vanous parts of Europe and America, 
but more particiilatly from Great Britain, to work the mdustry 
Before the end of the century the Uitlander population on the 
Rand outnumbered the Boer farmer population of all the rest of 
the Transvaal 

Kruger Meanwlule Kruger was firmly established as Presi- 
dent of die Republic In many respects he was an impressive 
figure, more chataaensue of the Puntan Age than of thg 
mnetcenth century He was almost entirely uneducated, except 
m the Bible, of which he ptefened the Old Testament to the 
New For the native Africans he had no more sympathy than 
Joshua had for the Canaonites, and he had an equal contempt for 
European avilization South Africa, he held, was mtcnded by 
Providence neither for the Kaffirs nor for the British, but for the 
Boers He was cunnmg and tough, with a strong sense of the 
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4” , i The Uitlanders were unwelcome 

ealue ot both ^ m ^ and the revenue of the 

intruders bu ey QQom iS86tonearly£4)000»oooi”*^98 

T,nntv3dros^rom/:i56.^m.SS^^ *' 

Urere would have Me franchne, whteh 

S^e enabled Aen. to elect members of the Voltaraad. the 
would have not even allow them to govern 

Transvaal parham n^ H^^ waterworks, 

■iheir US Press was censored 

sewerage or q dynamite monopoly whiA 

mdustry at an esoibitant price, and by the 

supplied an mfenor ^ to Dclagoa Bay m 

'’^nL'Xrca whS« K on the^rars"^ 

Portuguese answer to complaints was that, 

government ppujd return to Europe 

ja.e ^ wig the fott for the part at 

!Sl^m^ retnafkable man was schemmg for the 
Pretona a D^o tns already been men- 

*““3 He hS nude a fortune m Kimberley duunonfe and 
“ J Se StoeTarbament m the year of Ma|uba Perhaps 
who was so convmced that tho best thmg fm 
no man ever lived wn possible to the British 

the world was to add « ^ the weakness of 

Empne Se S^II of ^Ihcn north of ^ 

Lord GtanvJIeja colo P German temtory would probably 
m Se^tiSS^ahut oSt our northed 
have ertm “ j j Bie Bnnsh govenunent (18S5) to 
enpansion Ho pert . j „ die north', and thus keep 
annex Bechnamdand, the t^nor » Zambesi which 

“P” ""'hS S'nS ySts bSme^ .889 be 

LivmBStone bad P”ne^ company for trading and 

secured Aetoto libengula, die vmlike 

T?^f,heMaBWe. an offshoot of the Zulus, was conquered and 

cbicfoftheMataOW^ Rhode., In te yean 

„.’„^r?SrS5 SSy -koS emrt the over ctee by men. 
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Southern Rhodesia established In 1890 he had bccorac prune 
amisitr of Cape Colony, and at the same tune he vTas one of the 
mam promoters of the Rand goldfidd 

Th^ Jameion Raid It had been an amaiing career and its 
success now lured into committmg an almost mcrcdible 
error The Uidandcrs were planning some kind of msuaection, 
or at anj rate a public demonstraooo, agamst Kruger’s mis- 
gOYcmmcnL It was rather a hopeless enterprise m itself, and 
they applied to Rhodes for the assistance of some of the Chartered 
Company’s ‘pohee’, the force which had conquered^the Mata- 
bclc wth the recently mvented machine-gun, and Jameson,^ 
' Rhodes’s right-hand man, established himself with a force 01 
500 at Mafekmg, outside die eastern frontier of the TransvaaL 
The whole affair was ridiculously mismanaged Jameson 
Invaded the Transvaal and his force was surrounded and 
compelled to surrender four days later (January 1896) The 
insurtecuon in. the Rand proved a fiasco 
There v>as no defence for Rhodes or Jameson The former 
resigned his premiership, the bner, sent to England as a prisoner 
by Kruger, was convicted of an act of war agamst a ‘friendly* 
state and imprisoned ^ Many suspected Chamberlam of bemg 
a party to the plot, but, though he knew of the mtended Uit- 
lander insurrection, he had no foreknowledge of the Raid It 
was an unfortunate event in every way because it p&i the British 
m the wrong, and gaye Kruger an excuse for undertaking military 
preparauons mtended to drive the Bnush out of South Africa 


The Kaiser's telegram An unexpeaed sequel to the Raid uiis 
that the German Kaiser (who had ascended his throne m t88S) 
sent Kiuger a public telegram congratulatmg him on his victory 
over the ‘armed hordes’ and ‘disturbers of the peace* which had 
broken mto his country Hitherto the British pubhc had regarded 
Germany as on the whole the most friendly of the European 
powers The Kruger tekgram was, for most people, the first 
revelation of German hostility; it may be regarded as a signal of 
the tvi cnticth century, five years before the «id of the nm«tcnth 


Impcrtaltsm Queen Victoria's second, or Diamond Jubilee, 

c!i 52 A^v% 3 rj ‘Nests sovereign completed 

* Ten years later Jamwoo, really ■ fine man though a rash one. was 
prime ttunistet of Cape Colony » 
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sixty years on the throne. The JubUce propcssion was cssentialJy 
a pageant of empire mth conuog«its from cterj quarter of the 
globe The naial review which foUowed was the most formid- 
able exhibition of sea power yet seen in history Indeed these 
years marked the climax of a rather boastfiil pnde m an empire 
‘on whidi the sun never set* It shows at its best in Kipling, 
then at the height of his popularity, with his doctrine of ‘the 
white man’s burden’, the British were, in his view, God’s chosen 
people, with a duty to bring avihxation to the ‘lesser breeds 
without the law’ It shows at its worst in such silly, boastful, 
patnonc songs as ‘The soldiers of the Queen’ One ofihe best 
sellers of the Jubilee j ear was 'Deeds that won the Empire’, by 
an Australian writer, Fitchetr No book wnrten by an Austrahan 
ever had so large a sale m Bntam 

The Sudan campeagn The year 1898 brought a really bnUiant 
achievement m the reconquest of die Sudan by an Anglo- 
Egyptian army under Sir Herbert Kitchener, who made his way 
methodically up the Nile, budding the railway as he went and 
carrying it across the desert to short orcuit the great loop below 
Khartum A vast province, the Anglo-Egypoan Sudm, was 
added m efiect to the finosh Empire, though technically it was 
outside the empire and a joint responsibility of Great Bntam 
and Egypt The losses in men, in spite of two pitched battles, 
on the Atbala and at Omduiman* outside Khartum, were very 
small, and the total cost of the expedition to Bntam was equal to 
that of about six hours of the present (194X) war 

Fashoia Three days after Kitchener occupied Khartum he 
received news that a small Ftendi force had hoisted the French 
dag at Fashoda, six hundred mdes farther up the Nile They 
had set out from Dakar m the far west two years before, m spite 
of a warning from the Entisb government that any French 
intrusion mto the Upper Nile valley would be resented by the 
guardians of Egypt Kitchener made straight up the nver with 
superior forces and told Marchand, the French officer m charge, 
that he must haul down his flag Ever since France had with 
drawn from Egypt, sixteen years before, Franco-Bnush relatioas 

* It u worth recording that Mr Win«on Churchill then a fubahem 
of twenty four u a cavalry reguneni, looh part in the famous charge of 
the Lancers in this battle 
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had been unfnendlj , and this was the climas For months there 
a possibility of war between the two coimtnes, but Salisbury 
was both tactful and firm, and the Frcndi gave way 

The South Afman War In South Africa Ac situation went 
from bad to worse. Sir Alfred Mdner, the very able man whom 
the government sent out as Hi^ Commissioner for^outh Afnca 
shortly after the Raid,* quiddy came to the conclusion that war 
was inevitable, not so much because the Uitlandcrs’ gnetanccs 
were intolerable as because Kruger was determined on a war of 
aggression which would drive the Bntish empire out of South 
Afnca He was rapidly unportmg armaments from France and^ 
Germany He would have the alliance of the other Dutch 
Republic, the Orange Free State, and the probable support of 
the DutA who constituted more than half the white population 
of Cape Colony Indeed, m the war that followed, the govern- 
ment of Cape Colony under Dutch mllueoce, mamtatoed a 
neutral atacude and its atizens, Dutch or British, fought 00 
either side as volunteers 

Kruger cm, m fact, be regarded as the aggressor, but m 
fairness one must sympathize with his position If be left thmgs 
as they were or grant'd Bntish demands, his republic would 
incviiably pass from the control of his own people mio that of 
the Uitlmders The oddity of the position was ^at there was a 
Dutch majonty in a Bntish colony and a Entish, dr at any rate 
non-Dutch, majonty m a Dutch republic Kruger had either 
to ‘get on’ or ‘get out’ 

In March 1899 the Uitlandcrs addressed a petition to the 
Bntish government, ashing it to undertake the redress of their 
grievances, which have already been described Chambcrlam 
took up the petition, and demanded that the UiUanders should be 
given the Transvaal franchise Kruger span out the negotiations 
until the best season for ^campaigning had come round, and 
declared war m October ^ 

It has often been said that the South African war was un- 
necessary and should have been avoided * The argument is that 


* He was after;^ds a member of Uoyd George’s war cabinet in the 
latter part of the first great war “ 

» May I tematk that 1 base mysetf lakto this view m a book wnftcn 
fifteen years ago "wuen 
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Kruger was old — ^he was about seven^-five — and his oppressive 
system would probably have ended with him Perhaps this was 
soj though if Kruger was in any case determined to pick a 
quatrelj the argument does not carry us very far But there was 
a wider consideration, mvolvmg ^c whole Empire ^Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand were growing into nationhood, they 
were no longer mere dependenaes, but self-govemmg com- 
munities, capable of establishing their independence if they so 
wished For them the question was, what is the value of the 
^Bnash oonncHon^ and fte Transvaal quarrel was a test case 
If the Bnush government had been unwilling to undertake the 
'burden of a colonial war m 1899, it is conceivable that the 
Dominions would have been less ready to take their share m a 
European war in 1914 

Bniuh reveries Since we entered on the South African war 
(1899-1902) without any plans prepared in advunce, and since 
our troops on the spot were m numbers less than half of nhat 
the Boer republics could immediately mobilize, it » not surprising 
that the campaign opened with successes They mtaded 
British territory m three directions and besieged Ladysmith* 
(Natal), Kimberley, and Alafeking What is more surprising is 
that they did not exploit their success Instead of settling down 
to these sieges they might have cnemm all Cape Colony 

The mam Bcicish cxpediuooary force was landed in Natal 
under Sir Kedvers BuUer, a popular but,*as it turned out, a 
very stupid soldier Smaller forces were detailed to attack the 
enemy from the south and to relieve Kimberley But the Bocis 
were a formidable enemy, expert marksmen, extremely mobile, 
and masters of the art of taking cover The Bnush seem to have 
had no concepuon of their quality 05 fighters, and the once 
famous ‘Black Week’ of December 1899 came as a severe shock- 
BuUcr, advancing to the relief Ladj-smitb, was defeated at 
Coleaso, Alcthucn, advancing to the relief of Kimberley, was de- 
feated at Alagcrsfontcin, and Gatacrc was defeated at Stermberg 

* ColomU place oamc« are often tntemuns Ladrrznith cotn- 
metnoratea the wife of Stf Harry Smith, a popular covtmor earty in the 
century iUrryjmith* 11 ■ /ew nulet away, but unknowa to fine ai it 
Cid not (tand a Colento, which will be mesuoned bter, com* 

memoratet a ItiiSopof Natal whohad prcnouily been a I larrow matter, 
ai^ author of a well known acbool anthnwtic. 
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tn Cape Colonj People began to doubt if our brave and 
spomng oflicen really fcnea' tbtftr trade, and the well-known 
remark attributed to the Duke of Wellington was parodied by 
some one who said that *the battle of Colenso was lost on the 
playing fields of Eton’. 

The turn of the tide From this point onwards the British 
government and public woke up Lord Roberts was sent out as 
commander-in-chief, with Kitchener as his chief of staff, and 
large reinforcements In February 1900 Kimberley was relieved 
by a cavalry force under Sir John French, and a few days later 
Ctonje, the victor of Magersfontem, was defeated by Kitchener 
and compelled to surrender with 5,000 men at Paardeberg 
BuUer on the same day relieved Ladysmith, where the garrison 
and inhabitants bad endured severe privations In May the 
small and isolated post of Mafdkiog, sjoliully defended by Baden- 
Powell, afterwards the fooodcr of the Boy Scouts, was relieved 
by Colonel Plumer, aftenvards one of the best of our generals 
on the western front m the &st great war In* June Roberts 
occupied Preiona and Kruger fled to Europe, where be was 
welcomed on landing With great enthusiasm by the Preach 
population of Marseilles, but failed to get any support from the 
French or German governments 

The Kkdkt eUctton It looked as though the war was over, and 
the government deaded to dtssolve parliament a year before its 
normal life was ended, and appeal to the couitry ^ The Liberal 
party was hopelessly divided, some having supported the war 
and others havmg opposed it, and the 'khaki election', as it was 
called, gave the Conservatives a renewed ni3;oTJty of 130 over 
Liberals and Irish Nationalists combmed This was one of the 
few occasions between the first Reform Bill and the first great 
war (1832-1914) when an ejection gave a government a second 
inning, ‘following on’ as it were 

The death of the Queen ^J^n the first month of the new year 
and the new century (January 1901) Queen Victoria died at the 

* Though by law a parliament could last tevea years (Septennial Act, 
1716), the customary limit was see years. la spe<^ circumstances, e g 
the defeat of the government, a parliament can be dissolved any tune 
The previous pages of this boc* lUusnate both the six years hmit and ' 
occasions of earlier dissoluuoni of parliament, e g 18S6 and 1875 
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age of eigfity one It is diffictili to measure her influence on the 
fortunes of the country and empire she ruled Broadly speaking 
It may be said that she gave a new lease of life to the prmaple of 
popular monarchy When she came to the throne the monarchy 
had been thoroughly disaedited by the various and conspicuous 
defects of the four Georges It seemed a useless meumbranw, 
a fifth wheel to a coadi already adequately moving on the four 
wheels of the cabinet and parliamentary system When she 
died It was the bdoved and honoured symbol of national umty, 
standing above con.trovetsy> above party strife, and above the 
geographical divisions of a world wide empire 

It REACTION, I90I-6 

77 i« nea hng Edward VII was close on his sixtieth birthday 
when he came to the throne Something has already been said 
of hiBv on. a ptewous page (see p |le had been, rathes 
jealously excluded from pohacal responsibility by his mother 
down to the end of het^life. He bad neither her extra 
"ordinary mdustry nor, perhaps, her shrewd judgment, but he had 
A broader outlook on Ide, and a remarkable gift foe mabng bim 
self agreeable to all sorts of people, though his preference was for 
sportsmen and pretty women He scarcely ever rqjd anything 
except newspapers and novels, and his influence on the course ol 
events m hu reign was less than most people supposed at the 
lime He particularly enjoyed state visits to foreign capitals, anc 
ihe grratest service he rendered his country was his very tactfu 
and popular visit to Paris in 190J, which paved the way foi 
our Entente treaty with France On the other hand the per 
sonal antipathy between him and his nephew, the Gennai 
Kaiser, inaeascd the difficulty of keeping on good tcimS witl 
Germany 

The South Afnam War The South African war failed to cm 
with the occupauon of the enemy capital in the summer of 1900 
Instead it contmued m the form of guerrilla warfare, or hide am 
seek over the wide uplands of central South Afnca, for nearly 
two years xonrn ^t^-asaweansffiiiataskfefrKicdteaec aadibs 
British army Kitchener dmded the country into sections by 
lines of block houses and rounded up the enemy bit by bit 
s * * 
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dnvmg them agamst the block house Imes It was necessary to 
dqsnvethc enemy forces of the help they incvifably drew from 
their kinsfolk on farms, so farm buildmgs were systematically 
burnt and their inhabitants, mostly wcMnen and children, herded 
mto concentration camps The pamfiiUy high death rates m 
some of these camps led the new Libinal leader. Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannermas, to denounce wbar he called ‘methods of 
barbarism’, a phrase which exated mdignation m Brttam though 
it won him a sympathy which afterwards proved v’aluablc among 
the Boers 

At last all was over If aeroplanes had existed at that time the 
latter phase of the war would perhaps have been over la nt'o 
months mstead of two years By the treaty of Vcrecmging the 
Boeis laid down their arms and acknowledged the annexation of 
their tepubhes Self govemmenr was to be granted as soon as 
possible. Dutch as well as English was to be taught m tlie schools 
and used in the law courts The Bnosh government nude the 
Transvaal a gift of C'i 000,000 to assist in rc-establishiag the 
Boers on their farms, a generous action which reconciled many to 
their new status within the Bnosh Empire The South Afncan 
war seems $0 small to-day in companson With the wars that have 
followed that most people &{ to reahre that in one respect it 
surpassed all prcMOus records Never before m history had 
armies totalling over 400 000 men (or anything approaching that 
number) been transported over 7,000 miles of ocean to Cghl a war 
on the other side of the world 

hias Tcputatxtms The war made at least fi\e important new 
reputations Sir John French, who was to command the British 
forces m France m 1914-15, Baden BowcU of Mafcking and the 
Boy Scouts, and in Brmsb poLucs, Lloyd George. Ueyd George 
had, regardless of consequences to himself, condemned the war 
froTfi ftrst to last as a wicked assault upon a small nation vnth a 
perfect right to its own independence. Gladstone would almost 
certainly have done the same, but for the time Lloyd George was 
the most unpopular man in the Bmish Isles, Aficr a plucky 
speech in Birmingham be escaped from the ailentions of an 
isfurtated mob di<guiied m the amform of a pol ceman But 
when real pluck has been shown, even in an unpopular cause, 
the Erimh pubUc have a vi-holcsome way of fcrgctimg or forgivmg 
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the cause aod remerabcnng Ac pluck. On the Boer side 
the important new reputations were Louis Botha (pronounced 
Boaia), commandcr-in<hicf of the Boer forces in the latter part 
of the war, and his heutenant Jan Smuts These two men 
became loy^ sert’ants of the British Empire, and the first and 
second prime ministers of a Umted South Africa (Act of Union, 
1910) Botha led South Africa into the first and Smuts into the 
second great war 

Results cf ihe *r 3 r Reviewing the ultimate results of the war 
one may say that m one respect thej were good, without war and 
conquest it is hard to sec how union could ha\e been achi<ncd,» 
and union was necessary to the welfare of South Africa Yet 
m another respect they were bad, the war perpctuaicd the 
cleavage m spirit between the two races When one visits South 
Africa to-day one has on uncooiforuble fccUng that Rhodes is 
still the nanonal hero at Capetown, and Kruger at Pretoria, 
where his colossal statue confronts one on emerging from the 
railway stauon Botha, the great reconciler and a far nobler man 
than either Rhodes or Kruger, has by comparison no memorial 
in the hearts of any but the wise and the few 

The BaJfaw government Salisbury resigned m 1902 on 
account of failing health and was succeeded by Balfour who had 
for the previous seven years been leader of the House of Com 
mons The Balfour government ended in a crushing defeat at 
the next election (1906) so that il ts often regarded as a failure, 
but It had some distmguishcd achievements to its qredit One 
of these was the Educauoa Act of 5902, establishing the present 
system of county secondary schools, a step forward m cducaUon 
as great as Forster’s Act thirty two years before Unfortunately 
this Aa, by amferring further state-aid on the Church of 
England elementary schools to enable them to keep pace with 
the inaeasmg demands of educauonal efliacncy, irritated the 
Nonconformists who wanted the Church schools to be ‘frozen 
out’ of the nauonal system Thus the Aa helped towards a 
revival of the Liberal party 

Irtsh Land Purchase Another important and cxccUcm 
measure was George Wyndhams Irish Land Purchase Aa 
The Gladstone Aa of i88i with its ‘three Fs’ had never been a 
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success, and tUe Conservauves had for some tune been cspcri 
mentmg wirh schemes to enable the Insh tenants to buy iheir 
land from the landlords with money borrowed from the state 
The Act of 1903 carried out this plan on a large scale and brought 
the old Irish landlord system, already described, to an end 
Henceforth the tenant paid annuiti es on his loan to the state 
instead of rent to a landlord, but his position was immensely 
improved * Wyndham then went further and began to expen 
ment with ideas of What was .palled ‘devolution’, but was la fact 
sema Home Rule But Unionist pre;udice was aroused, Balfour 
, bowed to the storm and dropped Wyndham from his cabinet 

The Committee oj Impend Defence Balfour also established 
the Committee of Impenal Defence, a very important body con 
tainmg cettam cabinet numsiers and the profosional chiefs of 
the War Office and the Admiralty It served as a linh between 
the army and the navy, and between both servicm and the 
govemmeat It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the pan it played m planning the effioent conduct of the first 
(and indeed also the second) great war It seems extraordinary 
that such a body should not have existed before, but for the 
previous fifty years we bad not seriously contemplated the 
possibility of taking part in a European war 

The end of isolation Balfour also brought to an end the penod 
of ‘splendid isolation’ (see p i) Since the end of the Crunean 
war we bad not had an ‘Ally’ in the world, ifiid on the whole had 
not wanted one Our intense unpopularity in isery Contmcnial 
country during the South Afncan war made people realize that 
isolaaon might have its drawbacks Alorcover Germany had 
begun to build her fleet (tJpy), Russia had built her Trans- 
Si^ian railway and might threaten our interests in China, 
where she had annexed the important harbour of Port Arthur, 
France had nearly come to blows with us over Fashoda, the 
United States had shown undisguised hostihty to us over a trivial 
question about the frontier of Bntuh Guiana. 

Chamberlain fai cured aUiaoce with Germany, and approached 
the Kaiser and his foreiga minuter BtUow when they mited 

’ to 1933 De V«lm JnreiceiKed theiaad annult es cad reubied them 
for hli own aovemmeot wbi^ nccdlesi to lav, bed net adTaand tbe 
nsooey 
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England m 1900 The Germans led Chamberlain on and 
induKd him to make a spccA advocating su<di an albanccj bin 
when they returned to Gennany tbQ- gave the proposal a public 
and scornful tejecuon This may mdeed be regarded as a tuming- 
point m history 

The Japanese AUtance Repulsed by Germany the go\ em- 
inent turned to Japan, and concluded the Anglo-Japancse treaty 
of I90Z by which each country undertook to support the other m 
war if attacked by more ahan one European power The treaty 
enabled Japan tvro years Utec to attack Russia, and thus prepared 
the way for Japanese aggression m the Far East But the treaty ■ 
was of great v^ue to ms at the same time, for »t enabled us to 
withdraw most of our naval forces fton the Far East and con- 
centrate them m the North Sea Under this treaty Japan entered 
the war against Geteiany m 1914 

r?i« Angh-B:en:h Emence What followed was^cven more 
important, the Anglo-French treaty of 1904 This famous 
treaty did not establish an alliance, binding either side to light 
m any particular circumstances, it established what was corre^y 
called an entente ccrdtole, or foendly understanding It was a 
settlement of all existing duputes between the two countries m 
every part of the world Siam, Gambia, Madagascar, Newfound 
- land, Morocco, Egypt. It was realized that, though it was almost 
impossible to settle ^y one of these if taken by itself, it was much 
easier to setde-them aU taken together The important pair were 
Morocco and Egypt It was agreed that France would support 
the posmon we had acquired in Egypt and that we would support 
the position France was at that time acquiring m Morocco, for 
the rule of the native Sultan was breaking down and Fiance was 
engaged m adding Morocco by gradual and rather subterranean 
steps to her A&ican Empire 

In 1905 die Germans set themselves to test the Entente and 
to prove to France that it was of no value The Kaiser landed, 
during a yachting cruise, at Tanker and made a speech declar- 
ing that Gennany must and would mamiain the mdcpendence 
of Mntoooj lonaediaMly afiannadis sb* GtnaaEi s^'^eiiiintni 
demanded that the future of Morocco should be made the 
subject of an International Conference. This met at Algeciras, 
near Gibraltar, in 1906 and ended m a substantial victory for the 
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Entente Germany received little support from her Aliss 
Austria and Italy — whereas France was firmly supported by 
Great Britain In trying to break the Entente the Germans bad 
strengthened it The military authontics of the two countncj 
had been allowed by their governments to discuss joint war 
plans 

The Conference of Algearas took place after the fall of the 
Balfour govemment, but happily that made no difference 
Conunmty of foreign pohqr, agreement between party leaders on 
that all important subject, bad been secured ever smcc Queen 
Victona bad forced Gladstone to entrust the Foreign Office to 
Rosebery in 1886 Rosebery had been m general agreement 
with Salisbury, and now* Sir Uward Grey, the new Liberal 
foreign secretary, was m general a g r e ement with his Conscn'ative 
predecessor Laosdowne 

So much for the achievements of the Balfour goiemmeot; sre 
have now to consider the difficuluea m which it became involved, 
and which led to a triumph of liberalism that would have seemed 
impossible a fciv years earlier 

The tariff reform eompejgw As Colonial Secretary Chamber- 
lain was very anxious to draw closer the bonds uniting the mother 
country with the self govcmuig Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and what would in a few yean become a united and 
self-gos ermng South Africa There were three imes along which 
such closer union could be approached, the creation of some kind 
of Qiunol of Umpire to which the Domuuom would send 
reprcsentatii'cs, an unperul army and naiy wtth Domuuoa 
contingents, a tanlT system m which the Dominions and mother 
country would give a ’preference’ to eadi oiber's exports while 
imposing taxes on goods from foreign countries This last was 
often colled by the German name ZoUeeran (custom’s union), it 
was by a ZoUrerttn that Prusso, m the second quaner of the 
nineteenth century bad laid the foundations of the union between 
herself and the other German sutcs After each of the Queen’s 
and also after the oofonatioa of Edward VII there had 
been held a Conference of Dominion prune numicrs with the 
Colonial Secretary at chairman Chambcilaui la d these ideas 
beforctbcCcIoniaJCenfrrecceofijcc The Demafcn premam 
rejected the first two propota!* but favoured the thud ^ct the 
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third vras impossible so long as Bntam maintained her free trade 
system, It u-as impossible to give a preference to imports from 
the colonies svithout imposing a tariff, as it is called, on imports 
from fotcign coimtnes So m 1903 Qiambetlam opened a 
political campaign m fas our of Tariff Reform, or a return to 
‘Protccuon’ 

This placed the government in a difficulty Most of its 
supporters m the House of Commons •were m fas our of the 
change but scscral cabinet ministers were not, and Balfour 
wished to keep an open mind on the subject imtil it had been 
much more fuily msesugated Chamberlain left the government* 
and so did four free traders, induding the Duke of DcTOnshirc ' 
As Chambetlam's campaign developed it became less a 
campaign for imperial priffercnce and more a campaign for 
the protection of British indostncs against foreign, particularly 
German and American, competition It was pointed out that 
pncticaUy all foreign countries imposed tariffs on Bnush goods, 
^ 80 why should not we do the same in return? On the other hand 
*ftee trade’, under which we bad flourished for over half a 
century, had become almost a religious doenme with many 
EngUshsian The main battle was fought over 'food taxes’, or 
a rcturo to the sj’stcm of the Com Laws There was no industry 
that needed protccuoitjo much as agnculture, hut would the 
average town-dwelling Dntoo consent to u? The slogan ‘Your 
food will cost you tnote’ may have been bad statesmanship but 
II was effective ‘poliucs* Anyhow, the campaign divadcd the 
Conservatives and reunited the Liberals Balfour’s attitude, 
which may be exprmsed m the words, ‘There is no hurry, and 
the pomes at issue arc extremely complicated, let us all think it 
over a bit longer’, merely annoyed both panics, for a prune 
minister is expected to have dear views, even if wrong ones, on 
every subject presented to him 

Chinese Lahour Then theigovcmmcnt made a big miMakf m 
South Africa The imneowners were short of labour for re- 
startmg the gold mines, and asked permission to import 50,000 
Chinese, to which the govctnincnt weakly consented The 


‘ ‘The Duke’ resigned sereiat days later than the others There were 
reasons for this, but of course the humorists said that the Duke’ had 
only ]ust woken up 
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cxperuncm was objecoonaWc on iwo quite distinct grounds 
It vFas offensive on moral grounds, for the Chinese bad to work 
under condiuons not far lemotcd from slavery and to live in 
'compounds’ wuhout any women, for the experiment did not 
include the importation of the Chinamen’s wives It was also 
regarded by the workmg classes throughout the empire as an 
attempt by rich capitalists to increase their profits by getting 
nd of ‘w^te’ labour Ac the next cZccoon one of the most 
effective Liberal posters was a hideous yellow Chinese face, bnt 
whether those whom it led to vote against the Conservatives did 
•so because they hated the Chinamen or because they hated the 
enslavement of Chinamen remains a mystery « 

Two more counts against the government remarn to be 
mentioned Though the Report of ihe Commission of Enquiry 
after the South Afecan war revealed grave faults m oux army 
organization, the govcmraeni fafled to cany through any cffco- 
tive army reforms, but this probably lost them few votes, foe we 
had sot yet envisaged a future war on the Continent Secondly, 
the government gave great offence to the trade umons, as will be 
shown in the next chapter 

TTu! fUetton o/ 1906 la order to make more sure of a victory 
for free trade the »berals temporarily dropped Irish Home Rule 
from theu programme. When the decuon came m January 
1906 the Conservatives, hitherto nearly two-ihirds of the House 
of Commons, were reduced to less than onisquarter of it The 
liberals had a majonty of 240 over the Conservatives, and there 
were besides not only 83 Irish Nationalists but also a new party 
of 51 l^about members, and both these parties would normally 
vote With the government Some people said there would never 
again be a Conservative government, but they were wrong It 
was the Liberal party, not the Conservative, that was entering 
on It last mnings 

Before entering on the last years before the fint great war, it 
wiU be convenient to take a survey, for the whole period 
1914, of anam other matters These will be the subjects of the 
next three cbspteis The main line ofthe narrative here broken 
off is resumed in Chapter VlII 
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The Labour Movement, 

1870-1914 

THE REFORM BILLS, as wc Call them, of 1867 and 1885 bad gi\cn 
the vote 10 the poorer classes of the community, and as these , 
trasses make up the majonty tt followed that henceforth they 
would deade who should gotem the country and what sort of 
policy should be pursued But would these newly enfranchised 
voters be content with the old gentlemanly parties and the 
alternative poliaes they offered? or would they acaie a new 
psity, kd by actnbca of ibca oms class, asd nouJd if pursue 
an dtogethet new kind of policy, socialism for example? The 
purpose of this chapter is to find answers to these questions, so 
hr as answers were provided m the period before the tot great 
war It IS convement to start with the trade unions, because 
these were the most effective woiking-class organization at the 
time ^ 

Trade Vmons A trade umon is a combination of wage- 
earners fox defcnci against then employer The employer 
naturally wants to get his work done as cheaply as possible, the 
purpose of the trade union is to insist on the best wages they 
can saew out of the employer The members* snbscnpUons arc 
used to finance the workers during a strike, and also for various 
other purposes Trade umons bad been legalized by an Act of 
X824, but m 1870 their membership was confined to what was 
called ‘the arutoaacy of Labour’, groups of highly skilled 
workers, such as engineers, or shoemakers There was m those 
days a wide gap between the sWled and the unskilled worker, 
small bodies of highly skilled craftsmen on the one hand and 
the great mass of unskilled labour, unorganized and uneducated 
Uwag under conditions that would be regarded as mtolerable 
to-day Trade umomsm covered m the main o^y form^j q{ 
these classes up to 1S90 
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The Trades Union Congress, an annual gathering of repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, was founded m 1868, and in 1871 
It created a ‘parliamentary committee’ whidi was henceforth the 
chief organ of ‘Labour’ (as wc call tt) for making its views fcnowp 
to the government In this same year Gladstone's first govern 
ment had carried a Trade Union Act which, though granting 
certain trade union demands, pointedly refused to grant the most 
important of them In those days, when trade uaiomsts were a 
minority of the workers in any mdustry, the difficulty in any 
strike was to prevent the employer from filling the places of the 
strikers with ‘blackleg’ labour The trade umomsts would, 
therefore, set pickets round the works and ‘peacefully persuade’ 
the would be bladdegs to keep away Gladstone’s Act made 
pidcetmg illegal The result was what one may call the first 
poLucal Labour movement Two mmers were actually elected 
to the House of Commons m 1874 Uisraeh recognized the 
grievance and his Trade Umon Aa of 1876 legalized picketing, 
end in other respects placed the unions in a stronger posiuon than 
they bad ever occupied before 

Secta/ism But the nud-Victorun age had been one of steadily 
growing prosperity The old biKcmess and revolutionary feel- 
ing of the ‘hungry ’forties’ and the Chartists bad died down 
What revived it was the severe set back or ‘slorap’ suffered by 
industry in the brer ’sevenuesand early 'eighties Thu suggested 
to some people that the Vietonan phiJoSophy of progress- 
democratic parhameot, free trade, free education, freedom for 
industrial cntcipnse and so on— was inadequate; that something 
much more drastic was required, namely sociaium Sooalism 
is a term with many meanmgs, but in all its forms 11 is the opposite 
of the rmd-Victonan ideal of /a«r« /arre The idea of fojsses- 
fatre is that the state should leave people as free as possible to 
manage their own affain, interfcnng only ivhca thej made tljcm- 
sclvcs an obvious nuisance to oihw people OthcrwKC lofsr- 
fcrccce teas only justified in thccaseofchtidica who were unable 
to look after themselves Thus the state limited die hours of 
children’s work in factories and (after 1880) compelled their 
parenu to send them to school Under Soaalutn, on die other 
band, the state would step in end take control of the grater pan 
ofthenatton’s business in order toensure toes cry one a fair share 
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of the good things of this xrorld Put shortly, it would ^cnfice 
liberty for the sake of equality 

The people who preached sooahsm in the 'eighties were, for 
the most part, not working men Hyndman, the founder of the 
Social Democratic Federation was an old Etonianrand went to his 
meetings m a top hat Another was William Moms, poet and 
artist Some aimed vaguely at some kind of resolution But the 
most influential group m the long run was the Fabian Soacty, 
m which the most conspicuous members were Sidney Webb, a 
writer of voluminous books on Jndusmal Deinocracy and suchlike 
subjects, afterwards a member of the first Labour Govetnmenv 
and Bernard Shaw who afterwards became the most famous 
dramamt of his day The Fabians stood for ‘the inevitability of 
gradualism’ They held that socialism would permeate soacty 
bit by bit, without any one noticing it, that the state would find 
that It had got to play a larger and larger part m controllmg and 
orgamztng the bres of the people, and m this forecast they were 
entirely right Tbebest thmg to do, m the opinion of the Fabians, 
■was to get theu ideas into the beads of the rising gcntniioa of 
both the esisting poUucal patties They wtte by no means 
certam wbetba a new and professedly soaalist party would, ever 
be requued 

Pormy Socialists of all schools found 5 uppon*m the results 
of inquiries mto the actual condiuous of the poorer part of the 
population, which w«e undertaken at this ttm» For eitample, 
Q^Ik Booth, a wealthy shipowner, undertook at his o-sro 
expense 3 survey of the whole population of London, the results 
of which were published m seventeen successive volumes The 
facK revealed were appalling Thirty two per cent (one and a 
quaner milhoas) of the whole populauon of London were found 
to be hving below the poverty line’, 1 e m conditions which 
made ordmary good health impossible These were not for the 
most part unemployed, tney were employed and often overworked 
—and underpaid Some provmaal towns would have shown 
worse percentages than Ltmdon 

Vie Dock Sinke Just at flic time when facts such as these 
had begin to sink into i«oplcs minds there occurred (1889) a 
Stoke of one of the most distressed sccuons of the commumty 
the London dock workers Two soaahst members of the 
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eDgineenag trade union, Buns and Mann, stepped in to assist 
Ben Tilleit, the dodccr, la organizing the smke ' Symjjathy was 
widespread m all classes and the dockers secured the objea of 
their strike, payment at the rate of sixpence an hourl There 
followed a big expansion of trade imiomsm Great unions like 
the Mmers* Federation and the Nanonal Umon of Railwajinen 
were built up, and these, unlike the old unions, were not confined 
to skilled craftsmen of a particular traj£ but were open to all 
workers m a particular mdusiry 

The Lahour party As yet there was no Labour party m 
•parliament, for the working men candidates occasionally elected 
became members of the Liberal party In 1887 Keir Hardie, a 
Scottish miner and a socialist, tuged die Trades Umon Congress 
to found a new and mdependent par^, but he met with no 
response. Uodiscouraged, be founded an Independent Labour 
Party ( 1 LJ* ) hims^ and was deaed for West Ham in 1892 
His first appearance at the House of Commons was made coO' 
spicuous by a brass band and a tweed cap,* on subsequent 
occasions he discarded the former but not the latter 

In 1S95 the I L P put up twenty mne candidates, bur they 
'were all defeated None the less, ^e Trades Union Congress 
was being slowly surred to acuon, and in 1899 a joint conumccee 
of the T U O , the I LF , and two socialist soacucs was estab- 
lished under the utle of the Labour Representauon Committee. 
Its purpose was to Cad and support workuig-elass candidates 
with socialist opinions, and its secretary was James Ramsay 
MacDonald, who became the first Labour prune mimstcr twenty- 
five years later 

The Toff Vale Case For some years the committee made 
hrtJe progress but in 1902 n was presented with what it really 
needed, a first-class grievance In 190Z a strike of the emplojecs 
of the Taff Vale Railway occurred and certam undouwedly 
illegal acts were comourted The company ciauned damages, 
not from the worhnen guilty of these acts but from their trade 
union, and the judges deeded that a trade union could be sued for 

* Burns and Mann moved afierwarda la opposite directions Burni 
becameavefy comervatire CaM0CtMiniimta(he£.ibera)covemment 
of 1906, Minn became a violent ComfaunJst and spent considerable 
periods m prison. Both lived to • great age 

• A picture of this will be found in the iUunraitd London Nver 
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damages ansmg out of wro n gful acts comnutted by its manbers 
dunng a strike Thu decision came as a surprise, for it has been 
gencr^y supposed that, under the terms of Gladstone's Trade 
Union Act of 1871, trade unions could not be sued for damages 
If Balfour’s Conservative government had been wise, they would 
ha\e introduced a bill restoring the Itgal posmon to what it had 
been generally supposed to be Thej did not The result was a 
great Labour agitation, alongside the liberal agitation against 
Tanff Reform, and the decuon of 5* Labour members m 1906 
Lt^ovr m parltamatt These Labour members had their 
election expenses and annual salaries paid from a fund raised by 
the trade unions In 1909 another legal decision declared that 
this was illegal, it was perhaps also unfair that trade umon sub* 
scnpiions, paid hf trade unionists who might well be Liberals 
or Consen stives, should be used to finance MJ?.s with whose 
policy they disagreed Ultimately the trade unions got round 
this drSculty by having a separate pohucal fund to which only 
those members who wished need contribute The posmon of 
Labour members was also eased when parliament m t9tx estab 
hshed salaries (£400, afterwards £600) for all members of the 
House of Commons 

In then first session (1906) the Labour party secured Liberal 
support for the passage of a Trade Disputes Att, whieh not only 
reversed the Vale verdi« but in other respects gave trade 
unions privileges they had never enjoyed before But during 
the remaining eight years before the first p«t war the party was 
not very conspicuous Lloyd George, a mimster m the Liberal 
government, rather ‘stoic their diunder' by embarking on a 
programme of social reforms which, for the time being, made him 
rather than the Labour party, the leading diampion of doe poor 
But It may well be argued that it was the possible rivalry of the 
Labour party at future elections that stimulated the Ubefals to 
undertake these measures 

Induitnd unrest The years 1911-15 were marked by a senes of 
of strikes on a larger scale than any wimessed before, a railway 
strike which temporarily paralysed the railways in 1911, a strike 
of ncjsly ^ niSiion co?i nunete fox a mtaih m 1912, whidi led 
to the intervention of the government and as Aa establishing 
minimum wages for all classes of underground workers, and a 
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dock strike in the same year. In 1913 these three great unions 
made a ‘triple alliance’ with a view to combined action on sonie_ 
occasion in the near future. The ‘general strike’ did not come 
till i926j but it is likely tha^ but for the outbreak of the first 
great war,_it would have come about ten years earlier. These 
smkes were partly due to the new powers enjoyed by trade 
unions under the Trade Disputes Act, and partly to tiic fact 
that wages, which had rken fairly steadily during the last 
of the nineteenth century, had stood still during the opening 
years of tlic twentieth. 



VI 


1870-1^14 

THIS aupTER may be regarded a» a sequel to the fint chapter of 
the book, It gathers together aod survej-s, from the standpoint 
of the opening ^cars of the twenueih ccntur>, a number of 
subiects which have not found a pbcc m the pohucal narramc . 
of Qiaptets II-IV 

Resulit of Edueaum The Education Act of 1870 brought 
mto existence in the course of the next thirty years a vast pubhc 
svhich bad been taught to read aod vmte bur, since school ended 
at fourteen or earlier, was in no other sense educated The 
really educated class was not enlarged, that was to be the 
function of Balfour's Act of 1902 In any case real education 
cannot be achieved by mere schooling Many sons of the nch 
pass through full time courses m expensive schools and umver- 
smes without ever bccommg rcaDy educated However, Ae 
• spread of elementary education had an interesting effect on the 
most widely read form of literature, the novel Hitherto novelists 
had wnticn for the whole novel reading public. Scott and 
Dickens were not ohly recognized as the best novelists, they had 
also the biggest circulauons In the latter part of the niDCtcenth 
century those reckoned by good judges to be the best novelists 
were no longer the ‘best sdlers’ Wc find what m modem slang 
would be called *high»biow* and ‘low brow* novelists On the 
one hand wnitts Ukc George Eliot and George Meredith wrote 
for a comparauvely small public and in a style which assumed a 
high degree of intelligence and education m then readers, on 
the other hand writers like Mrs Henry Wood, author of rn« 
Lyvney or Marie Corelli, author of The Smrov:t of Satant addressed 
vast publics m books which good judges despised 
Newspapers These facts influenced the development of news- 
papen In 1870 and for many years later, newspapers were very 
serious and by modem standards very stodgy producuons 
There were no pictures, few hcadlmes, masses of solid print, 
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and little news was to be* found la them on any subjea but 
politics They had small ctrcula&dns and were addressed to an 
educated and senous' public Other classes did nor read daOy 
papers at all, though m l8Scta Utile weeUy paper called Tii-litt 
was started for ihcir benefit Later on an Inshnian named 
Harmsworth, an assistant of the editor of Tit tits, realized the 
possibilities of a 'Tit bitized* daily paper After espeninenung 
with the Evening Httss he started the Daily Mail la J8p6 The 
result was prodigious In three yean’ time tt had a orculanon 
of half a million, twice that of any other daily paper In due 
course be became Lord Northchffc and his brother, who was 
his busmess manager, became Lord Rothetmere. fa 1904 he 
staned the DaHy Mirror, prunanly intended, as it namcjietbaps 
implies, for women A nval firm launched the Daily Esfress 
and the Daily Sketch What was mere serious was that most of 
the older nctrspapers found that they must adopt the new 
tneihods if they were to keep ahre, for Harmsworth is said to 
have realized that what was most acceptable tn the kitchen would 
find a welcome m the dnwmg room as well In 190S he actually 
purchased The Timet, the leading newspaper of the world Ife 
was wise enough not to turn K into another Daily Mail, m many 
mpeas he did it a lot of good by malung 11 more readable and 
reducing itsT^ce, but it wws a nmfoitune that, during the first 
great war, the leading newspaper of the country was the mouth* 
piece of an impul«« millionaire, whose genius ran more to 
salesmanship than to statesmanship Shortly after the srar The 
Timet pass^ into oiher and stradier hands 

The general result of the Harmitrorth rcrolution, k it ma) be 
called, u that toKlay there arc far more newspaper readers but 
far fewer newspapers, and moit of them, both London and 
pnnmcul papers, arc the pr o peny of a small number of very 
wcdJiy firms 

Religint ^TiDc people read tbcir newspapers more, they read 
tlirfr lliblcs lets There was a great decline la church-goi-g 
But one type of diurchcunship dneJoped an rs-er incraurg 
Mgour TTiesc were the Anglo-Cstbolics, frho traced dew't 
Bom the ‘Oxford hlercment’ cd" the ea*Jjp years of \ 
reign The Aftglo-Ca hel c* trade ml headway in ilitmdncncit 
of b g towns, hitherto almost onrcKicheJ by religion, Tbe 
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rcalizauoa of some of the homble facts of poverty, which 
siimulawd the soaaUst movement m the ’eighties, also led to tlie 
establishment by schools and tiniversitics of ‘missions* and bo>'s’ 
clubs which hav c done mu<h good work In 1870 Dr Barnardo 
had opened the fust of^bis ‘Homes* for honiclcss children, in 1 878 
*J 7 iUiam Booth founded the Salvauoo Army Both these organi- 
aatiODS not only did a great work at home in Bntain but organized 
extensiTC emigration to the British dominioos overseas 

The arts Three of the fine arts — music, drama, and archi- 
t«ture— weifi^at a deplorably low level in mid-Vlctonan Bntain 
Somethuig may be said here about the recovery achieved m all 
three of them before the first great war 
Aliine. British musical talent has always been strongest m 
choral musi^ and the oratonos of Handel and Mendelssohn were 
much sung throughout the Victorian age, but apart from this 
It would be almost true to say that we had in 1870 no good 
composers and our concerts were both few in number and low 
in standard of petfoimancc compared with those of Germany 
or France A revival came la the *eighues with the operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, light works but admirable withm their own 
limits Party and Sta^ord were good composers of the same 
generation as Sullivan, less popular but more profoundly 
musical, and both did a great work of musical education Queen’s 
Hall, the first really satisfactory London concert room for 
orchestral concerts, was opened in 1893 a**d Henry Wood started 
his annual seasons of ‘Promenade Concerts’ It has been truly 
said that a oimpanson of the early ’Prora’ programmes with 
those of the period between the two great wars 1$ the best 
possible evidence of the rismg standard of musical taste Elgar 
came to the &ont as a really great composer with his Enigma 
Vanaiions m 1899 All his best work hes between that date and 
1914 Some years before 1914 the gramophone had developed 
sufRacntly to be an aid to musical cducauon, but m 1900 its tone 
was only sulSaent for ‘comic’ purposes The early records were 
made on cylinders and were heard by means of car phones 
‘Broadcasting’ did not exist till after the first great war 
ZhoiM Why nmeteenth-csntury England wnh its many 
great novelists should have faded for so long to produce good 
6 
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t»7itcn for the thcat;e w « myiteo* to ft vnt. The grratrtt 
tctof and actrcsi of msddic rid late Victorian dxyi wee Henry 
Ir%lnf' and Ulcn Tmy; they nude their rcrutatiort in per- 
formincca of Shakespeare and with tneiodramas thar would 
to^y be drsmfsjed as third rate But in the hst jesrt of the 
century a proup of really bnlltint drarutist* were prqurirs to 
take the public by itorn, chief amortg them Benurd the 

hardhitting Irish taiutst, and Jam» Barrie, the wbumical 
Scotsman, creator of new fairylands The cinctna was already 
In action but had hardly become a neal of the theatre; it spcaalaed 
la ‘real life* pictures, such as *Our Kas-y*, which cajojed » long 
nin at the London Polytedunc. Charbe Chspbn, the first 
world famous film star, was not heard of until the middle of the 
first great war 

Archiifeturt The badness of Victorian music and drama no 
longer troubles us, but bad ^^o^lan architecture M another 
matter, there Is to much of it, owing to the great espansicn of 
wealth and population, and i( Is to extremely solid lIHiy wxs it 
CO bad^ One cause wxs the to-caUed Gothic rtvivaj, g disascraus 
attempt to budd nor only churches but raJiray stations, hos- 
pitals, and pnrate bouses io a vaguely ‘medieval’ style, the 
most censpicuaus mark of the beast being tbe arched window 
Victorian Gpihic bears about tbe same rclatioo to real Gothic os 
the wax ladies m dressmaken* windows bear to our sisters and 
mothers Tbe other cause of badness was the coming of 
Buebmery which made esery kind of mechaaicai omamcntaiion 
cheap People designed a plain budding — plain for usefulness— 
and then stuck oraimaiQ on it— fiw beauty This is nor the 
way to build We have made some pregros since those days 
bow much, is a manes of optmoo. 

3 Jie Naziimal Trwt There are places when no arcbitcctuie 
« all IS bencr than the best architecture The spread of popu 
latioo over the couutry, the mcrcasing for hobday 

resorts, and the expansion of mdustry threatened to rum much, 
of the English countryside In 1895 the enterprise of ccitam 
disaples of the great writer, John Ruskm, founded the Nauonal 
Trust for the preservation of places of natural beauty or historic 
interest The Nanoaal Trust has done a great irorfc m purchas- 
ing and presemng for pubbe eotoyment such places all over the 
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country It is no fault of the Trust that it has unintentionally 
encouraged m %*ulgar winds the notion that the bcautj of 
England is concentrated in certain car marked ‘bcautj spots'— 
horrible phrase 

Transpert The early Victomn age had been the railway age 
The later penod brought new forms of transport to the roads 
The earliest was the elcctnc tram, run on rads and deriving 
power from overhead cables These invaded the big provincial 
towns in the 'eighties and 'nineties, but were kept out of central 
London — very wisely as it turned out, for the motor bus which 
came later was a better means of transport, and all the expen- 
sively laid tram-lines have been or ere being abolished The 
pcirol-dnven internal combustion engine was patented by a 
German, Daimler, in 1885 and the motor car was developed m 
that country and in France, the only contributory Brmsh invcn 
UOD bong Dunlop’s pneumatic (tt an Biicd) rubber tyre 
Motoring was made possible in Bntam by the repeal (189Q of a 
law which forbade mechanically propelled vehicles to proceed 
along the roads at mote than four miles an hour ^ But motonsg 
before the war was 10 the mam an amusement of the nch The 
toads, untarred, were quite unprepared for such irafEc, and the 
cars of the early twentieth century raised clouds of dust for the 
benefit of pedcstruns, cyclists, and horse-drawn traffic It » 
not altogether fanofol to suggest that the dust douds raised by 
the rich motorist contributed to the Labour movement and the 
‘ana nch’ campaigns of Lloyd George, and that the tamng of 
the roads, as well as the extension of the use of the petrol engine 
to all dasscs in the motor bus, has helped to restore good fcclmg 
between the classes 


Flytng The petrol engme made flying mevitable The old- 
fashioned balloon, a spherical gas bag with car attached below, 
was launched by Montgolfier before the end of the etghteenih 
century It bad httic practical unportance as it ojuld only go 
where the wind took it. The next development, more than a 
hundred years kter, was the dirigible balloon, or airship— 


a -mt >ra. fad ihty 1 * 3 , 


‘There was n „ 

for the onl7 vehides c ^ , 

eng a es vnih "mt aoo wheels llad they bw ‘/r^ 

they would have ruined the roads and fn^itened the horses 
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a agat'Shapcd gaa-bag dnven by a petrol engine In 1901 
Santos Dumont fic^v round the Eiffel Tower at Pans in one of 
these machmes, and the Germans used them (Zeppelins) for 
bombing Bntam m the first part of the first great trar But the 
future was svith the hcavicr-than air roadune— the plane la 
i^oSTarman, a French atiaen of Bntish parentage, perfortncd 
a circular flight in a biplane and it was at once edipsed by an 
American, Wflbur Wnght, who flew thirty mflcs in forty minutes 
In the next jear Blinot flew across the Channel and m 1911 the 
War OIGcc gave their first order for aircraft — five planesi It 
was thought that they mi^t prove useful for scoutmg 

fPirefeii and suhrrumnet The year 1901 is the significant date 
for tivo other inventions that helped to revolutionize the arr of 
war Marconi sent the first wireless messages across the Atlanue, 
and the Bntish Admiralty undertook the CDnsmiction"of their 
first submarine. It was another twenty years before tvircless 
telegraphy (dots and dashes) reached the stage of wireless tele* 
phony and made broadcasting possible 
IPbmen suffiage The first diapter of this book gave some 
account of earher stages of the movement for securing the 
equally of the sexes It remains to record the deterz^ed 
anempt to secure the pachameotary franchise during the tea 
years beford the first great war Tlie opeaiag. event was the 
fouodauoQ by Mrs Pankhurst of the Women’s Soaal and 
Political Union in jpo,^ Mis Pankhurst was the Parnell of 
woman suffrage. In her view there had been enough of argument 
and persuasion For yean past a majonty of the House of 
Commons had been professedly in favour of some sort of 
measure for giving the voce to some classes of women, but none 
of the bills introduced ever passed because no government 
would give them oSiaal support, and the reason was that every 
government. Liberal or Conservative, contamed important 
members firmly opposed to the measure, and no government 
willingly takes up measures that will spht its party Sq Mrs 
Pankhurst deter m i n ed to bully the government into granting 
women the vote by aeating and tnamraming an mtolerable 
nuisance unnl such a measure was passed Her foUowers, who 
carried out her orders, became known as suffragettes to dis 
anguish them from the peaceful snffiagists of earlier tunes 
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They began 'with 'scenes’ from the women’* gallery m the 
House of Commons, and notous proceedings atpoliucal mcci- 
ings, and went on to acts of violence such as breaking shop 
windows or slappmg policemen’s faces In 1910 there was a 
large and disorderly demonstration, outside the Houses of 
Parliament during which 153 women were arrested Then 
attacks on public property led to the dosing of the British 
Museum and Other national institutions They set fire to empty 
buildings One woman committed suicide b> throwing herself 
in front of the horses dunng the Derby, and was giica the most 
spectacular funeral in London since that of Edward VII When 
imprisoned, the su&agcttes went on ‘hunger-strike’ and had to 
be subjected to the unpleasant process of forable feeding 
■When their health wus undennmed by this process they had to 
'be tdcased, though it ts said that some of them hoped to die of 
their prison treatment, if martyrdom would funber then cause 
It 15 impossible to say whether these methods would have 
achieied their object because the coming of the first world woe 
cut short this as well os other domestic etcittmcnts During 
the war women served dietr country m so many directions, 
repUong men required for miiitarj service in oU kinds of 
responsible and dangerous jobs, that the grant of woracm suffrage 
m the Franchise Act of 1918, carried during the Ias» year of the 
war, met with scarcely any opposition The vote was restricted 
to women over thirtj, not because women take longer than men 
to acquuc wisdom but because, if women were given votes like 
men, at the age of twenty-one, there would be a female majority 
in the electorate Ten years later even this consequence of sex 
equality was accepted with equanimity, and the age qualiCcauon 
lowered to twenty-one The Act of 1918 also entitled women 
to stand as candidates at parliamentary elections, the fint to be 
cleaed being Lady Astor The fini woman cabinet mmistcr 
was Miss Bondfield m the second Labour government, 1929-31 
The number of women in the House of Commons has never 
been much more than a dozen, and shows httlc signs of macasmg 
Scotland and WaUf A great deal is said abour Ireland in 
this book but very lude about Scotland or Wales, similarly there 
is much about South Africa and httle about Canada or Ausiraha 
In each case the contrast iBusttatcs the old kaying, ‘Happy is the 
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country that has no history’, or ‘whose history is dull' However, 

a few remarks about Scotl^d and Wales may serve to end this 

chapter 

The most important development m modem Scottish history— 
It began long before the opening of our period — has been the 
deselopment of Glasgow and the Oydeside as the greatest ship- 
buildmg centre in the world Into this one distnct half the 
inhabitants of Scotland have been concentrated Ihe slum 
omdiuons were, and perhaps snll are, worse than in any othff 
part of the British Isles It is therefore not surpnsing ^at dds 
district of Scotland has been conspicuous in the ‘left wmg* 
pohucs of Great Bntam It produced Kor Hardie, and the 
small group of 'Independents* led by Maxton in the parharacais 
of the penod between the two wars all sat for coastitueaaes in 
this distnct Another diaractensac of this district a that it has 
been largely recruited from Ir^and Just at Presbytenan Scots 
crossed to Ireland and colonized Ulster in the seventeenth 
century, so Catholic Irish from the time of the famine of 1846 
onward base drifted to Scotland where they constitute the 
poorest classes m the industrial districts About one-fiiUi of 
the population of Scotland is now Insb>Catholi& 

In the early ’eighties, when Panell was making Irish Home 
Rule the du^ issue of Bnnsh pohucs, Scotland put forward a 
much mote modest demand for some recogniuon of her pohtical 
lodividuahty, and in response Salisbury in^SSy (the 'Caretakers' 
government) created the post of Secretary for Scotland la 
recent tunes the annual debate on the estunates of the Scottish 
OSict has been by courtesy left to Scottish members, so that 
Scotland en;oys usoffiaally a certam laessiuc of self govemmear 
There is to-day a Scottish Naaooalist party demanding, on paper, 
a great deal more than this, but the demand is not hkdy to be 
pressed It is a matter of histoncal sentiment more than practical 
pohucs 

Wales resembles Scotland to this extent, that she has m 
modem times crowded the bulk of her population la one m- 
dustnal area, the South Wales coal held and its adjoining sea- 
ports, wbQe the mountainous areas have actually declined in 
population. She also had at one time tfie semblance of a 
nauonalzst moieinent XPhen ZJoyd George entered the House 
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of Commons in 1890 as a fiery yomsg orator of twenty-seven 
he was more of a Welsh nationafist than a British liberal. But 
Wales’s main grievance was an ecclesiastical problem, a demand 
for the disestablishment of the section of the Chordi of England 
in Wales, and it has been satisfied. The Welsh Qiurch Dis- 
establishment bil! was introduced in 1912 as twin brother of the 
Irish Home Rule bill of that year, to enjoy the benefits of 
the Parliament Act (as explained in Chapter VIII} and, unlike 
the Irish bill, it became law after being three times passed in the 
House of Commons. It was fiercely opposed by the Conser- 
tTiuves and the leaders of the English Church — and as the future 
proved, very foolishly; for the episcopal chuidj in Wales has 
greatly benefited by the fact that it is now a purely Welsh 
insthudon. 

Wales, like Scotland, has been prominent in ‘left-rring* 
politics. If Scotland produced Keir Hardie, the founder of the 
Independent Labour Party, Wales produced A. J. Cook, who 
' more than any other one man was the author of the G»cral 
Strike of 192$. 
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xs TEERE IS one thing about the Bntish Empire more remarlahle 
than Its size it is in ranety It is mstnictir^ for example, to visit 
m succession British West Africa {the Gold Coast and Nigcna) 
and the Union of South Afhca Both these regions have oes 
with Bntain but they have no nes with or interest in each other 
In British West Africa a few hundred avil servants, appointed 
and controlled by the Colonial OfBc^ are engaged in nihng and 
guiding some twenty three miUion A&cans and trying to teach 
them to build up a avilizanon m what wiU always be their own 
country Ko Bnton would dream of settling down and bringing 
up a family to be atueos of West Africa, the climate foibnU it 
In South Africa Bntish and Dutch, m a self>go\'emiog com 
munity connected with but not controlled by the Dominions 
Office,* are bunding up a national state of their own The 
posmon of the native Africans within their state consotutes their 
most diffiadc problem, but they refuse to treat the Africans as 
their equals, and we in Bntam have no control over ihar policy 
I can remember cvoXisg surprise and dis^easure at a Souffi 
African dinner table by telling how I bad seen Bntisb avil 
servants playmg polo with the sons of a native pnnee m Northern 
Nigeria, such social intercourse of Black and White would be 
stron^y condemned in South African soaety 
This chapter will survey very bnefly the history of the pnnapal 
regions of the Bnash Empire dunng the period 1870 to I9i4» 
beginning with the self govenuog dominions 
Canada The foundation of modem Canada is the DommiOfl 
of Cinada Act, 1867 Before that date the term CanaAa coveted 
no more than die two provinces of Upper Canada (Ontario) and 
Lower Canada (Quebec) The former was inhabited mainly by 
British and tbelaiTCT by Breach settlers and their mutual relaaoos 
' The Dominions OSoe was leparared 6 «jo the CcJoniaJ OtCee shortly 
after the first great war 

7 » 
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had been a source of endless difficulty Should they be separate 
or united? Both systems had been tried without great surcess 
The Aft of 1867 established a federal system, with a federal 
government at the new” capital of Ottawa for them jomt concerns 
and provinaal governments at Quebec and Toronto for local 
matters sudi as education in which the two provinces had 
entirely difietent requirements But it did more than this It 
mcluded within the new Domuuon* the old colonies of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick and the recently established colony 
of British Columbia Nor was this all The Canadian states- 
men who designed the Dominion intended that it should be 
contmuous from sea to sea, linkuig die St. Lawrence Valley widi 
distant British Columbia 

The first step was to buy out the Hudson Bay Company, the 
great fur-ttappmg company founded in tlie icign of Charles II, 
which possessed rights over all the land outside the existing 
colonies This was done m 1869 The next step, and much 
more difficult, was to build the Canadian Panfic Railway 
Canadians looked southwards and saw that the Umted Stdtes 
had spread easily and rapidly across the Contment, the first 
iranscontmental railway (1867) followed m the wake of the 
pioneers But the Canadan problem was much more difficult, 
for between Lake Superior and the begmnmg of thcjiraine lands 
at Winnipeg lie six hundred miles of what is virtually desert 
The investment of money m the railway was an act of patriotism 
and faith, for there were many doubters As late as 1881, under 
the heading of ‘The Canadian Pacific Bubble*, a well-known 
London weekly paper warned its readers against putting money 
mto this ‘mad project’ However, the railway was completed m 
1885 The chief aedh for the achievement goes to two Scots 
Canadians, Sir John Macdonald, the prime minister, and Donald 
Smith, afterwards Lord Strathcona, a busmess map of great 
wealth who badted die scheme with all the finance at his disposal 
Strung like beads on the stung of die railway are now the praine 
provinces of Mamtoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the greatest 


‘The Canadians wished to esU their federauon the Kmedom of 
Canada The title was alteted at the request o£ ihe foreign office which 
behesed that the term ‘kingdom* would give offence in the United 
States, with which we were at that fime on very bad terms 
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whcatfield in tiie world They were colonized very largely from 
the United States, but these Americans were themselves in many 
cases sons of Gmadians who had migrated to U SA earlier in 
the century when Canadian development was at a standstill 
There was some opposition among the fur-trappers to the 
expansion of Canada — two rebellions, m fact, led by Louis 
Riel It IS a mark of the growing naoonhood of Canada that 
the first m 1869, was suppressed by British troops stauoned in 
the colony and the second fifteen years later by the Canadians 
themselves 

• A promismg feature of Canadian history in the openmg years 
of the twentieth century was the great mcrease of populauon In 
1900 only 30 per cent of emigraots from Great Britain settled 
witbm the empire, most of the rest going to the Umted States, 
In 1910 80 per cent settled within the empire the bulk going 
to Canada Between 1906 and 1915 Canada received two and a 
half nulhon irmrugrants of whith the great bulk were either 
British or the Amencans already mennoned The total popu- 
lation IS now over ten millions 

The French community in Canada continues to grow in 
population, not by immigration but by the fertihty of its natural 
inaease There u hrtle soaal mtercourse between French and 
Bntuh, though equally little lU-wiU The two races hve their 
own lives In their own provinces side by side, utterly unlike, the 
French being a simple, old fashioned stay-at-home folk, off- 
spring of pre-revolutiocary France Canada is an admirable 
illustration of the fact that two very different peoples can hve 
happily together under one flag, a lesson much needed in 
Europe 

Australia When our period opens Australia consisted of six 
separate colonies — ^New South Wales (the oldest), Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and the island 
of Tasmania The use of Australia for the transportation of 
convicts had been abolished m 1840 (in Tasmania not till 1853) 

The goldfields of New South Wales and Viclona, which helped 
to draw colonists to this distant conUnent had been opened in the 
middle of the century, those of Western Australia in *890 AU 
the oolonies enjoyed sclf-goveroment. 

The great event of Australian history within this penod is 
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ihc combination of its colonics m z single Cott^non\^eal^h of 
Austialia in 1901, the pnnapal author of the s 5 icme being Sir 
Henry Paikes, a statesman of New South Wales The mam 
motive maVang foe federation was the need of a common policy, 
the 'White Austraha’ policy, m the matter of immigration. 
The White population, almost entirely Bntish, was still small, 
even to-day it is only seven millions, and the contment might 
easily be flooded by immigration from Chma and Japan unless 
rigid restnctioa was imposed The jealousies of Sydney and 
Melbourne involved the creauon of an entirely new aty at 
Canberra 10 be the capital of the Commonwealth 
The Australians have been described (not by themselves) as 
the finest soldiers m the world, and their performances m the 
libj’an campaign of 1940-41 ttrtamly tend to confirm this 
estimate 

Neu) Zealand New Zealand, whose two islands occupy an 
area about equal to that of the Bnosb Isles, had been added to 
the empire m 1840, and the fine thirty years of its history, at 
any rate so far as North Island was concerned, were very stormy 
owing to the conflicts between the Bniish settlers and the Maoris, 
the attractive and warlike native race South Isbnd was prac- 
tically uninhabited when the British arrived One of the prtnapal 
scttlOTcnts there was orgaiuzcd and financed by the Church of 
England and givcn^tbe name of Canterbury hence Cantetbury 
lamb 

The Maon Wars ended in 1870 with an agreement acceptable 
to both parties The Maoris have representatives m the New 
Zealand parliament, a privilege enjoyed by no other non- 
European race m any British self goiermng dominion Their 
numbers are few, oriy one twenueth of the total population, 
which IS now over one miUion 

South Africa The conflicts of British and Dutch in South 
Africa have already occupied roudi space m this booh, the story 
can be resumed here after the treaty concluding ie South 
Afncaa war In 1906 the Bntish Liberal prune numster 
Campbell Bannennan, decided, m spite of the misgivings of 
many members of his own cabmet and the opposiuon of nearly 
all Bnmh Conservatives, to grant the two conquered republics 
complete self government Two years later a situation had 
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arisen which a foreigner might well hare accounted atrasge- 
Thrcc Dutch prime ministen for Cape Colony, the Tnaswah 
and the Orange Free State, and their British coUcaguc in Nital 
accepted an invitation from the British iligh Coxnnissicnc? for 
South Airia to meet in confertnee and draw up a constiwtioa 
for the Union of South Africa. It may he added that they 
received valuable help ta their labours from a group of young 
British impcrisluts who had been brought out in the icTrkt cf 
Alflacr, the previous High CbmmrMioncr, and were ckknased 
'AUIoer’s kindenrartca*.* 
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of Austrdu are altogether msignificant. South Afnca oa the 
other hand contains two nulhon Europeans and six nulUon 
Afincans or Bantus, and these Bantus arc a sturdy race, capable 
of much progress m avihzatioa Wc wdl not attempt to discuss, 
much less to pass judgment on, the almost msolubly difficult 
problems that this fact involves for the future of South Afnca 
Its ultimate solution depends on the answer to this question 
IS the Bantu really a permanently mferw type of human bemg 
by nature, or is his mfenonty (whidi at present is very real) a 
temporary matterductotheacadentsofhishistoryhithcrto^ No 
one really knows the answer to this question At present the 
Bantu IS m all sorts of ways excluded from full otizenship m what 
his leaders regard as by rights his own country 
India The total white population of all the Bnnsh domimons 
is only about half that of Great Bntam to-day India on the 
other band contains a population neatly ten times that of Great 
Britain with varieties gteatet dm axe to belbund in the whole 
length and breadth of Europe We can only touch the fringe 
of this vast subject The most interestug line to follow m the 
history of India between 1870 and 19:4 is the early stages of 
the movement which has to-day produced a widespread and 
impauent demand for Indian self government, either m the form 
of complete independence or as a self govemmg* dominion 
withm Ac empire 'pic beginnmgs of the movement might be 
traced to die British deasion m 1835 to provide India with an 
« 5 ucational system on British lines and based on the 
language and literature Macaulay, who was mainly responsible 
for that deasion, wrote Tt may be that the public nund of India 
may expand under our system till it has outgrown our system, 
that, having become instructed m Xuropean knowledge our 
subjwts may, m some future age demand European institutions 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not, but never will I 
attempt to retard or avert « Whcneicr it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history ' It has come, and it mvolves 
difficulties that perhaps Macaulay did not foresee, but he was 
quite right m foreseeing that Indians familurizcd with British 
iddas about liberty would demand liberty for themselves 
In 1885 there was founded the Indian National Congress 
which has since the end of the first great war become the prmapal 
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organ of anu-Bntish agttaboq on behalf of the Hindus, who 
consatute nearly three-quarters of the population of India Its 
founders were moderate men and the Viceroy, Lord Dulfcna, 
welcomed its establishment In response to the demands of Cos 
gress Indian Local Councils were established to co-operate widi 
the dijma officers of the Indian Ovil Seme* in certain depart 
ments of their work (iSSS) and Advisoiy Councils with Indian 
members nominated by British governors of provmces were 
established to advise, but not to control, the governors (1892) 
Neither of these experiments gave mudi satisfaction Congress 
drifted into a more dedmtely ana Enosh attitude under the 
leadership of Tilak, the fbrenmnerof Gandhi. 

The last of the great Viceroys of what may be called ‘the old 
days’ was Lord Curzon No one was ever more 

whole-heartedly devoted to the welfare of India, but he un 
doubtedly thought of himself as a tmd of Indian Emperor, and 
tome of bis measures caused anu Enosh agitaoon to asstunc 
wider duneostons than ever before. Vnicn Campbell Banner 
man’s Liberal government came into power shortly after Cuixon s 
retuement the appointment of Jolm Motley, famous foe his 
advocacy of Irish Home Rule, as Secretary of State for India 
exated hopes that he might be going to give ‘home rule' to 
India But Atorley bad no such mrenaons, and the so-called 
Moriey-Miflto reforms of 1909 (Minto being the Viceroy who 
collaborated with Morlcy), though they meated Indian provincial 
assemblies elected by limited classes of Indians, gave these 
assemblies no real co n trol over the pronaaal governors That 
was how things stood at the outbii»k of the first great war 
WeshaUhaveioieinrn to the snbject of India later on 

TrtfJcaJ AJnea, The Tr^ical Aftican colonies are by fat the 
newest of the great provmces of the British Empire. A map of 
Africa dated 18S0 would show coihir^ but three very small 
patches on the western ‘bulge', remnants of the old slave-trading 
bases To these there has bera added m West Africa the great 
wedge of Nigeria with its Afncao populaaon of twenty milhons, 
and on the eastern side of Africa 4 continuous s*ne$ of temtones 
from the southern fronaet of ^ypt to the northern fronQcr of 
the Umon of South Africa Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, Tangan- 
yika (acquit^ from Germany after the first great war), Nyasaland, 
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the tvro Rhodcsias Why this sudden espansion of empue ic 
Afnca at the end of theninciccnth and the start of the tweauetb 
centuries’ 

It was not until the pioneering work of the great explorers was 
more or less complete that governments, Bntish and Omtinental, 
realized the possibilmes of Tropical Africa Limgstone, the 
greatest of them, died in 1873, and the message of the widely 
read books m which be recorded his travels was that what A&m 
needed was not only Christianity but also commerce and, where 
possible, European settlement Stanley earned on his work, 
explonng the whole Congo Basin He entered the employntent 
of Leopold n of fielguim, and this sovereign became unftr 
tunately a leader in the exploitauon of Africa by European 
governments— unfortunately, because the Belgian Oango under 
his rule was the scene of alummablc attoanes 

There were good reasons why European governments should 
feel mterested in tropical coloruzaaon at this tuse lodustiT was 
becoming mote productive than ever before, and consequently 
seeking new markets It was also demanding waeasing supplies 
of tropical products, rubber for belting and tyres, and oil for 
lubncauon So there occuned what is commonly called the 
'scramble for Africa’, in which France, Gertnany, and Italy 
partiapated as well as Britain Unlike the scramble for Amenca 
and India m eaiher centuries it did not entail European war, 
though the rivalry of France and Germany ^n Morocco played a 
part m the events leadmg up to the first great war We have 
already said something of the Bntish occupation of Rhodesia 
^1893) ®od the Sudan (1898) We add here something on the two 
pnnapal ventures m West and East Africa — ^Nigeria and Kenya 
Ugan^ 

Nigeria After the suppression of the Bnusb slave trade in 
1807 one of the prinopal peace-time occupations of the Bntish 
navy for the next sixty years was the suppression of slave trading 
earned on by ships of other naDonalmes It was to facilitate this 
work that we o«xiipied Lagos,nowthe capital of Nigeria, m iSyr, 
but for a long time it was aa isolated post The r^ beginnings 
of Bnush Nigeria date from the establishment of the Royal 
Niger Company under Sir Geoige Goldie (a Manxman) m 1886 
The company received powerful support from Qiamberbm 
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when Colonial Seaciarj, and m 1899 the go\cnimen: took over 
the responsibdmcs of the compan> and established the pro- 
leaoqtc of Nigeria, wllich for the first wenty years of the present 
centu^ was governed by Sir Fredcnck Lugard, a soldier who had 
played important parts elsewhere m Tropical Africa and became 
one of the greatest of Bntish colonial administrators In early 
days Nigeria, and indeed West Africa general]}, was known as 
‘the white man’s grave’ Modem medicme, more particularly 
the discover} of the cause and consequently the means of pro- 
tecnon against malaiia, have altered all that, but it can never be 
a country for European settlement 
Ea:t Africa Our interest m Uganda began with missionary 
enterprise In 1875 the explorer Stanley, who visited the 
country, persuaded the King of die Buganda, perhaps the more 
Qvihzed of all topical Afncan peoples, to issue an appeal for 
Qiuich of England imssionanes, which was pubhsbcd in the 
Daily Telegraph Among those who responded was Mackay, 
an engineer as well as a missionary, who rendered the country 
great service in both capaaues But ‘a new king arose who knew 
not Joseph’ The nussiooanes were m danger of their hves, and 
in 1890 the Imperial British East African Company, which had 
been founded to develop trade m East Africa, sent a small 
military expedition to the country Uganda was qpnexed as a 
■British protectorate in 1893 by Gladstone’s last government, with 
Gladstone’s very rehictant consent 
It remained to connect Uganda wiib the outside world, and a 
railway was bruit, maudy by labour imported from India, from 
the port of Mombasa This railway ran through the highlands 
of what is now called Kenya, one of the very few districts of 
Tropical A&ica suitable, by reason of its alutude, for permanent 
settlement by Europeans It is a curious fact that Chambetlam 
offered these highlmds to the Zionist Jews as an alternative to 
Palestine They refused u, and there is to-day a small but 
fairly flourishing Bntish commumty established there, with its 
capital at Nairobi 

Railways It will be noticed that m both East and West Africa 
as also m Rhodesia, the foundations were laid by chartered 
companies, similar m many respects to the East India Company 
that had established Bntish hie m India long ago It is also 
7 
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worth icmartag that tha last twenty years of 

century were a peat age of earn European nJway 

the Trans Siberian railway, the Mombasa to 

from Capetown to Sahsbuiy m Rhodesia, from 

Uganda, from Accra on the °ol^ S m underrate 

the warlike Ashanm, against whom ™ ^ ^ the 

small campaigns m >S74:o»l“ES“ 

railwav from Lseos to Kano m norwcrn Nig first 

Sn/Se Sahara Lamr still mid unfinished wh^^c W 
war broke out, German engmeets were bimmg 
Baghdad railway to link Constannnoplc with the Persian Golf 
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' Pre-War 

I LORDS VERSUS COMMONS, IpoS-H 
IN 1906 sre arc wiihm eight yean of the fim creat war 
TO iTOk back to-day It looks as if ihroiighout those eight ylr, 
lie war tras inevitably approaching nearer and nearer^Bm to 
great mass of Bnmh people, ineludmE a majmty „f 

With Gttmany and were unable to see that she had anv 
pound for qu^elling with us, or indeed with any of her na^^ 
botm, since she was enjoymg immense prosDcnrv n»r 
tsolauon* had rendered us unaccustomed to^e^antr'f 
interest in continental politics and real knowledee of sS 
:™ ^ed to spea^ts m fl.c“offlS °a^rfbX“ 
i“St6 were, dunne these eisht vMn i. --., . , ownere 

tension and alarm, as will be shown, but they died 
M quickly as they arose Our attenuon wi 
domesne af&irs andjt so happened that, as the toq^ T 
nearer, these domesuc affairs grew more Ind ™ 
ntatmg In all these respects Se pte to 
very imhkc the pte war y^ 1933-^ 

the^e Campbell Bannetman, 

sweepmg a victory m the election of "f? f 

Md genial Scotsman He had been el^d '’“‘“'y 

before when the patty was at a low ebb Vt h?hfd“"“ I”” 
regarded as a first rate man, comparable with mv'S>i,°”“ 
pnme numstets mentioned m this book aTL ? ’j*'' P'™“us 
^anyoneeapected He-dirfi^L IT 
^quitb, a veiy able hamster of midS^^s '’5' 

^quith was pnme minister for a lonrrr ongm 

(1^8-16) than any predecessor smee Lofd LiT^'^iTo 
»d .. may be safely said that_™ P^^iSr Ivt “T^o 
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^ many and sucli varied difficulnes to contend wiiii The libcraJ 
' go\ emment of 1906 u generally held to hai e contained more first* 
class men than any other before or since Among them were Sir 
Edward Grey at the Foragn Office, Haldane at the War Office, 
Uoyd Oeorge at the Board of Trader and Winston Churchill, 
then only thirty-two and not yet in the cabinet, but already 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies I He has enter^ parliament 
as a ConservatH-e four years earlier, but had gone over to the 
Liberals because of his opposition to ToriiT Reform 1 

Four undertakings of Um government have already been 
dealt with the Algeatas conference and the strengthening of the 
Anglo-French entente (p 59), the Trade Disputes Act (p 6 J), 
the grant of self-government to the Transvaal (p £ 2 ), and 
Motley's Indian rrfonm (p 84) 

Amty end Navy TheoutstandiDgachicvementoftbegovem* 
ment in its early years was Haldane's army reforms, a nmter- 
piccc of rcorgaoizauon, the more $0 as they were made without 
any addiQott to the numbers of the army and an actual redoettoR 
m Its cost For the first tune the army was provided with a bead* 
quartets 'general staff* or ‘ihmking machine’ An eipcdiocmaiy 
force of SIX divisioos ready for immediate tenfee abroad was 
organued — the 'old conteropliblcs’ of 1914 The tcmiorul 
arm} of senri trained troops was created, and the university and 
school 'volunteer corps’ were Imked up with the War Office as 
Officer’s Training Corps, to provide oCicecs for the tcmtoml 
army Schoolboys be^ to make contact with 'Cen A’, little 
realizing tt would prov e the first step to the trenches of Flanders. 
Haldane had been educa ed in Gamany and offen expressed 
his admiration for the great Gcmian philosophen of the past. 
When the war came the popular pms tamed m him »» a pro- 
German and drove him out of pohticaj life, not because they 
really supposed he was one but h^iue a campaign of that k«d 
helps a nevrspaper’a cxrculiuon 

• TiiC term Under ,S«nur7 ha* t»o incarinat Sor»nfBve« 

•s be«) Jt fne»n» {'xtiutncn'srr UoJrr Seermry, L« the c4 

the eahtnef truniuet in tui vttUAiaertirf-mvtit »< ocher (Iran <t <ne*et 
•r<Tnunei« Uoier Secrnaiy, lx the hexJ of ihe ant tenkr ta 
depmnwa b owotion, »aj of eouj>e not • saeftjNrr et r^,.SB>eni ot 
der>ealert on p*Trr poSiUis, c.f Cm ImO Undcr-SermuT 
trxaiiisitd ott pacr $J 
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la naval matter* the gOTcmment were at first much less wise. 
The DreadiNf’i^ht, a new super battleship, had recently bcwi 
bunched, but the Liberal government cut dowTi their pre- 
dccessots’ programme of further Dreadnoughti m the hope that 
the Germans would respond m the same spmt This *pohc> of 
appeasement’ had the opposite cfTcct from what tvas intended, 
and the Germans redoubled that efforts to get ahead of us 
The public woke up to the situation m 1909 with the slogan, 
*Wc want aght and we won’t wait* The gotemment aoxpted 
the demand, laid down eight battleships that year and five m 
each of the two following years These eighteen, completed in 
1914, stood between Britain and destruction m the opemng 
stages of the war 

The House of Lords The soaal policy of the government 
brought It at once m conflict with the House of Lords On the 
whole It is a remarkable thing that, m spite of the establishment 
of a middle-class electorate m and a democrauc ^ectotate m 

1S67 and 1885, conflicts between the House of Commons and a 
House of Lords, consisting entirdy of wealthy persons repre- 
senting no one but themselves, should have been so few It is an 
excellent lUuscranon of the moderanon of British politics But 
during Gladstone’s last government, a weak government with a 
mmonty of British support and dependeht for its on 

Irish votes, the House of Lords had rejected a large number of 
government measures, actmg frankly as a Conservative House 
against a Liberal government, and the country had approved by 
giving the Conservatives a solid majority at the next decuon 
These facts seem to have had a disastrous effect on their 
lordships’ outlook. They did not realize that what could be 
done against a weak and lU supported ^vernment like that of 
1892-5 ought not to be done agamsr a government that enjoyed 
the greatest majority of modem limes * So they rejected one 
important measure after another, the chief being an Educauon 
bill (1906), and a Licensing bill (igo8)> to reduce the number 
of public houses They let throu^ the Trade Disputes Act, 
berause the Conservatives wanted to keep on good terms with the 
ntw Labtwi party, but otherwise the wily soaal reform of 

» Up TO that date eurpaaied by the maiorines of toi8 and 

1931, M ■will be lecorded later y o 
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importance they let through, and that unwillmgly, was the first 
Old Age Pensions Actj giving five shillings a w'cek to peitons over 
seventy whose incomes did not exceed ten shillings a week— a 
small beginning of the present system (1909) 

T 7 te Conservative Party It will be seen 10 the course of this 
chapter that m many respects throughout these eight years the 
Conservative party acted with great recklessness In fact they 
lacked leadership Joseph Chamberlain had been stricken down 
by a paralytic stroke m 1906 and took no further part m politics 
He (hed m 1914, perhaps the most forabic figure m modem 
Bnnsh pohnes among those who failed to reach the prenuersbip 
Balfour was discredited by his wobbling attitude over tariff 
reform and was m fact deposed from his leadership by the 
B M G ('Balfour must go*) movement in 1911 His successor, 
Bonar Law, was a Canadian of Irish origin who had made money 
in Glasgow, an able but at this stage of his career a violent man 
The leader of the party in the House of Lords, Lord Lansdownc, 
had been a good foreign secretaiy and prinapal author, on the 
British side, of the entente treaqr with France, but in other 
respects be was a weak mao with little understanding of Briush 
democracy ^ 

The tioyd George Bucket So the Liberal government entered 
the year r9U9 in a state of irntnaon against House of Lords 
and also confronted with the problem of finding an extra 
£15,000,000 in taxaoan, a large sum m those days, to pay for the 
old age pensions and the eight new battleships Lloyd George 
after a bnlhant innings at the Board of Trade had become 
chancellor of the exchctpicr when Asquith became prunc^ 
minister It was his business to find the new money 10 hi$ 
Budget of 1909 But he looked farther afield than that and 
sought to make his Budget a real instrument of soaal reform, 
after all, he thought, the essence of social reform « to take money 
away from the and spend tt on the poor- provided you spend 

It vrasely He applied to income tax for the firtt tune the 
pimapal of graduauon (see p 45), imposed the first taxes on 
motors and petrol, and intro^c^ certain taxes on land which 
exasperated the Conservatives But the Budget was really 
harmless enough, what roused opposmoa was not so much the 
Budget as the speeches its author ddivered in its favour Uoyd 
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lumstet could ask the long to create suSaent new peers to carry 
through the House of Lords a measure clearly demanded by die 
people * It tvas thercforc'dcadcd to bold a seaet conference of 
the leaders of both parties, four from each party, to sec if they 
could find an agreed solution At the best, this might solve the 
whole problem, at the worst, it would give the new king tuoe 
to ‘find his feet’ The Conference lasted through the summer 
months, but failed to reach agreement" Its secrets were well 
kept at the time, bur we now know that the rival leaders agreed 
on the two main prmciplcs of the Parliament bill (i) that the 
Lords should m foture have no power to touch ‘money bills , 

1 e Budgets, and (u) that any other bill should become law if « 
passed the House of Lords in three successive sessions, te three 
years runmng The breakdown occurred because the Conser- 
valives insisted on excluding from these artangemeots any bfll 
altering the consticutioa jts^, for etample, a bill giving home 
rule to Ireland This the liberals could not accept even if tb^ 
bad wanted to, for Home Rule had been pur backmre ibeirpar^ 
programme and they were once agam dependent on the Insh fox 
their majoricy in the House of Commons 

77 ie Parltammt Act So parliament was again dissolved, and 
the elecuoQ of December 1910 gave almost exactly the same 
result as that of January Actually, the liberals lost three seats 
and the Conservauves one. Labour and the Insh each gaming 
two The Parhament bill was introduced and passed the House 
of Commons, and now the extraordinary state of indiscipline in 
the Conservative party revealed itself Though both Balfour 
and Lansdowne were in favour of lemng the bill through, a large 
section of the peers, the 'Die-hards’* as they were called, deter- 
mined to defeat it if possible Lansdowne bad to persuade a 
number of his party to yotefer the bill (instead of merely abscam- 
ing from votmg.at all) m order to get jt through and avoid the 
alternative of having the Houst of Lords swamped by a host of 
Liberal new-comers For Asqmtbnot only had the King’s assent 

« It was a threat to ereate eew pccft that persuaded the House of Lords 
to accept the Reform Bill of >832 

• liie nidename of the hliddleset regfment, the ‘Old $7th‘, it wu fiO« 
Urtt introduced into politics and has been used since for toy policy of 
obsuxtate opposition to ctunee. 
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IQ the acation of peers, he had (be hsts of supporters of the biU 
^ho sTOuld accept peerages already made out 
ThchiUbecamelawm August X911 It dominated the pohucs 
of the next three jears, as will be seen Smce.yi4 its provisions 
have never had to be applied, partly because the House of Lords 
has leamt its lesson, and partly perhaps because (estraordm^ 
as It may seem) never since the end of the first great war has 
there been a strong anti-Conservauvc majority in the House of 
Commons The only anti-Con«crvame governments since 1918 
ha\ e been wo bnef Labour governments, nexther of them bac^d 
by an all-Labour majority ^ 

Insurance Act The same year (1911) saw the passage of an 
Act whidi has made very much more difference to the hves of 
ordinary people Lloyd George*s Health Insurance Act The 
pnncyile of the measure was compulsory conttibutioos from 
employers and employed, paid by means of weekly stamps, and 
subsidized by a conmbutioo from the state 4d from the 
employee, 3^ from the employer, and zd fiom the state each 
week, so ^at the insured person got, as Xioyd George said, 
‘mnepcnce for fourpence’ — or rather mnepence a week’s worth 
of b'ec doctor’s treatment and weekly payments for his support 
when lU The bill was opposed ftom many quarters, by the 
Labour party because they objected to the wotket** contribution 
and wanted ‘mncpcoce for nodung’, by Conservative mistresses 
who objeaed to stamp bekmg, by doaors who thought they 
were not going to get enough profit out of it Lloyd George 
met all opposition to the bill both inside^d outside parhament 
with remarkable skill In the popular eye he had by this time 
as completely eclipsed his leader Asquith as Joseph Chamberlain 
had c^psed Salisbury and Balfour tea years before The 
Health Insurance sdieme, once 11 was launched, proved an 
immense success At the same time an Unemployment Insurance 
Act was passed, limited to a small number of trades which 
suffered from tegular 'seasonal* unemployment General un- 


employment msuraace did not come till after ihe first great war 
* The Parliament biU also redoced th^ legal duraaon of a 

parliament from seven years to five By a cunous chance the first parha 
Ti«!tftrcfcjwn.\otItaj\ann3UOD.^ ■4eft e^ectedlnX>ecenlber roio lasted 
longer than any patbameni asw* the reign of Charles 11, its life beme 
ptoloivsed by a futthw Act of ratlamcnt uatU the first great war was over 
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Two more valuable measures dealmg with industry had bccfl 
passed a year or two earlier and may be mentioned here, the 
establishment of Labour Lxebanges, now called Emplojiaent 
Exchanges, through which men m need of cmploynicnt and 
employers m need of men could establish contaa, and the Trade 
Boards Act, by which the government took control of the wages 
paid m ‘sweated’ mdustnes, le industries mamly cmplo^anff 
women in which nages were bdow any toJcrabJc standard la* 
deed by this measure the government imcfertook to do for the 
workers in these distressed industries what, in other industries, 

• the workers were able to do for ihemselves through their trade 
unions *■ j 

T/re Agadir Crtsu It was lo I9rt, once ogam, that the ianget 
from Germany thrust Itself more forably than before on British 
attention Ever since the Conference of Algeoras rnmee had 
been gradually extending her hold over Morocco Suddenly a 
German gunboat arnted at Agadir, an obscure port on the* 
Atlantic coarc of Alorocco, end the German goi’cmmcnt de- 
manded ‘compensauoQ’ for the commercial riglits which, she 
claimed, she was losing owing to the Trench occupation of that 
country Once again Britain stood firmly by Trance, ahd LIo)d 
George, after coniuhaaon with Grey, the foreign secrctaiTi 
made s speech in which be declared plainly that Brjtaio would 
fight rather than see Trance bullied b} Gcnnany The wo*ds 
were the more cffecuvc as coming from Llo/d George, hitherto 
regarded as the most 'paafiJt’ member of the cabinet and the 
ducf opponent of the big naty pohey TIic Germans were 
enraged but contented thctmclics with • small strip of tenitory 
which Trance was prepared to give them elsewhere, % transfer of 
territory from French Equarorul Africa to the Gemua colony 
of Cameroon 
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thtPailiaiatni Act got r^st the Dit.'hards of the Houss of Lords; 
it vn\ ^hap» the tcm«i period of the three mootht crisU 
ptmoVtdhy Germans o\cr Agadir} and it contamcJ the lailveay 
strike whidi paralj‘scd for some ^ys )jalf the railways of the 
, country (see p, 67). Also it was the honest Augusr ever 
recorded, the Grecnwch ihcrmomctcr rising one day to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. Altogether a rtrmrhable and ^turbing 
month. 


n. U15TER— AN'D SERBIA, lpt3-14 

During the period of two and a half years coscred.ia this 
section two series of events tan side by side. In the British Isles 
a noisy scries of etents arising out of the third attempt to achics’c 
Home Rule foe Ireland, accompanied, one nught say, by the 
shrill female ouicnes of the suffragettes and the deep growling 
«of the miners’ and dockers’ strikes and other manifestations of 
industrial discontent; in Europe, the scries of csxnis which led 
up to the first great war. These made much noise In certain 
P^rts of Europe, but though they disturbed the foreign ofTice and 
the stnil! groups of peoples who took an intelligent interest in 
foreign affidts, they did not make very much impression on -the 
Tgeneral public of the British Isles. So little wetc they under- 
stood that lioyd George himself, making a speech in the middle 
of July 1914, could\ay that the miemational sky had ncs'cr looked 
‘mote ^perfectly blue.’* Both crises came to a bead simul- 
. .tanecusly at the end of that July. There was an imminent 
prospect of avil war in Ireland and of .international vfar in 
Europe; and the second prospect swept the first clean off the 
, map— for the time being. We wiU deal first with the Anglo- 
.* "J^sh story. 

/ t^ojw Ibile and Ulster. In 1912 Asquith introduced his Home 
'Buie biU.'siimlar in character to the Gladstone bills which had 
been defeated in 1886 and 1893- The difference was that now, 
^'ewing to the PaiUamcot Act, the House of l.ordsjcould not 

’ No iensible person could hare said this at any time in the three vears 
. before the autbreak of the second ercat- war-, t/. «*, <1, mrcdiurt; nfi -hit 
, ^ercnce, ii« so much bersteen the two pre-iw penods. as of the 
untisb atutude towards them. . . 
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defeat tfjc bill They mghrrefda Jt nvice, but if it p^scd the 
House of Commons a third year la siccessioa, It woul<( become 
law over the head of the Lords In place of the House of Lords 
Ulster, the north eastern protoocc of Ireland stepped into the 
breach, and the cry raised by Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886, 
‘Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right’, looked like coming 
true Ulster had been coloniacd by Scots Presbyterians in the 
reign of James I Of its rune counues three were almost un- 
touched by Scots ailonization and do not count for the purpose 
of this story, they arc to-day 10 the Free State Four had big 
Protestant and anu Home Rule majonties Two, Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, were fairly evenly divided, with small Catholic 
majonties These six to-day consutute 'Northern Ireland’, and 
are parr of die ‘Umted Ku^om’ with members in th® Bntisb 
parhamenr, though they also have a Home Rule system 0/ their 
own, dating from ipai 

It seems obvious to-di^f that Asquith ought to have cut 
Northern Ireland out of Ae Home Rule bill from the start 
There were two reasons why beilid not do $0 In the first place 
the Irish Kationahsts lasisteotly demanded the whole of Ireland 
for Home Rule, and many on both sides doubted whether an 
Ireland deprived of the comparatively rich northern district could 
become a ‘paj^ng ooncem ' fay itself Secondly, the Ulster people 
did nor, till near the end of the straggle, demand the separation 
of Ulster ^at they wanted was to drfeat Home Rule altogether 
That was the aim of their leader, Carson, a Conservatne lawyer 
from Dublin and not on Ulsterman at all, and of Bonar Law, the 
leader of the Conservative par^ and by family origm an Ulster- 
man In fact both Insh factions stood for Ireland one and 
mdinsible, and the two great Bnosh parties allowed themselves 
to be tied to the tails of the two Irish factions 

Thg threat of reheUton In the outumn of rpiz Ulster held a 
great demonstrauon at Belfast Thousands signed a Covenani 
of resistance, modelled on the old Scottish National Covenant 
which the Scots bad m 1638 bound tbemselves to resist the 
imposition of an English prayer book by Charles I They 
proceeded to dnll an amy of volunteers and to arm ft, whh 
jjnos Imported from Germany and elsewhere. A year later the 
unportauon of arms was forbidden, but they carried out, in April 
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1914. a inwiOTil tr J ii.cccs.^ful goa ttaintng etr?!?*' af I-arae 
Proiperj cf rcbeJLoa ai soon as tbe b 2 ! bccasjs bw retc iwiotis, 
and It VOS well known that taany htsbly ^ 

Bnuah army were in full sympathy witji the rebels IndeeJ no 
\ dntnci cf the United Kingdom has itspphed the DntitH army 
with mo's (Lstinguttbcd ofUcers than UUtcr 
Meanwhile the southern Irish were olio creating a volontccr 
anay It was cot the work of the Irish KatiotiiUst party In 
parliament, whose leader, Redmond, disliked 11 and relied on the 
British goveniinem to see Home Rule through It was the work 
of otrcmists and republicans, who despised Redmond and his 
'■parliamentary nauo^sts and intended to get much mo'C for 
Ireland than Asquith's bill gave It was w fact the foundation 
of the Irish Republican army whidi fought for and secured 
virtual independence for an Insh Tret State after the first great 
war was 01 er 

In the summer of 1914, the Home Rule bill hav-ing passed the 
Commons for the thud time, Asquith introduced an Amcndmg 
bill, to aclude certain eounucs of Ulster from the biU The 
question sow was, what counties? The four or the iix? On this 
nuscnblf msigmficant point a conference of the leaders of bodi 
panics failed to reach agreement on July 24 The cabinet met 
imaicdiaiely aficrwards to discuss the situation When they 
were about to separate Sir Edward Grey, the forci^ secretary, 
claimed their attemton Austna had sent an ulumatum to 
Serbia so worded that it seemed intended to force an Ausiro> 
Serbian war 

German pohey Bismarck continued to rule, as Chancellor, 
over the German Empire be had nude for nineteen years after 
the rianco-Gcnnan war of 1870-71, and he always declared that 
Germany was a ‘satisfied country’ But that was cot the view of 
the Kaiser, William II, who beewne German Emperor at the age 
of thirty in x888 and jn less than two years got nd of Bismarck 
The Kmset aimed at Wefimocftt, world power, and not mcttly the 
predominance m Europe which had contented Bismarck He 
pursued his policy of aggrandizement in two dirccuons at once, 
the buildmg of a navy whidi should uliunatdy surpass that of 
Bntain, and the Drang nach Orfen, oc push to the east These 
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poliaes naturally produced first the Franco-Russian alliance of 
2893, then the Anglo-Frendi entente of rpo?, whidi had been 

supplemented by a mudi Jess firmly assured Anglo-Russiaa 
entente m 1907 These ententes were not alliances They did 
not bind Britam to go to war with Germany m any particular 
circumstances, but the arrangements made with France in the 
years following the Aoglo-Frendi entente put us under a very 
strong obligation to support France if she was involved m * 
German war The most important of these was the naval agr^ 
ment of 1912 by which the British navy took entire charge of the 
defence of the North Sea and English Channel, while the French 
navy took entire charge of the defence of the Mediterranean 
agamst the fleet of Germany’s ally Austria If France was 
mvolvcd m war with Germany, it would be very difficult for 
Great Bntain to leave the Frendi Channel ports undefended while 
the French fleet was steamin g bade from the Mediterranean 
Attempted Anglch-Gennan Entente Even after Agadir ffie 
British government did not despair of coming to an amicaWe 
settlement with Germany Why should we nor approaco htf 
wi± proposals similar to those with which we bad approadied 
France and Russu, namely a settlement of all casting points 
of conflict? Germany welcomed this proposal The chief point 
of discussiojs was the Persian Gulf The Brimb had interests 
there, more particularly the pipe-lme bringing oil Ixom the Persian 
oil field, which was the principal source of supply of the British 
navy Germany’s ateiest was that she was budding a railway 
through the then Turkish province of Irak down to the Persian 
Gulf A settlement of British and German claims In the Persian 
Gulf apparently satjs&ctorf to both pazues was rtacbed in the 
spring of 1914 Britam’s ob)cct was to avert a European war 
Genminy’s object was to secure British neutrality m a war she 
had already detennmed on Gcrtnany at the same tunc pressed 
a proposal that both Britain and Gennaay should usderiaJce to 
remam neutral if other was involved m war with another Euro- 
pean power This we could not undertake It would bind us 
without binding Germany, because we were not m the least 
likely to be mvolvcd in war with any European p»wcr except 
Germany herself 

Austria and ruriey The German Orang naeh Osten depended 
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on German control over Austna-Hungary and Turkey Austria- 
Hungary tad been Germany’s ally ever sfnee iSyg, the jear 
after the Treaty of Berlin Indeed ^Austria-Hungary was a 
ramshackle empire’ (the phrase is Uoyd-George’s) containing^ 
a vanety of nationahucs, Germans, Magyars (i c Hunganans), 
Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Jugoslavs, Rumanians, and Itahans, and 
It would not hold together indefimtcly without German support 
Turkey had come under German influence since the accession 
of Wflham II Germany had been assisting Turkey in the task 
of modernizing herself, German engmeers and German capital 
built her railways, Gennan soldiers organized her army Gcr- 
ruan control had become closer since a Turkish revolution in 
1908 overthrew the Sultan Abdul Hamid (a bloodstamed old 
rascal whose pnnaple occupauon was massacring Armenians with 
German support and m spite of British protests)'and placed m 
power a group of adventurers «>inmoQly called the Young 
Turks 'Hte whole combmation-^Setmany, Austna-Hungary, 
Turkey— was summarized in the slogan ‘BetUn to Baghdad’, or 
tnote acoirately Hamburg to the Persian Gulf, German power 
&onx the coast that faced Britain to the coast that faced In^a 
Ru:na Unfortunately for Germany Turkey was also a ‘ram- 
shackle empire’, full of discontented non-Turkish nauonahues, 
especially m her European provinces, and these were troubled 
waters in whfch Russia was actively fishing The German Ime of 
aggrandiwmcnt from west to east was crossed by the Russian 
hue of aggrandizement from north to south, aiming at the control 
of Constantmople and the straits leading into the Mediterranean 
As a •support to these ambitions Russia posed as ilie friend of 
Serbia, a state which had grievances against both Austria and 
Turk^, for diere •were millions of Serbs, or Jugoslavs,^ m both 
the Austrian and the Turkish empires 
The Balkan Wars of rpiz, 1913 The break up of European 
Turfcsy was hastened by Italy, who in 1911 mvaded |he Turkish 
pcQvmcc of Libya Italy had watched with extreme annoyance, 
thirty ycais before, the Fsench occupation of Tunis, the province 
of Aihca nearest to Sicily, and when France wanted to secure 


* The leim Jugosbv (Souihcra Slav) includes both the Serbs smd two 
other closely allied peoples, the Croats and the Slovenes, at that time 
Austrian 8ub)eas, sad smee 191* included in Jugoslavia 
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Morocco she had agreed with Italy to favour her occupation of 
Libya, the one renaming Me/literranean province of Afiica 
The Libyan campaign encouraged the Balkan states, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, and (jreecc, to combine forces and fall upon Turkey m 
the autumn of 1912 They won a irapid succession of vicrories, 
confined the Turkish armies to the Constantinople peninsula 
but fell out over the distribution of their spoils Serbia hao 
hoped to annez Albania, at that a Tutiash province ana 
inhabited by a very pnmiQve people, neither Serb nor Turkish, 
but Austna and Italy combined to forbid this So Serbia 
poached upon Turkisb tettuoty mainly inhabited by Bulgar* 
Eulgana objected, and made a foolish ai^d treacherous attack on 
the Serbs Serbs, Greeks, and Rumanians (who had not fought 
m the Bapan war of 1912) combmed against Bulgaria in 19G 
with the consequence that m die settlement that followed 
(Treaty of Bucharest) Bulgaria got less than her ftir share 
The great powers watched these proceedings with intense 
anxiety, lest they should be drawn m and the war become 
European None wanted a European war but Germany, and 
Germany was not quite ready She raised in jpiy a speoal ta* 
of jC5o,ooo,ooo for the unprovement of her army and its results 
would not be apparent till the foUowmg summer The enlarge- ■ 
ment of the;. Kid Cana! to take ships of the Dreadnought lyp* 
would also not be finished till then 

Serbia The storm centre was Serbia, baulked of Albania, 
but none the less more than doubled in sire by the Treaty of 
Bucharest Her ambiuoa to bnng the Jugoslavs of Austna 
Hungary withm her domam was stroaget than ever Her 
speaal gnevance concerned the provmee of Bosnia, inhabited 
by Serbs, transferred as a *prote«orate’ Erom Turkey to Austria 
by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, and fully incorporated m the 
Austrian dominions ufbreach of that treaty as recently as 190S 
Many Austrian soldiers and statesmen hdd, probably quite 
rightly, that either Serbia must be smashed or Austna Hungary 
lose her Serb provmcea And if she lost them she would prol^ 
ably break up cnnrdy into states cotropondiog to her different 
•t^ationalitics — as m fact happened at the end of the first great 
war At the end of June 1914 the heir to the Austrian throne, 
the archduke Franas rerdinaod, visited Saraic^o^ the Bosnian 
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ttpital, and vfas muidcrcd there by a Serb After a delay of 
nearly foudweda Austria sent an uUunamin to Serbia demanding 
what practically amounted to a surreodcr of her independence. 

All this looks as if Austna-Hungary was the^iuthor of the war. 

But a war with Serbia would certainly intolvc war with Russia 
too, and Austria could not possibly undertake that single- 
handed Before launching her ultimatum she had made certam 
of the support of Germany, and the real authors of the German 
decision were not the Kaiser who, as weak men will, flinched at 
the last moment &om the result to which his policy had inevitably 
led, nor the feeble politiaan, Beihmarm-Hollwcg, who oompicd . 

Chancellor the posiuon once held by Bismardc, but the heads 
of the German army and Tirpic, who had made the German 
navy Their ptepatations were ready They saw England 
apparently on the verge of an Insh avil war, France, with her 
politics in a state of rather greater confusion then usual, Russia 
not yet fully recovered from her defeat by Japan m 1904-5 
'They held that ‘the day’ had come 
TU Ian tmthc days The events of the twelve days, July 313 
to August 4, ftom the Austrian ulumatum to Serbia to the 
British ulumatum to Germany have been related in many books 
and m great detail, but really each step had become mevitable— 
except the last one Austria declar^ war on Serbia, Russia 
decided war on Austria, Getmsoy declared war on Russia and 
on France, knowing that France would declare war on her m 
accordance with the Fraaco-Russian Alliance, and wanting to 
get started at once ChurchiU had retained the British fleet in 
mobihzabon — it was pure chanw that it had already been 
mobdiaed for training purposes before the Austnan ultimatum 
to Serbia But down to August 2, when Germany made her 
dedaratjon of war, half the members of the Liberal government 
still believed— strange as it must seem to-day—that we could 
and ought to keep out of the war unless we were directly 
These men certainly rcprcsenicd a large part of the opinion of 
the country Asqmth, Gt^, Haldane, and Churchill, but not 
Uoyd George, were convinced that we must come m, and at 
once Then, at the last stage, came the question of Belgium- 
Germany demanded the right to attack France through Belgium 
Belgium refused, and on August 2 appealed to Bntam as a 
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guarantor of Belgian neutrality by the Treaty “f '*39 

appeal most fortunately awoke an S oar 

the vast majority of those who had not yet realized gnush 

duty and our mtercst to enter the war m ““f ^ “ uuh 

ambassador to Germany was instructed to seek ™ „uid 

the German ChanceUor. and deu^d tMt 

respect the ncutrahty of Belgium, whi* mdeed sh 

by that time broken The German Chancellor on 

and amazed that Britam should go to war for what h 

“on^Au^tT^ Edward Grey 

the House of Commons m a very .*P^^Tatour 

secured the assent of all but a very demanchnS 

‘pacifists' Bntam sent an ultimatum to G^n^y SenXt 
the evacuation of Belgium by imdmght of August 4 . 

hour amved and the ulomatum was unanswered the ^ n ^ 

so fax as Bntam was concerned, begun ^sfortbeH^ R 

bill, It was passed, together with an amending 

SIX counues, and both were put m ‘cold storage tiU the war 

over. 



IX 


The Fint Great War 

1 1914 

AN ACCOUNT of the first great war m what is primarily a Bntish , 
history must not only d«aibc m ontlme the events of the war 
but also give some account of what happened at home m Bntain 
The plan of what follows is to take the war year by year and to 
describe first of all the course of the fighting and secondly the 
chief events at home. 

The tseaem fnnt The Gennan plan of campaign, known as 
the Sdiheffen plan from the name of ns author, bad been pre- 
pared many years before The general idea was to hold Russia 
« bay and to destroy the power of Prance withm six weeks by 
an overwhelming attack through Belgium It seems very likely 
that if the Gen^ commanders had earned out the plan in ail 
Its detafis as SchhefTen designed it, they would have crushed 
France completely and driven her out of the wlr But the 
German commaoder-io-chief, Moltke, nephew of the great 
soldier of the same name who had won Bismarck's wars, was an 
vnesolute man in bad health He made unvnse alterations in the 
plan, and during its execution allowed the commanders of amues 
under him far too much liberty to make their own arrangements 
In fact, he did not really command As a result the German 
armies, after a month of triumphal advance through Belgium, 
and noithcm France, when the fall of Pans seemed mevitablc, 
were caught m a disorganized condition on a line stretching from 
outside Pans to Verdun What followed, in the first ten days of 
September, is known as the battle of the Marne joffre, the 
French commander m-diief, ordered a general attacl and us 
results convinced the Germans that they must retreat Paris was 
saved, but much more than Pans — fhe war itsylf The long 
meditated Schheffen Bhtzkneg (hghtmng war) hsi gone wrong, 
The Fnmh made the contnbuuoa to these events which. 
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though stmll, was ^ctly what had beat 

oonary force was m its pbce at Mens on the I* of ^ 

antues by the noddle of August, fought a 

acoon at Le Cateau durmg the retreat, and ^ 2 

of the Marne The French war plans had p« ved^"^^ 

almost evety respea, and their losses m ^ ug-gredby 

terrific— 600,000 casualues, by to Coming aft« 

either side m any one month of the whole ^ wS^ded a* 

this disaster, the victory of the Maine may well be r^ 

The Germans withdrew forty from *e 
the parallel nver Aisne and proceed^ to dig jnd 

Then each side tned to outflank the other, ^ one 

south-eastwards, until cntrendied 0 urinS 

another along 450 miles from the so to 
the autumn the vital question was the north 

of the lines would reach the ^ The Bntaia'* 

push southwards beyond the Chaimd porw w^ ambmou was 
natural line of communicauon with her ally ^ ^ pf 

foiled by a great British defence ^pwo as fim ^ 

Yptes, and the line of the ‘^tero tont f“luch 

pomt between Dunkirk and Ostend Ypres, to the 
Bntish armies fought for the next four years, ^ got 

Belgian aty not m German hands Jbe 
only all the rest of Belgium but a wide sttip 
including the prinapal Frendi coalfield and many 

The easum front The eastern front, where Ru^ emfron^ 

Germany and Austria Hungary was of far wider extent 
tont. The armies were 1 « closely P»=k«l. 
less powerfully equipped A Russian mvasion of ^t sail 
IS mishcd, just befeire the battle of the Marne, at T«ancn^ 
hut Russian armies overran all Austrian icmtory 0°™ 
Sp,SL U.OUUWUU Mcuuwlulc Tuclc ^ 
on the Germaa-sidc, and Russia was cut off from her Ain 
«ccpt by way of the Arctic pom 

9,3 The Bntish fleet controlled the seas oftbe wori 

fw^m t^lirst day of the war onwards This meMt that Ctotn^ 
fmm *he •«“ coi«n<w of 
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\kt AUiss coUd carry on zs ustal, for there wm at tint itagc 00 
U boat warfare Kcutral coraocroc could of courae do the same, 
though bclhgcrcnta (which in this case meant the Al'i-s) were 
eoutlcd by micrtmio'u! Uw 10 tcarch neutral ships bound for 
eaony pons and to scire any goods which caxre tinder the 
hadmg of ‘contraband’ The pttncspte was clear* hut a great 
deal of controversy developed between Allied end neutral 
IQvcniments, mote patticuUily between the Bnmh and Amcncaa 
gtivcinmeats, as to what goods should be classed as contraband 
Under modem conditions, when nations fight not with small 
professional armies hut with the whole of their man power and 
economic tesoutas, almost any hmdes can be regarded as useful 
for war purposes and therefore might logically be treated as 
contnband rortunately the Umted States government had 
Itself, fifty years before, when at war with ‘the South* m tlte 
American Civil war, given a wide mtcrprctauon to the term 
contnband, when ns navy searched the ships of European 
neutrals trading with the Southern state, and we were able to 
take advantage of thee precedents The Bniish grand fleet, 
tinder the command of JdUcoe, bad its base in Scapa flow, a 
aroilat stretch of water surrounded by the Orkney Islands 
Raids wae made from umc to time on the German bases beyond 
Hehgoland, and the Germans replied with raids on Dntish cost 
coast towns, which did little damage, though they ciused some 
evacuation of schoolsi Fear of naval Iximbardmcnt, not oir raids, 
was the cause of such evacuation as took place in X914, 

The Tactfie On the outbreak of war Japan dedared war on 
Germany in accordance with the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and 
proceeded to occupy Kiao-Chow tm the Chinese coast, which 
Germany had secured from China sateen year? before The 
Gennan Pacific squadron, however, had not waned for the 
Japanese but had steamed out into the Paafic under ns admiral, 
von Spec This, the only Gennan fleet at large, caused much 
anmety to the British Adimraliy m the fust months of the war 
One of Its ermsers, the Bndaty detached herself from the rest, 
and destroyed fourteen Alhed merchant ships before she was 
herself wadicd down and destroyed by an Australian cruiser, the 
Sydn^ The rest of von Spec e squadron crossed the Paafic 
and m November destroyed the small Bnush Pacific squadron 
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at Coronel oEf the coast of South taena 52n™tw‘’“ 
selves destroyed m December, by a Bnush 
deal mth them, at the Falkland Islands, ° ^ ^acal 

Ktuhener's armES The bist change m ® , j^tchcncr as 

due -to the ivar was the ap^inttncnt of piofesiowl 

Sectetaty of State for Wat ^ denaSmeots was 
soldier as poUncal chief of one of ae W ® j^tchcaer 
a novelty, and in some respects it j^d no 
had speit pracncally the whole of his “ ^.^cief 0> 

the South African war he had “”^““.3%. (s=a 

India, and had afterwards occupied Lord 
p 33) in Egypt, he wjs quite unfamiliar ^th Je 


ar wiin UK. * — 

LgiiS^nolf^of i; war Om-ce-None the ron»rco““ 

there gave confidence to the British peop cons^P” 

have done ^ At the beginning of^e an app<al 

non nor any thought of it *^*‘=**® “ “ or the durao<« 


non nor any thought of it Kitchener at ®"“^“"hedurao<« 

for a hundred thousand volunt^ Sostpeopl® ,, 

of the war The ‘three years’ 2vS»y ^P^* 

thought the war would be over -ra» u*t more 


thought the war would be over ““S not l«t more 

held Uiat a modem ^ «« had 


held that a modem European vrar au oub w- j, 

than a year at the outside By ® „f.-ng too, 'W* 

joined up and were being trained Very British 

the respons- to the caU of war from every part of tb 
Empire 


impirc m firef ntxs one 

•to W H.C B^crul “““I' S' altsu of 


of ‘business as usual’ People soU thought of ^ 

armies and navies, and imagined that most ,obs 

their country best by getting on with their ^ 

Still, thousands were clamounng for war Belgun 

The first war work for many was to people 

refugees who umved m m™e!pom. 

heard first hand accoimu of the German 
md began to realize that this was not merely a war 
nauonT^th similar ideas of nght and wrong, 

^ contrasted ideas of Me, that we %vCTe up against an 
thing, ‘Prussian nuhtaiisra’, which held that might u 

tS rumeur Dunng the great r<^t of Augmt « 

ws, when the .hip In which he w. 

aai eUins to 
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snttzwg nimorir tan through th€ ccu'itrj that ‘ti a Ru^xu^t 
Were coming round n rat numbers lo supfsoi w tn \Yt writcro 
ftoat How the rumour arow is unknown, but it reacbed the 
German commanders and gcnumclf fllartr'nl them Quite 
yossjb!) ihc thought of Riasuns m their rtar helped to secure 
the Gaman retreat from the Marne 
E\ca after the rumour eras exploded the British public long 
retimed 3 pathetic faith tn the ‘Russian steam toUcr’, which 
would flatten out the encinj on his oatem flank and advance on 
Berlin Ubtn, m the first autunm of the war, Bernard Shaw, in 
a pamphlet called Cotnmtniens< cn thi tror, declared tliai Russia 
would fall and that Bntam and rrance must snn the war by their 
own efforts if at all, he gaee great offence to most of his readers 
But he prosed right— a forecast as remarkable in its svaj as 
Kjtchcn^s forecast that the war would last three years 

U 191$ 

Thi pToilm cf 1915 The Germans had failed to win the war 
m 1914 Could the Allies wm it us I9t5> aod if so, hovv^ It w’as 
a difficult problem The western front, like Wellington's lines 
of Torres Vedras though on an enormously larger scale, was a 
fiaokless front, resung on the sea at one end and neutral Sw itzet* 
land at the other The only possible attadc was a frontal attack, 
and all the lessons bf modem warfare showed that a frontal 
attack by existing methods ogamst carefully prepared positions, 
bnstlmg with machine-guns, was likely to prose a costly failure 
If this conclusion were accepted, there were only two possible 
courses for the Allies Th^ must find new lacucs, or a new 
strategy 

New tactics meant new instnimants of attack which would 
defttt existing methods of defence Such instruments were 
already being considered The most important of them proved 
to be the ‘unk’, a terra onginaUy used for purposes of scatcy 
whidi has become the accepted name of these armoured 'catcr- 
pillat’ tractors They play^ an important part in winning the 
1918 campaign, but as yet these maduncs bad not got beyond 
the stage of discussion among experts 
New strategy meant attempts to defeat the enemy elsewhere 
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than on the western front Granted that by 

was impregnable, were thwe not nughtbe 

his less formidable allies, Austria and Tur Russia, 

broken down wth the result of tins 

we should take Germany in the rear? tauce i^-as « 

kmd were put forward, but t^t Lombard Constanti- 

scheme to break through the .. „t least cu' 1^“ 

nople, and ather drive Turkey out of ihe have 

off from her allies Such a plan, if »t 

deasivc results Ir would reopen ““f ^ jj,e mumuons 

enabling Russia to export her wheat and to offensn-c 

she imperatively needed tf she f the BaU^’ 

Moreover, not only the ^rhke J! ^so were carefuU/ 
Bulgaria, Rumama, and Greece, but Italy prepared 

watching the war All of them had ambmons, ^ that « 

to lom m on the side of the Allies, if jl^y ^ j,ieditcr- 

would be the winning side A them Austria* 

ranean might well bring *em aU m, jeft to figbt 

Hungary might be simply rolled uR, and Germany 

alone ' . . na icev tb® 

The mrmg sotuiten On Um quesUM of a °^™o,jtuDattly 
opinion of exports both in Bniam and ncsicio 

divided Sqme held that the war must „„,enipra- 

ftont, and that any diversion of force to '^at ^ 

ously called ‘sideshows' would be wasted Mim 
nanially the French view, and it w;a „«,ed the 

Bntish^aoldicTS in France aiurchiU vigoro f P hcsitatcif 
clainta of the attack on Connaounoplo Kitch^ 
bewcen the mal views Hie lesolt ™ an a 

promise between the two stiategia bom- 

nnmber of frontal attacks weto made, SfJJcnccs. 

baidmena which were meant tobreak down the enemy 

die? never did so. all they did waa to warn *e enemy in» 

atSck was coming AU ihesc aitacks, boih rten* j 

“STsepnUed wid, heavy >»»»,•";' 

nw,M«s took nan m 1915 was the battle of Loos m 

the first baule in which a eomldcnblc number of * bg 
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opposed to U3, aad gamed— noUung Meanwhile lO the Mcditci - 
raaeaa the offenswe against Tuitey* postponed too late and 
inadequately supplied, failed also 
The attack on Constanttneple Early m the year Churchill, 
being told that no troops could be spared for the attack on 
Constantinople, secured the consent of the goscmmcni to an 
attempt to force a passage through the Dardanelles by naval 
action only, using old battleships which were not required m the 
Kotth Sea. The naval attack opened m 
tmued, off and on, for a month Then the admiral m aimmand 
fell ill, and his successor declared agwnst contmumg the opera- • 
uons It IS now known, on the post-vrat esHdenCe of the enemy, 
that the Turkish forts had been nearly all destroyed and that 
the naval attack, if renewed with vigour, would have been 
completely successful 

Before the naval attack had been abandoned the Bnash 
^dveromesix decided that, after aU, troops could be spared for the 
Turkish expedition, but more delays ensued and the bnlhani 
Undmg operations on the Galbpoli penmsula, u which the 
Australian and New Zealand divisions played a glorious part, . 
were not undertaken dU the end of April By that time the 
Turks had 42^00 men in the peninsula A month carber they 
had only 14,000 and the attack, instead of being p nned down to 
the coast when it landed, nu^t have carried ^ before it It 
was the same story when rcmforcemcnts arrived and were landed 
at Suvla Bay in August By that time the Turks bad 120,000 
men ready to meet the atta^ The Tcmforcements could )ust as 
well have arrived in July, when the Turkish force was only 75,000 
Even so the Suvla Bay auack faded by srvery nanow mar gin 
Serbia At the end of the year the troops &om GalbpoU were 
evacuated, without further loss,i and taken to Salomca, where a 
levoluuonary pro-AUy movement, led by the Gredt statesman, 
Venizelos, ^d declared for die Allies m defiance of the pro- 
German Greek kmg at Athens Here the Allied forces were in 
time to receive the flying remnants of the Serbian army In 1914 
the Serbs had vigorously dnven back the feeble Austrian attempts 
to catty out what bad been their ongmal purpose m provoking 
'This was a very rematkable and unexpected achievement, com- 
panble on i« stnaller scale with the evacuauon at Dnnkitfe in 1940 
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the war But m the autumn of 1915 

hand, with the atsistance of the Bulganant, f,|,nn by 

on the enemy stde eayer to -'“S' 

the Seths in 1913 So Serbia sas for the ume tog ^ 
the map of Europe, only to reappear three years ut 
cnlatEcd edition as Jugoslataa , 

Smm The OTetuhelming of Serbia was “ 
defeats inlhctcd on die enormous Sul dl equip^ ^ 
Russia during the summer months raU-enhajai, ^ „ 

Moltke's plaee as chief of the Germm ' “-I 5 ,„,vein 

19t5 the policy pursued in 1914 He stwd g, ggainst 

the W with mmplete success, and threw ^ 

Russia The Russian, were drum back “'Jwuh 

Width of what was afterwards the repubbe of Pobma, 
enormous losses 

/tafy The one bnght spot was that Italy bad, m «P' g 
jomed the war on the" Allied side 

own prune minister called a P«h^ ® j hut soil 

were various tenitoties nuinly inhabited j Tj^iy) as 

of the Austrian empue-Zm/ia /nedma of 

Italians called them These were the *A°ftbe 

Trieste, and the coast of the northern part of the _ 

Adnauc— Da^atia If Austria would grant ° 

she would remam neutral If Austna would grant ^ 
of them, she would join Austna and Germany But A 
would grant none, so Italy jomed the Albes, who proinweu n^r, 
by the secret treaty of London, not only all these places 
bit more too Thus a new ‘front’ was opened, but it tras 
for the Italians to achieve mudi, for the Austnans held an j 
defended mountam frontier against them 

Tlie Coalition government At home the mam event of th® 
sprmg was the formation of a national, or coabnon, government 
It seems obvious that, when the nauon is umted in carrying on 
9 war. the pohtical parties should be united also, but they had 
heen on such bad terms with each other over the Irish ques^n 
<<, Vipfore the war began that this would not have been possible 
start of the war In 1915. however, the leadmg 
OiServauves, Balfour, Bonar Law, and others, took office under 
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Asquith Tticr rode one 

should be removed from the Admtalt). where ^ ^ 

w.,h his -nrst Sea I/>rd.> nshee. die 

So Churelull left J,d sreoi W 

h, a minor olhce, left the C”™’”™ asneeC" 

serve on rhe tsesrem frmr Uojrd G“'f ’^“^."^Tmorry of 
of the Cichequer. look over a new j -ms aoi* 

Munitions, lo orsiniae the manufacture of semrete An 

atreraft for the atmj At that tune 

rotee; the Royal njuig CotrswM attached to t^a^ ^ ^ 

Stnfet The years immediately before l^ ^jp-qy con 
tune of great stnkes, and 'I” 'S omes of 
tmued into the star period Tb"f ltd m demands 
unrest, the rapd rue of pticea schlch •diluuon , 

‘fortiscaofwagcs.andtheJiccessityofw . tpd ss-omcn 

le. the mtroduetion of hiihctto unakilKd tad 

Into lobs which trade unions "pees^uig s^ed^' 
hitherto tesetsed for their South 

strikes of munition wot^ on the srSf found to be 

Wales In both eases the weukets- d^ds ^Joim ^ 
reasonable and were uliunaiel y gninted . biu^ Soyets, and 
a better spin! of co-opetauon between the 

goseminit, she strikes could have been ast^ed 
Ld of the year women i^ employed hu^’ 

of than both ikiUed and dangerous, ^ did, 

base been admitted before the war ^tever at 

It enabled TOxnen to convince men of their right to th 
paiUamentary elections - „ a,f tbe 

U-^ts Another event of the spring was ** 
giam Cimatd linet, the lautlatnu Fifteen himdred pase“^ 
Ld crew were drewned, among thereby *f,'S^to mck 
„ die year the Germans had aiithomcd their U 
net oolv naval vessels but ships of commerce. However, ta^ 
had not enough U boats at this stage to make the 
Secure, and See protests from America it died down for th 

“^OTpnon By the cud of 191S ehtee miUion men iMd 
,*S?ust Se.Lomhsh'sd'reeki'foftU' pemrooit nst^ itsd 

,diheAdiiiudty 
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voluntarily jotoed the fighung services, but the dsaitious events 
of the year proved that the tw might last several years jTt, 
and con«npuon began to be faced as a disagreeable necessity. 
Many people who were thorougWj patnotic, cspcaall) trade 
unionists, hated the idea of consaiption, which they regarded as 
a soitendcr of British. Hherty They felt, too, that once imposed 
It would never be got nd of after the war. Others, however, 
realized that it was both fairer and more cfiiacril than the 
voluntary system. It not only rounded up the ‘shirkers’ but 
enabled the government to retain in the workshops skill«i men 
who were more valuable m the workshops xhan at the front 
Indeed, once conscnption was mtroduc^, many skilled men 
wbi had volunteered and gone to the front were brought back 
to that workshops The first step, in Dcccinbet 1915, w-as 
coasenpuon of Irachdors only Full conscription came m the 
following spring 

m 1916 

Vritoiand tht Serrant In S91 5 the Germans had hammered 
the Russians but had faded to dnve Russia out of the war In 
1916 they set themselves to hammer the French, and began m 
February a senes of tremendous attacks on the French front m 
the neighbourhood of Verdun The French stood their ground 
and suSered casualties^ to the number of 400,000 in the first half 
of 1916, fifty per con higher than the casualues of the German 
attack. On }idy x the new British armies attacked oo-the widest 
fiont occupied by any single battle of the western front smee the 
line had been stabilized and entrenched in I9i4~the battle of 
the Somme, which contmued mto the late autumn. In one sense 
the battle was a disappnmtmeut and a failure, for out casualties 
were heavier than those of the enemy, and though the Germans 
gave ground tlicy icmamed undefeated None the less this 
"ttemoidous effort of the new British armies, composed very 
largely of men who had never handled a rifle before the war 
be^, anrues which as recently as the spnng of 1916 Falkenhayn, 
the German commander in-chtef at tl^ time, had professed to 
* The term ‘caiualuw* isvctudes. b«« as ctsewhtre, killed, wounded, 
oad patemen W bea ibere js lapul ntrcai pfuoosrj mey be the Jargest 
jiem. Othennse about half tbe casualues arc probabijr men sUebity 
wounded and able to reioin the forces sooner or later 
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regard with contempt, brought home to 4 e 

that Great Bntam was something mote 

that her armies, unlike those of the contmental belligerenis, 

not yet reached their full strenglh n^uilov. 

JbiitioTuo A month before the battle of the So™“> 
perhaps the best of the Russian ? “^sion until 

agamst the Austrians, and drote thm baA R^njmams 

Germany could brmg troops to the aid of hre ^y K 
watching this batde mth mtcrest. f“ 'Ij? “ , ^ which o 
of Hungary, namely the province of T™*i?'^„’„3nia bad 
mainly inhabited by Rumamaiu It is jhat if ^ 
entered the war alongside the Russians “ ^ ’ |j„, But she 

forces might have swept ready for her 

wautcd till August-too late The between 

lake Serbia a year before, she was pinned t Ituneary 

converging arrmes under Chrmm '“‘‘“f"'’’ “‘jUy to our side 
and one from Bulgaria The adinon of ? ” ™Bi m 

had only meant the addiuon of a valuable temlory, wim 

wheat and od Belds, to the enemy’s resources 

the only occasion when the rival grand Ilrets 
distanci of one another It w a nuslj^ot eitbe^^» 
Jutland as a victory The British 

the Germans, and the elliaeney of Jid 

and gunnery proved very high But the German 

not anempt on engagement Th^ med. by "“Mto . 

us on to a German minefield, and jelheoe refosiui to be dm 

He was, as Mr OmrchOl said m hu ,he 

afterwards, ’ihe only man on either side who coidd here lo I m 

wsr ra on afiemoon’ The dcsirucuon of Bnush 

sea would have enabled Germany lo starve us out In i v^" 

months, whereas the total destruction of iho 

not hav 0 gtcady alTcacd the ptospecti of the war Great B lU 

„amod rontnind of the tea. after Jutland a. before Ir ^e 

mosr formidable mcnare wav ro come nor from dm great 

wricoumeted at Joiland hot from the U boat. Thar subicre, 

however, belongs to 1917 ^ 

rar einndr 0 “ supremae) 


at KA enabled us to 
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conquer tlie German colonics one by one 
whi* cost a prolonged and ddScnlt ™ . 

Afhca <now Tanganyda). where General 5 ®““ ^5 

force of^Btimh. South Afhcan. and , member 

campaign was over he came to E“Slm> J ' ^loed George m 

of the Imperial War Cabinet estabtehed by Uoyd 
19.7 Campaigns against Turkey m ““S asV 

(Irak) were also m progress, but these will be desen 
of the events of 1917 was 

ITor m Ike ner In 1916 a German ^^an 

brought down on Bntish sod for the fct time *" tjj 
•Zep^ds had begun m January . 9-5 After med 

shSm that we could deal with tbae f were 

planes for their raids In the whole cou^ cnicd and 3400 
?09 raids over Bnush sod, ,^00 P“P’' ifi^d 
injured, about one quarter of the numbeis tall 
m a single month m the worst pen^ of ^ 

Som«hing should be said here about air ^fa«« , 

the first great war When the war began riJ>idiv in the 
mere ‘infant’, six years old, and though it txjwer 

stress of war it never attained “ 3^5 ^ ^ die 

and relubility of the machines of 1940 thf^sitioa 

planes were used simply as s«uts, to „ 

of enemy uoops, Bntish planes did ®; ^e^ed 

^ly as the retreat from Mona ^ Thepossi- 

with machine-guns and fought each other m . ^ » aircraft 

bihaes of what theorists oiled 'the vcrticd 
attactang advancing troops and their communi rft,- crar 
toelopli on a considerable scale u. Ac to ^J'^^Snsh 

In 1916 there occurred the Easta tdd over 

csttenusts in Dublin, a subiect winch bad K n 

until we can tcU the whole story of the erenis which led P 

*tbe establishment of the Irish Free State. 

UffvJ George, prime mmsttr At the end of the jeu ^ 
resigned the premiership and was succeeded hy 
Thwgh Asquith was a great figure in the i^det 

he lacked one of the most n««^ a^l«d" 

in war-time; he never impressed the pubhe « r ^ j,c 

Perhaps this defiacacy %ras In pan a result of his virtues, f 
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was a singularly unsglfish man, it was said of him that Whenever 
things went wrong he took the blame, and whenever they went 
well he gave the credit for it to somebody else Anyhow, the 
NotthdiSe press, which at that time included The Tmei as well 
as the Da% AlaiT and othtt popular papers, had undenruned 
public confidence in him, and it was best Aat he should go 
Sir Edward Grey retired at the same time, having been foreign 
secretary for eleven jxars 

Uoyd Geo^e was Asquith's obvious successor, after his great 
aduevements m organizing the production of munitions He had 
a real gift for popular leadership, and a wonderful power of 
getting down to any particular problem that confronted him and 
solving It by sheer force of energy and ingenuity He had dis- 
played these gifts m connexion with his famous 1909 Budget, 
his Insurance bill, and his mimifif »nt campaign His weakness 
as, a smtesman, as was shown after the end of the war, was 
that he had no dear principles, he lived, as it were, &om hand 
to mouth But he was the best man for the last two years of 
the war 

The nets gotenanent It was a new government m more than 
one sense of the word Hitherto British cabmets had contained 
fifteen or twenty members, most of them beads of the great 
departments of administration — ^war office, colonial office, and 
80 on Uoyd Geotgc’s war cabinet contained only five members 
besides hunseU and all but one of diese (Bonar Law, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) were 'imnistets without portfolio’, le they 
were not m charge of any particular department but simply 
formed a sort of supreme 'wm the war’ committee Outside the 
war cabmet were not only the usual departmental ministers but 
also ministers in charge of new departments—Food, Labour, 
Shippmg, and National Service Many of the new mimsters were 
not paihamentaiy pohnoans of the usual type but busmess men 
such as Uojd George had dtcady used to staff the Ministry of 
Munitions Of the pohnaaa ministers die majority ^ere Con 
servauv es The four members of the war cabmet, besides Uoyd 
George and Bonar Law, were Lord Gurzon, formerly Viceroy 
of India, Lord Milner, fonnctly High Commissioner for South 
Africa, Sir Edward Carson, formerly ‘chief rebel’ of Ulster, and 
Arthur Henderson, a higbdy tespeaed member of the Labour 
9 
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party One of the most valuable QtaeTw 

permanent— was the appointment o^Secretaiy m a very 

keep the record of its proceedings f^s post t™ pven “ a r 
able man. Sir Maurice Hankey, who retained it for near, 

twenty years , forward the 

It was m this year that •summer time , 
clocks an hour for the summer months, was first m 

nr 1917 

This year was marked by three outstanding g’ the 

revoluoL. the attempt of Germany to sm^e om ^ 

U boat campaign -and the failure of that a P » 
of America into the war « r^iralu 

Xfte JiMinim revolution The outbreak of jjatred 

uon was not due to people could 

of the war The Russian armies and the Russ^ P 
endure it 00 longer The rcvoluuon began j The 

demoQStrauons of rioters hungry for food „oters The 
soldiers, ordered to suppress the riots, ^ .jpujent w« 

Tsar abdicated m March, and a took the 

formed, m which an eloquent lawyer named Kcr«^ 
lead nus sovemment professed itself <>« » ^ 4 rmly 
war, and in fact the revolution m its ^ ^jonging 

welcomed by public opmion in England Bm A Russian 

for peace at any price was too strong for Ker *7 
ofiensive, attempted in the summer, preduc 7 
defeat, and wholesale desertion In the autumn a 
communists, led by Lemo and Trotsky, got co 
government by promismg an immediate peace 
they made peace with Germany at Brest Liwvsk, poiand, 
to her not only Finland, Estpnia, Latvia, Lithua^, . . ^jjg 
but also the whole of southern Russia, which is 
Ukrame So Russia went out of die war 

The U boat campaign In January I 9*7 tl»« 
ment, despairing perhaps of winning decisive 
for i^ey do not seem to have foreseen the w 

announced that they would smk all ships. Allied " 
the seas round die British Isles^ We have seen bow they open 
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a U-boat campaign of this kind in I 9 * 5 » dropped it for 
fear of American intervention. They bad then onJy about 30 
U-boats. Now they had 300. They knew that the campaign 
wotild bring America into the war, but they reckoned that they 
could starve out Britain before Arnica could play any important 
part in the fighting. 

They nearly succeeded. April 1917, the month America 
entered the war, was the rime of their greatest success^ In 
February they sank over 400,000 tons of shipping, in March the 
same, in Ap^ 800,000. In that month one out of every four 
ships that left the Brirish Isles never returned. If things had gone 
on like that for a few months more we should have been starved 
out, for qmic apart from the importation of the raw materials of 
industry more than half our food supply has to be imported. But 
the situation was saved. The figures of loss fell ps rapidly as they 
had risen, though from September onwards till the summer of 
1918 they still averaged about 300,000 a month. 

The number of U-boats destroyed in the last two years of the 
war was 130, which just about balanced the German construction 
of new ones. This shows that it was not mainly by destroying 
U-boats that we met the attack but by measures rendering the 
U-boau themselves less successful. C^ef among these was the 
convoy system, whereby merchant ships travelled in groups, 
guarded by destroyers and directed by wireless infonnation from 
the Adimralty. Another measure was the speeding-up of ship- 
building. Early in tgt8 the world output of new ships, month 
by month, overtook and passed the monthly total of destruction. 
Food pioducdon at home could also be sperfed up by ploughing 
for wheat thousands of aao that had once grown wheat but had 
b^ given over to pasnire since the agricultural dedine which 
began in the ’seventies. Thousands of new allotments grew 
potatoes. Food radoning was introduced. By these and other 
methods the situation was saved; but Germany came nearer to 
winning the war in the spring of 1917 than at any time since the 
. battle of file Mame. 

America declares xoar. The entry of America into the war was 
primarily due to the U-boat campaign, bdt there were many 
Americans, notably the Fresideot, Woodrow Wilson, who took a 
wider view and held that, when victory was won, America must 
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play a IcadinB part m securing that such an 
uon should never occur again, niay 

League of Nations to prevent war, m which Amenca P 
a leading part ^ ...o but 

Amcri'^ armies played no part in the fightmg ^ 9 > 
the immediate value of America’s entry was immense, 
threefold First, it gave hope the sordy 
Allies knew that, if they could hold out another y^> n , . ^ 

raised by what would become the most powerful 
world would pour m to support them Secondly, M 
hitherto Allied purdiases from America had hew im 
ordmary commercial basis, and the vredit of the ’ j 
capaaty to pay. was nimiing short Aftti . j.;p<,sal, 

war the mexhausuble credit of America was at ^e Am 1 ^ 

in other words, the Allies could pay American firms by ^ 

from the American government Thus were created the 
debts which proved a formidable problem aftw the w^ . „.nca 
Thirdly, blockade so long as the powerful voice 
champiooed the rights of neutrals to trade with u«n^ 
were compelled to let through our blockade many km 
we would have preferred to seiae Now Ameria ^ . put 

mterested in the rights of neutrals Hcncefo^, there 
blockade could cxcrase an tnereasmg straaglcbola on 
Some consider that it was really the principal cause 
German collapse at the end of 1918 

The western front The French armies bad, m * J ^ 
and adventurous commander-in diief, Nivelle, who pr^ 
collaboration with the BciQsb the biggest attack ^ .f 

made upon the western front But Hmdenburg and nis . « 
staff, Ludendorff, who bad replaced Falkenhayn m 
the German armies, executed a skilful retreat along the 

part of their line to new prepared posiuons, called the Hin en 

line This gave the Germans an advantage, for their new posi 
were served with every convenience m the way of Allies 
tions with their bases, whereas the country over which the 
advanced was systematically blown to pieces by the rewea 
Germans In fact it dislocated Nivelle’s plan None the ^ 
persisted in making a big Fren^ attack dong a front ® 
new Ime, from Soissoos to Reims It proved a complete fail > 
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snd was followed by senous iQUUDiea m the French army. Thu 
was the low-water tnaik of Fran^ durtog the wax Nwelle was 
dismissed, and succeeded by Pctain 
For the test of the year the Bntisb armies under Sir Doughs 
Haig, who bad succeeded Sir John French as aammander-in-chief 
at the end of 1915, attadicd almost continuously, partly to dis ert 
German attention from the Frcndi There were two brflhant 
successes, the capture of the Vimy Ridge where the Canadians 
specially distinguished themselves, and the capture of the 
Mcssmes Ridge, but in the mam the fighting, cspeoi^y the latter 
• part m the mud of a very wet autumn, achies ed little and m\ olv cd 
very heavy casualties This autumn fighting goes by the name 
of i^e battle of Passchendade 

Late m the aummn, on another part of our front, was fought 
a battle which wiU always tank as a landmark m the history of 
warfare, the battle of Cambrai, the first teal lank battle Tanks 
had been used the previous year m the battle of the Somme, but 
only as auxQianes and' without what their msentors considered 
their proper ucucs At Cambtai j8i tanks attacked the enemy 
at dawn without the usual warning of a ptthnunary bombard* 
ment The whole German trench system was penetrated at once 
on a suc-nule Groat and 10,000 prisoners taken at the cost of less 
than l,soo Bntisb casualties It proved impossible to follow up 
the success, hut it was prophetic of the viaones of the autumn of 
the neat year. 

Caperetto The Germans had beaten Russia, they bad failed 
so far to beat the French or the British, m the autumn they made 
a determined attempt to beat the Italians With German tcin- 
fotcements and under German command a mainly Austrian army 
attadted the Italians m October and drove them m headlong 
rout— the battle of Caporctto But, helped by the flooded nvers 
ninnmg down m parallel hnes across the Gmnan Ime of advance 
the Italians rallied to the north of Venice * 

Palesime and Mesapetatma In the course of 1917 one Brmsh 
army, based on Egypt and the Suez Canal, entered Jerusalem 
under AUenby, and anodicr, based on the Persian Gulf, entered 
Baghdad under Maude, Having failed in 1915 to defeat Turkey 
by striking her on the head (Constantinople) wc were laboriously 
advancing up her two long Asiauc ‘legs*, Syna and Irak. The 
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latter of these campaigns had had a long and ^iqTs 

Beginning as a defence of out Persian oil supply it had m 19 5 
^dZcJioo rashly up the Tigns valley, t^d a Bnnsh fo « M 
been surrounded, besieged, and compeU^ to ^ 

The sufferings inflicted on the rank and file of pf 

surrendered at Kut make one of the 

the war But mihtanly the misfortune had now been 

by Maude’s victorious advance . 

•Pacifism' So the war dragged on, and thOT seme 
to It Whatever might happen ui remote 
tvestem front seemed as unconquctabfe as ever ^ 

more than a milhoo young men (tailing all t^ ,,„plroup’ 
together) were tailed, yet each year hrought ? 
mto the held Would it ever end, and if so how? It wta 
natural that m every cnuntty voices should be 
whether it would not be better to try to call a halt,^ . _ 

the war as a drawn battle In Germany such 
lessly suppressed, in Bnlam they , ftOTCtly 

selves heard In November 1917 lord Lansdo * , g 
foreign secretary m a Consetvauve 6“'"?““'’ without 
lenet in the Daily Telegraph anggestmg that a pH« 
victory might be not only possible S „pmon 

the b«t solution The response showed that puo . 

was overwhelmingly against him Wbatevei mig 
prospects, we must fight on for complete victory c _t g 

Those who agreed with Lansdowne were callea p . 

word al^ used to desaibe an entirely different dass P 
the ‘consaentious objectors’ who, being men “ jhe 

refused mihtary service. Of these there were in aU i j » 
great majonty of whom accepted alternative forms 
combatant service, often service as stretcher-bearers m 

which was perhaps as dangerous as ordmary military sot 
did not mvolve actually kiUmg the enemy i,3®® 
form of service, and were sent to prison 

V 1918 

TSe German offensives Germany had now one, 
chance of vi«ory, and a limned tune within which to secure 
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for the blockade was wcarmg her down, and long before 
was out America would have a substantial and ever groms 

army m France Howeret. Russia had made peace, and^tn 

German amues from the eastern front were *^““2 jaans 

the west For the first time smee 1914 Gcn^y had a 

of numbers on the western front Unless she wuld win 
victory before the Amencans arrived she c^d never ^ 
Between March 21 and midsummer the Germans im ^ 
uemendous assaults on widely separated sc«om of 
front, the first two agamst the Bnmh and the third pf 

French All three swept right over the had 

defence as no Allied offensive m the 

done, except on its own small scale the ^ Sebed 

The first German attack, when 8m,ooo 
agamst 300,000 British, vm on the sou^em “d^ Amiens 
Imes from Arras southwards It might have pier^ 
and secured a complete separation of the 
armies The second attack, on April 9. just south " ^^0 

have driven through to the coast and pinned ^ 

of our armies aaainst Calais and Boulope The 
against the French m Champagne on May 27> ^ 

Germans back agam to the Marne, and might ^ve 
Freud, line m Jo and led ,o die fell of ,^0'* 1^' 
three attacks was held after a desperate week, and the 
were left with three big 'bulges’ to defend, the anbarrassing 
sequence of partial success v j v-r-n the 

One result of the first of these German attacks had been 
esublishmcDt of unity of command over all Allied forces on 

western front Under the new system Haig and Pet^ remam 

commanders of their own naoonal armies, but Focb ^ P 
supreme control over both . , 

Meanwhile, after the first attack, the Allied govc^ene b 
sent an. S O S to Amenca, and from April onwards 
troops began to pour mto France at the rate, we ^ 
one American every five seconds, day and night A iitUc 
meuc will show that about 2,000,000 “ 

arrived by Armistice day, about iwo-thirds of whom too* pa* 
m the Eghtmg . 

Allttd VKtery lu July the Gtraum! made a foutth ainclc, ra 
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t&c French It foiled, and Foch replied at once with a successful 
counter-attack, known as the second battle of the Marne Then 
the Bnnsh attacked m front of Amiens on August 8 This 
British attack, with 450 tanks, came as a complete surprise, and 
Ludendorff m his Memoirs afterwards declared that August 8, 
1918, was 'the black day of the war*. From that date onwards 
'Allied offensnes followed in rapid succession, now here and now 
there The enemy were ncser given time to rcco\er We had 
them on the run The retreat became general and contmuous 
Then things began to happen on other fronts The AUicd 
armies in front of Salomca, British, Frendi, Serb, Grcdc, and * 
Italian, the most macuve of all the fronts, attacked the Bul- 
garnns, who disobeyed their German commander and Tcfuscd 
to fight in a war they regarded as already lost At the end of 
September Ludendoiff received, almost simultaneously, the 
news that Bulgaria had made peace and ilmt his own Hmdenburg 
line had been broken through by the Allied advance He realized 
that the war was lost, and msinicted the German government to 
make peace as qiuckly as possible on any terms they could get 
The German government approached President Wdson, as^g 
him to arrange terms of an armisuce between Germany and the 
Allies Thus negouauons began whidi, after five or sue weds, 
conduded m the annisnce of November 11 
Meanwhile the, fighting continued and the Germans, driven 
ever backward into Belgium, saw their Allies- collapsing too The 
Turks were routed m Palestine and Mesopotamia, and signed an 
anrusucc at the end of Oaober The Austrians collapsed before 
an Italian attack and signed an armistice m the first week of 
November The German ficct mutmied, when ordered to put 
to sea for a ‘suiade battle* The Kaiser abdicated and fled to 
Holland An unparalleled war was ending m an unparalleled 
viaory 

The Armistice An artmsuce is simply a stop-fighting agree- 
ment The arrangement of permanent ternw of peace takes a 
long-time and requires the whole time attention of the leadmg 
starbmen It Is not possible to work out aU the details of a peace 
treaty while soil conducting a war, hence the use of an armistice 
An armisuce may be, and sometimes is, followed by a resumpuon 
of hostilities, but the victonoos Allies of 1918 were not gomg 
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to take any rak of that They msisted, as “ 
armisucc, that Germany should surrender her battleships 
immense quanuty of aeroplanes, guns, and 
The Allies imght, had they wished, have refused to ^ ^7 
promises m return But actually they did 
terms of the armistice but m the correspondence P ^ ^ 
It, that the terms of the peace treaty should be m 
with the pohey described by President Wihon m cemi^P^^^ 
he had dehvered smee America cnterM tbe wm 
important of these statements was the ^ of 

Points,^ which mduded (i) the establishmmt of a 
Nauons, (u) disarmament, (in) fronuers to be 
with the prmaple of nationality and the will of tb f 

This last pomt clearly mvolved the separauon from 
Alsace-Lorraine and her Polish ptovmces, ^d ^o 
dismemberment of Austria-Hungary .t-ould be 

added to Wilson’s points one of thor own, -5 for 

entitled to exact from Germany $,* *^^00 land, 

— aU damage done to the avilian populatioa of the 

at sea, aSd from the air This woidd mcludeTaym«t^f« ^ 
devastated towns along the western front m France 
and for ships, other than naval vessels, sunk by ®“bmann^^^ 
These undertakmgs have importance because tne 
afterwards maintained that the peace terms 

country were mconsistent with the pledges given a -nts 

The fact a that Wilson’s ‘Pomts’ were general 
capable of a variety of rnterprmuons when 
suitable enough m a public speedi but unsiuted to b . 
ofabargambeweenhostilcnaooiis ITie Allies would^^oem 
wiser if they had refused to ue themselves to any sn 0 
conditioning the future peace settlement They did so, ^ 
not to oblige Germany, who was at their mercy, but to gr- / 
the apparendy all powerful American president 

The datmge of war Thus ended the greatest and d«tro^ 
ttve war that had ever been fought The damage don J 
war can never be accurately estimated, for one of “e 
Items m the damage, perhaps the heaviest, was ** 
to the minds of the nations invtdved— -the longing for vengcan 
> See Appendix t 
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Europe, directly du™o to “P'uuilly m eastern 
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. X 

The Peace Treaties^ 

THIS BOOK IS not a history of Europe but of Bntam ^ 
chapter had to be filled with European affairs becaus 
was involved in a European war When the war was 
hoped that w e should be able to get back to our own ^airs ag 
‘Prussian mihtarhm’ was completely destroyed, so “ made, 
could destroy it No doubt the peace treaties bad ^ 
and for that purpose a great intcmatiooal Mnferenc 
Allied nations was to meet m Pans early m the new y 
once the treaues were made we hoped that 
the continent would be limited to periodical «rt(ievc 

behaved League of Nations The peace treaues failed 
this desirable result Tlie problems tb^woes of 
continued to mcrude upon our attenuon, have 

latet the war had to be fought all over again Some p 
blamed the peace treaues for this lamentable . _-j 

justly or not the reader must judge for himself when n 
to tie end of the book- ^ 

G-W ,Uc„«, cf l„a But first of lOl It ™ „f 

hold a general elecuon — three years overdue Tie 
December 1918 was fought under altogether abnor 
dmons Not only was every one exhausted and 
'the anxieues and triumphs of the war, but the pj^ sp 
which had been the basis of all previous elecuons, had ^ 
disappeared, for the leader of one half of the Liberal pai^ 
pnme imnister of a coaLuon, or naUonal, govemm^t 
all the leading ConservaUves Lloyd George and . _ 

asked for a continuance of their lease of power, Md *** 
letter of approval, mcknamed a ‘coupon’, to “ . uil 

whether Liberal or Conservauve, whom they regarded as 
* The plural is used because there were five treaties, trr#iy 
with Germany, treaty of Saint Germains with Austria, ana otn 
with Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turke? 
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supporters They found the tlcctomc greedy for \ cngcance upon 
Gennany, and Aey responded to »« mood ‘Hang the Kaiser’ 
and *Msie Germany pay for the whole cost of the war’ were the 
favounte slogans The result was, of course, an oterwhclming 
Victory— 478 Coaliuomsts, 59 Labour men, and only 27 ‘mde- 
pcndcnt Liberals’ under Asquith’s leadership were cleacd * 

The Big Four The peace conference was the largest gathenng 
of Its hind that bad ever met, but the mam deasions were m the 
hands of the Big Four, as they were called— aemcnceau, prime 
nuaistec of France, Wilson, president of the Umted States, 
Otlando, ptime minister of Italy, and Lloyd George 
Qcmcnceau was a very old and resolute man, whp knew what 
he wanted, though he id not know that what he wanted was 
impossible He wanted to punish Gennany so that she would 
Utter rise again, and France would recover her position, lost 
since 1870, as the leading connncntal power Permanent secunty 
for Fiance was the keynote of his policy, but since there were 
only forty rmllioo Frendimea and seventy million Germans, 
coidd France ever be permanendy secure except through friend- 
ship with Germany? But aemcnceau regarded friendship with 
‘the Boches’ much as St George would have regarded the idea 
of fnendship with the Dragon 

Wilson aUo knew what he wanted — justice for all, winners and 
losers alike, disarmament, a League of Nanons, a new world 
order in which the’ United States would play a leading part He 
did not Jcahic that Ameijca would itf^e to play the pan he 
was assigning her, that she was deteixoioed to retire mto her 
own continent and leave Europe to stew in its own juice 

Orlando simply wanted vanous tertitones for Italy, and be got 
most of them, though not enough to sausfy ‘sacred egoism’ 

As for Uoyd Gco^c, it is hard to say what he wanted, and 
that was his great weakness at the conference He did not really 
bchttc m the aemcnceau policy ofmere vcngcanw, but u was 
on a policy of mete vengeance that he had just won his general 
decuon 

Germany excluded from the conference Three of the great 
powers who bad entered the war in 1914 were unrepresented 

*This was the first elecdoo m which women voted. The woman 
suffrage movement was described in Qunief VI 
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Ausaia-Hungaiy had disappeaicd from the map, 
the gnp of a commtmist revolunon, Gentry ^e 

the Alhes had settled the terms among „_„|„ch 

then presented to Germany for com 

meant acceptance or starvation, for the htoctod 
plctcly raised until the terms were accepted For to t 
Germans have ever smce denounced the acaty m a ^ 

dictated peace But surely any one who gie 

proper msBument of pohey, as the Geti^s 
Kaiser and under Hider, cannot object to a ^ In 

object of war a to enable one to difflte to on 
faa what the Germans really objemed “ snll, it 

terms of the aeaty as the fact that they had 
would have been beaer for many m ,,c, -art m 

of the new German repubhc had been allowed to take part 
the proceedings of the peace conference „,viects 

The peace Snferenc; had to deal wuh fom nto 
Temtotial settlement, frontiers what may ® 

^X^ea”^" ok the attempt to P-d- 
whidi quarrels such as had hitherto resulted m 
settled peacefully, to each 

Security and disarmament, quesnons closely reiateu iw 
other and to the prospects of future peace, , 

Reparations, or the attempt to make the vanquished p 7 
any rate some part of the cost of the war 

The iemtortal settlement The best way of ^ ^ , 

tonal settlement is to make a careful comparis<m oetw 
pre-war and a post war map Germany .v. 

Lorraine to France, and for fifteen years the neb eoamel ^ 

Saar valley to the north of LornuDC was to be French 
the district itself bemg governed by an latemauonal 
appointed bjTthe League of NaUons France wanted to 
all German temtory up to the Rhine, but this was vcto« 7 
Britain and America On the east Germany had to . 

the newly created republic of Poland all temtones where loli 
oooulation predominated The most imoting part of mw 
H^ion for the Germans was that it gave Poland a comdor^o 
die SM cutting off East Prussia from the rest of Germany The 
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cry of Ihnzis, with an almost cntirclj Gcmaa population, 
tobca‘&ecaty’,undcr Leagueof Kauons control Its hatbo-^ 
and dodo were to belong to Poland, as bang her natun! outlet 
to tie sea 

la ctc&al Euiopea number of enurtly rew states were brought 
ato existence between Germany and Rmita nalind, Estonii, 
Latm, Lithuania, Poland Where had crtlcc been Austru* 
Ilungaiy there was now a small Austrian republic contaming 
tie Gcrman-speakicg districts, Hunprr, Cz^oslovakia, and 
ptoTinccs added to Italy, Rumania, and Serbia Qugoslsvu) In 
the Balkans Bulgam lost a strip of coast to Greece, who was also 
allotted tcmioiy in Anatolia (Asia Mmoi) which she uluma'cly 
&3ed to secure from Turfc^ Tuil^y lost her long Asuuc 
ateasions, one of them becoming the Kingdom of Irak, and the 
tniet the Frcndi province of Syru, and Palestine, where Bniam 
had, rather tashly, undertaken to establish ft ‘naucmal home* for 
the Jews. i 

For many, or tnost, of these amngemeata the peace coDfetence 
can be oeicr praised or blamed They had already been estab- 
lished as the result of local revdutiofns, and the peace conferentt 
simply accepted the facta aa it found them and offered solutions 
of boundary disputes, which were not always accepted by the 
disputants The general result was a tnumph of the pnnaple 
of nanonahsm, or ‘splf-dcienianauon’, whiA was a ptonuntnt 
feature of Will’s Fourteen Poiois Never before had the map 
of Europe corresponded so closely to the conscious wishes of its 

mbabiiagts That was all to the good, but there were also senous 
drawbacks For one thing, the spint of nationalism went too far 
and nearly eve^where set its^ to persecute in one way or 
another the ‘mmontics’ of diffeicnt nauonahty within the new 
ftonuets, foe the dividing lines between nauonal groups ate 
never dear cut. Secondly, these numerous new states set them- 
selves to compete induscr^y with then neighbours, and to erect 
unff bamets impedmg the natural course of trade. It has often 
been remarked that if the forty-eight states of U S A had been 
allowed to erect tariff bameis against each other, USA would 
certainly not be to-day the richest country ui the world The 
muluplicatioa of fomuers and tariffs impovensbcd the new 
Europe. Thirdly, the existeice of Urge numbers of small states 
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was a SDurre of pobucal instability These Small states could not 
strengthen a League of NadOfos, tb^ could ^ooJy look to it for 
prorecQoa In a peaceful world great and small states may live 
happily side by side m cadre lodepeadence of each other In a 
world such as ours small states have proved merely a remptanoo 
to the greed of the unsatisfied large ones 

The League of Nations LTie scheme of the League of Nations 
had been worked out m the mam by British statesmen and 
writers during the long years of the war, but it \ras President 
Wilson who insisted on the inclusion of its ‘covenant’ and 
constitution m the peace treaties themseUes He hoped that, 
when the passions of war cooled down, the League would correct 
the faults of the treaties 

The organs of the League were to be an Assembly, a Coundl, 
and a Secretariat The Assembly is* a land of debating soaeiy 
of representatives of all the states that are members of the I^gue, 
over fifty m number as they soon became It has usually met 
once a year The Council is a scaaller body meeting three or 
“four times a year and consisting of the represenutives of the 
great powers with the representatives of certain other states 
elected for a period of years by the Assembly The Secretanat 
IS a civil service of salaried officials, permanently employed la 
carrying on the tmiaess of die League at its headquarters m 
Geneva Its ranks arc reenured from the atizens of all the 
naaoas that have joined the League, and its first Head was an 
Englishman, Sir Enc Drummond 

The definition of the powers of the League was a most difficult 
matter Some people spoke of it as if jt were a super nauonal 
parliament, but that was just what it could not be, because the 
cadbns continued w be sovereign states, recognizing no higher 
authority than themselves Members of the League who dis- 
agreed with Its deasions did not hold tbanselves bound to accept 
those deasions Great Britain (to take an extreme but perfectly 
fair example) would not feel bound to go to war with the United 
States because a majonty of members of the Counal or of the 

1 1 bare wnnea of the Lesgw in the preseRC t«ue ai thovcb it »Eih 
existed. la theory « »till does <1941) Whether It will be reMved *fter 
the preicat war 00 one can w Resent Uy t or an abbrevisted vcriion 
of the League ConrtinJtloa, see Arpeadtx tl 
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Assembly of the League deaded that she should do so Thu^ 
the League could never act in a cnsis unless ail tis members, or 
rather all its unporumt members, were agreed, and this they 
never were. 

From the start the League suffered from two serious handi- 
caps The first was the exclusion of Germany — at the demand 
of France, Thus in the first years of the peace the League, 
instead of helping to obliterate the division of victor and van- 
quished, only preserved and prolonged it It was a League of 
Actors, and their friends® The second misfortune was the 
refusal of America to )oui the l^gue at all When Wilson 
returned to America with the treaty, the American Senate 
rciected it ‘America’ went bade to America and mtended to 
stay there 

Matidatei aosely conneacd with the League of Nations was 
thesystemof'Man^tes’ By ihttxcaues Germany was deprived 
of all her colonies, and large Astatic provinces were lopped off 
the Turkish empire These were not to be annexed outright 
by the victors but entrusted to them under ‘mandates’, with 
responsibility to a committee of the League of Nauons It was 
a step towards the ideal whidi demands that the backward and 
pnmiuve peoples of the world shall not be treated as the 
‘property’ of various imperialist powers and exploited for the 
benefit of their masters, but governed on the principle that (m 
the words of the treaty) ‘the well being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of avdization’ Under this system 
German East Africa went to Bntain, German South West Africa 
to the Umon of South Africa, and the West Afncan German 
colonies mainly to France and partly to Britain, where they were 
annexed to existing French and Bnnsh colonics Vanous small 
German colonics m the Pacific went to Australia, Kew Zealand, 
and Japan 

The distnbudon of the ex Turkish territory we have already 
described These mandates of formerly Turteh temiory were 
to be of a temporary diaracicr Irak has already secured her 
mdependence, and Great Bntam would gladly withdraw from 
Palestine if there was any prospect of the Jewish immigrants and 
the Arab populauon hving peaceably together 
Ssanty Nodimg m Ihe treaty as so far described seemed to 
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pis France the security against Germm 

which was her real need Her denied for a 

Rhine from HoUand to Alsace had been refused In t ^ 

Allies made two offers with which she had “ 

German territory west of the Rhme f ^ fe periods . 

to the east of it was to be occupied by ^ed I^P J ^je 
of five, ten, and fifteen years, the ‘i“VieIsnd 

sccuons After the withdrawal of the Allied noops ft 
area was .0 be permanently demdimrned, 

sovereignty m other respects, GetmMy is^s ^ be 
troops or male any fortificauons withm it This imgnt^^^ 
regarded as some securiiy In all 'l“ 

as the agpessor, had managed to fight ber ^Qnjatdy the 
her own frontiers Thus, though France _ ^ 

winner and Germany the loser m fte war of ’P’d ^ 

French towns and villages that had been destroy towns 

Sn -nndered homeless while '^0°^ 

mtact If a Franco German war were would 

ditions laid doivn m this part of the ““ly- “'Jf The 
presumably be fought m fte German de^htmii'd ^ 
danger was that, when the passions of pjance. 

nations besides Germany, perhaps all wmded 

might feel it unreasonable that Germany should n 
to make what use she pleased of her uw-n.tOTto^ I“J“ j 
words, Germany would send her armies mto her 
provinces and public opinion outside P'““ ojPy what 

after all, she was morally cntiUed to do so That is c* y 
happened in 1936 Anelo- 

Tbe other security offered to France wm a J ^ jf 

Amencau uudertakiug to come to her 
attacked by Germany Unfortunately this sccmity . 
when Amenca rejecied the whole treaty, for fte Briosh 
taking, being a )omt guarantee with America, lapsed 

It remained to be seen whclher 

Prance could be got by way of disarmament R “ J 
!L™d by many m Bniain. was that ulliituiely ftcrc should W 
fffr^ent aU round, but general disarmament was clearly a 
^S^r eLunderauo; ar aome future dale I. wa. one of ibc 
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taste to be entrusted to the League of Nations At present it 
must suffice to disarm Germany Conscripuon m Germany was 
to be abolished, and the German army reduced to 100,000 men, 
the German navy was to be limited to six battleships and certain 
minor craft, there were to be no submarmK and no air force 
Allied authontics supervised the carrying out of these measures 
So long as Germany was disarmed France would certainly 
enjoy security The ‘post war period’ m the proper sense of the 
term is the ptfnod durmg nhi(^ Germany contmued^ to be dis- 
armed and Frana to dominate western Europe But it could 
not go on for ever (I* lasted, as a matter of fact, till about 1933 ) 
Either general disarmament would follow, as was vaguely 
promised m the treaty, or Germany would rearm When the 
nme came France r^sed the former course, and Germany 
adopted the Utter So ensu«i what should be called the 'pre- 
war period’ to the war which began m 1939 
Why did France block all genuine schemes for disarmament 
The answer, reduced to the «implest terms, is that there were 
only forty milli on Frenchmen and seventy million Germans 
When France and Germany are placed on an equality France, 
unless absolutely certain of immediate and overwhelming 
support, is at the mercy of Germany 
Reparations There remains the quesoon of reparations, or the 
extraction of payipent from Germany Here there were two 
motives at work, the desire to punish Germany, who m spite of 
her defeat had suffered no devastation of her own temtory, and 
the desire to secure German contribuuons towards the payment 
of at any rate some part of the pgantic cost of the war which 
Germany and her Austrian ally had caused The Germans had 
imposed on France in 1871 a fine or ’indemnity’ (payment of 
damages) which, though soaall m comparison with the figures 
of 1919— ,^200/500, 000— and paid with remarkable ease, had 
coveted pracucally the whole of the German expenses m that 
war Why should not the Alhcs of 19x9 do the same’ 

The correspondence with Germany preceding the armisuce 
had specified quite dearly that the Allies would demand payment 
for all damage done to the cnnlian population of the Allied 
countries by bombardment of towns or smkmg of merchant 
shipping Experts estimated the sum required to meet this 
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demand at about /:3,ooo.oooAX» Annual 
at five pet cent tvnuld be ,^7„nld 

certainly as much, or mote than M , w Bnush 

possibly pay, year by year But Lloyd 
colleagues, entirely forgetting tta whole 

that as far as possible they would B, th- 

cost.of the war, sudi-was the madness “f 1^“' ™ joned 
terms of the treaty they added further clams to tto P ^ ^ 
before the anmstiee, and though no “'’Lf^l^some such 
the treaty it IS probable that the demand amounted 
absurd figure as /;8,ooo,ooO;^ to say, 

This was a grave error, for it th pledged 

with a good deal of truth, that the Allies had P ^ 

word The war. It was said, and said not only in 

with the tearing up of one scrap of paper an jjje 

tearing up of another In the 

one entirely indefensible part of the peace actually 

time It IS to be remembered that ^e scalfd 

paid OQ anything like the scale d^ded, o 

down to a very moderate figure by - contr^ of 

1924 and abolished entirely m X932> ^</ore f fL. fotdble 

CSemany and began to erganue his counCty for the 

overthrow of the Versailles settlement It u also 

bered that, though America refused to take ^ 

reparauons from Germany, she also refeed to 

for war material due to herself from the . . ^nearly 

long as the European Allies had to pay a vas former 

£1:000,000,000 in the case of Bniain) to 

narmer, so much richer and less m)uied by the 

selves, they could hardly be expected to abandon b pc 

extractmg payment from ihcir defeated enemy _ ^ that 

Such m oudme were the peace trranes It is ^ done 
they failed than to say what better things could hare 
m the conditions of war weariness and international 
incYitably prevailed m 1919 . 

SwiKf of the bommom Tbe peace conference maiKca » ^ 

advance m the status of the sdf govi^g Sooth 

Bnush Empire. Canada, Australia, New 
Africa were reptesemed there by their own ptme minulei!. 
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signed the treaties as representauves of their own nations. 
Subsequently these Potmnions, and also India and the IHsh 
Free State, were accepted as membm of the League of Nations. 
In fact the Domimons daimed and secured the status after- 
wards defined at the Imperial Conference of 1926. ‘The potip 
of self-governing communities composed of Great Britain and 
the British Dominions are,* says this definition, ‘equal in status, 
and in no way subordinate one to another in any respea of their 
domestic or esacmal affairs.* 



XI 

Post-War 

1 THE TROUBLES OF THE COALITIOK GOVERNMENT, 191^22 
THE YEARS immediately after the war brought trouble to every 
country m Europe, and Bntam had her share of them The world 
was ‘out of joint’ after the tremendous dislocations of the war 
In the victonous countries people expected the peace to bring a 
better world, and they were very impatient if they did not get 
It Lloyd George had promised m his election speeches *a land 
fit for heroes to hve in' The heroes came home, and found the 
promise unfulfilled 

77 ie fott-toar boom But die trouble most confidently espected 
did not anse^t first It was expected that the demobitotion 
of four mfllioQ men from the fighting services would mvolve 
uaprecedeated unemploymeat But the four million were 
absorbed mto industry almost as quickly as they were de> 
mobilized, from the summer of 1919 oil well on m 1920 there 
was hardly any unemployment In fact the war.vm immediately 
followed by two years of booming trade Every one had to buy 
all the things they had postponed buying during the war Soldiers 
and sailors who bad mamed during the war, now demobilized 
and supphed with the gratuities paid on demobilization, bad to 
set up house Contmental countnes with land and industries 
s&recked by bombardment bad to buy abnormally large quantities 
of Bnnsb goods, espeaally coal 

StTtket But though there was hardly any unemployment there 
was much dissatisfaction and strikes on a scale never seen before 
It seems mcredible, but in 1919 there were on an average a 
hundred thousand British workers on strike on each day of the 
whole year There were many reasons for this Prices, which 
had nsen durmg the war, continued to rise till they were nearly 
three times the prices of J914, wages rose, but not always in 
proportion to pnees Anyhow, men back in the monotonous 
*4* 
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round of mdratri after jrcars of war smicc were resllej!, 
roty wanted not merely what they had had before the war but 
romettag better, better pay. shorter hours, and some hmd of 
rontrol over the mdustries they worked m Some imagmed that 
a laud of workers’ paradise had been established m Russia and 
rnght be estabhshed here Much was said and vmtten about ‘the 
oro^tmuon of mdustry’ The govemment of the state was 
ratroUed by the votes of the whole nation Why should not each 
mdustiy be controlled by the maionty of its workers? Mr 
rosure bankey. appomted chairman of a commission to mvesn- 
Pte the claims of the nuners, declared m his Report that ‘the • 
present system of osmcrship stands condemned’ and advocated 
ro this vast mdustry 
c “ ”6”' Ptoruise that he would 

“^ut the recommendauons of the commission, but he could not 
S "““““‘•tttoo tirouEh a House of Commons 

mmiatmg predommantly of wealthy Conservauve busmess men 
the „ ‘“POtsible and unnecessary to describe or even mention 
^mionty of the strikes of this period There was a niTe da«° 

“ September 1919, paralysing the whole transpS 
Ptoftne at the same tune that motor 
could, «en at that date, go a long way towards filhug 
^ a'fPP'E' nf railways There w^f 
’l*^°“5h at the time the miiimg 
waustry was enjojmg eircpaonal prosperity There was 
^hce strike m Liverpool, where more than half the police 

S'sr“Sd“r:“S.or?Sr“^.!^^^ 

The slump With 1921 came the inevitable ‘slumn» nr a. 1 
of ^de The post war spendmg was oser. 
to feci hard up Unemployment rose from almos?^nmh * 

2 >ooo, 000 and the Unemployment Insurance Act lo^ar. 

the Act of 1911 to practically all mdustries 
time to cope with the situation Prices fell and wa 
reduced ^he coal miners went 

tod called upon the railwaymen and other transooii^^^'^*^^*’ 
«nke at the same time, to support them This IS ZVpZ S 
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the trtple alliance, arranged between the trade timons of these 
great industries a year before the outbreak of the war But at 
the last minute the railwaymen, under the prudent leadership of 
J H Thomas — ^'traitor Thomas’ as many of the miners called 
him — refused The miners fought on alone and were defeated 

The Onatal of Acuon. At times the trade union leaders 
showed signs of attempting to dictate the pohey of the govern- 
ment on matters unconnected with industry The membership 
of the trade uruons, two and trhalf milhon m 1910, four million 
in 1914, had risen to eight milhon* in 1920, and thcTrades Union 
* Congress came to think of itself as a fand of rival parliament, n 
W ith a right to enforce its views on all sorts of subjects At this 
date the government U'as engaged in supplying munitions to 
Poland for her war against Russia and in tijnng to suppress by 
force the republican rebelbon in Ireland The Trades Union 
Congress disapproved of both diese pohaes and appointed what 
was called a Council of Action to threaten the government 
Nothing came of this, but it illustrates the rebellious spint of 
the uses 

Housing The most important aduevement of the govemmeot 
in punmt of its pohey to make Sfiraio a land ' 5 t for heroes to 
live In’ was its bousing policy It was impossible at this use for 
private enterprise to build working-class houses at a price that 
would enable wage-earners either to rent or buy them So the 
goveminent launched a scheme of assisted housing, subsidized 
partly by the state and partly from 'the rates’, 1 e the money 
raised by local government councils, hence the 'council houses’ 
to be found on the outskirts of every Bnnsh town , 

The Qeddes axe But the housing scheme was expensive, and 
so It seemed was everything eke. Even war expenditure did not 
entuely cease with the end of the war Income tax, which had 
gone up to six shillings in the pound during the war, remained 
at that figure,® and even so the government ran heavily into debt 
year after year and the naoooa] debt, increased from about 
,^800, 000,000 to over ^7,000,000,000 by the war, continued to 
increase ‘Anu-waste’ became the watchword of die income tax 

1 It has since fallen to about five milliwis 

> It never at any time in the inter war period feO below four sbiUinp 
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payii^; classes, and m 1922 Lloyd George appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Enc Geddes, one of the big 
business men whom he had brought mto his government, to 
tnake recommendations for cutting down expenditure ‘with an 
aie\* These economies, whidi fell partly on the army, navy, 
and air force, and partly on the social services which were to 
bii2d up a new and better world, were the last achievement of 
Lloyd George’s government m domesuc affairs 
But the troubles of these jears were not confined to home 
aSaus Ireland, India, Egypt, were all m rebelhon against their 
pre*war subordination to Bntish control 
Ireland during the tzar We left Ireland m July 1914 on the 
’fwge of avil war When the great war supervened the Home 
Rule bni was put m cold storage ‘for the duration’ and Redmond, 
the Insh Nationalist leader, offered Bntam the whole-hearted 
uo-operation of his followers in the war agamst Germany But, 
as ha already been shown, his followers no longer included all 
the Catholic Irish A secuon of the southern Irish Volunteers 
repudiated Redmond’s policy and associated themselves with 
group of citrenmis who called themselves Sirm Fnn (our- 
selves alone), a hithc«o obscure sooety mainly concerned with 
rhe tcvivai of the old Insh Ciachc language, but henceforth, the 
^ymS pomt of the movement to secure Irish mdcpcndcncc, 
tf possible with tjic aid of Germany They bad an agent m 
^^<rmany. Sir Roger Casement, a strange ecccntnc man who had 
been knitted for his distinguished career m the British consular 
service Caseraentwas landed from a German submanne on the 
West coast of Ireland m April 1916, and immediately arrested, 
which seems to have pccapiiated the sudden insurrection m 
Dublm known as the ^ster week rebellion It was suppressed 
after murderous street warfare mvolving the deatiis of 450 people 
fifteen of its leaders, mostly young men, were executed and 
several hundred of the rebels interned in Wales * 


‘1° « be dismissed from a lob 

Mt for toeffiaent^ but because one s employers were mafcmg economies 
IS ine phrase still m use? 

* One promment leader was not executed, because be was bv birth «n 
^etican atizen, and the Bnusb government did not want . 

Jbmg that might annoy America. Thu man was Dc Valera 
President oTUie Insh Tree State afterwards 
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There IS hale doubr that the rebelhon was, on the whol^ 
unpopular m southern Ireland, but m the course of the next two 
years the British govenunent, pre-occupicd with the great war, 
handled Irish affairs very unwisely m many wajs, and simply 
played into the hands of the reW motement In 1918, for 
example, they mtroduced a bill, never enforced, for applying 
conscription to Ireland This was, from the Irish standpomt, the 
last straw, and m the general election of December 1918 Spci 
F an secured 73 out of the 86 seats held by the old Nauonahst 
party These MJ* s refused to attend the British parliament for 
they held that Ireland, like Czcchoslovaloa and the rest of the 
new continental states, was already an independent republic 
They met instead in their own Dad Etreann at Dublm 

Post tear Ireland Thus Britain, after plaj-mg a leading part 
in defeating the greatest mihtaiy power that the world had ever 
seen, found herself confroated by a minute adversary mthm her 
own British Isles, for the whole population of what is now the 
Free State (about 3,000,000) was less than that of the Bntish 
irmed forces in the last years of the war But victory does nor 
always go to the big batttdioos, it often goes to the strongest will 
The Irish knew w^t they wanted, the Bnosh did not Asquith 
and the Labour leaders held that Ireland, apart from Northern 
Ireland, should at once be offered 'Dominion status*, a cohiplere 
self government within the empire like that eriojed by Canada, 
but the Lloyd George govemmeot refused TTie opportunity 
was missed 

There followed a deplorable ‘war* of ambushes and murders 
between the I R-A (Irish Republican Army) and the R I C 
(Royal Irish CoastajuUry), a splendid force, wholly recruifed in 
Ireland hithertd but now reinforced by volunteer units consisting 
of demobilized British officers and N C .0 s and nicknamed, 
from their uniform, the Bird, and Tans Sum Fan offered 
rewards of payable to murdcrcra of members of the R I C. 
Eighteen were murdered in 1919 and 176 m 1920 The Black 
and Tans responded with 'reprisals' Lloyd George declared 
that he 'had the murder gang on the run’ 

Meanwhile the Bntish government in 1920 enacted }Ct 
another Home Rule bill, superseding the 'cold storage* bdL Ic 
CTcatcd two Home Rule units, one for Northern Ireland (the six 
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<wat3e3) and one of the rest of Ireland Northern Ireland 
accepted the arrangement, and thus was created the 8)*stem n hich 
has prevailed there down to the present day Sir James Craig 
(Lord Craiga\on) became prime numster of Northern irebnd 
and held the post till his death m 1940, by which tune he had 
hecome the ‘senior* premier of the whole world In June 1921 
the King, m a speech at Belfast openmg the new parhament, 
spoke words of conciliation addressed to the rest of Ireland, and 
they met with a welcome response An armistice was arranged 
and five leaders of the rebellion (Dc Valera not among them) 
came to London to discuss peace terms with the British govem- 
meni. 

Tht Imh Free State The result was the treaty of December 
* 9 at, cstablishmg what many in Bntam had recommended two 
or three years before, an Irish State withm the British 
empire, cnioymg the same powers as the Dommion of Canada. 
The Irish negouators accepted the result with reluctance, and 
when the) returned to Ireland Dc Valera repudiated the terms 
There followed in 1925 an Irish avil war, between the 
Ttc 3 t)ttcs* and the republicans, far more destructive of life 
property than the Anglo-Insb ‘semi war* of 1919-21 But 
the ‘Trcatyitcs’ found a good leader m Cbsgrave Dc Valera 
abandoned the struggle m 1924 and Cosgravc made an eretUent 
president, loj-al to 411s engagements towards Bntam, for the next 
eight years In 1932 he was defeated m a general election by 
De Viera’s party, and from that date onwards until the time of 
wnting (1941) De Valera has ruled Ireland He pursued m 
'anous ways what Lord Salisbury used to call a ‘policy of 
pm pneks’ towards Bntam, and Britam replied with further con 
cessions The most unwise of our concessions was the surrender 

^938, of our tight, retained under the treaty of 1921, to the 
use for naval purposes of certam harbours on the west coast 
of Ireland Had wc retamed these bases we should have 
saied many of the ships sunk by German U-boats m the second 
great war 

India The openmg of the first great war was greeted by 
remarkably widespread expressions of loyalty for the Allied cause 
m India Not only the prmces of the Indian states and the 
warlike peoples whose young men iradiuonaUy seek service m 
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the Bnush Indian army but political lefonncrs such as Gandhi 
hunself d&Jared themselves m favour of givmg full support to 
the war, and indeed the campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palcstmt, 
and East Africa could hardly have been conducted without the 
help of Indian troops and the products of Indian mdustry None 
the Jess, as the war lengthened, the desire for some advance 
towards freedom manifested itself, and the British government 
deaded to meet the Indian demand as soon as possible without 
waitmg for the end of the war 

In 1917 Edwm Montagu, Secretary of State for India, made 
his histone declaration m the House of Commons, ptoausiag 
‘the greatest possible development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realizauon pf responsible govern- 
ment m India as an integral part of the British Empire* In other 
words, Indu was promised that by a senes of steps, but not all 
at once, she should advance to tiic kmd of sdf govemmeat 
enjoyed by 'the British dominions inhabited by European 
colonists Montagu then visited India, and produced m coUabora 
tiOQ With the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, % detailed plan of senu- 
self govemmeat known as the Montagu Chelmsford report This 
became the basis of the Government of India Act, 1919 
Amntscar But before that date unhappy events bad occurred 
m India Unrest and political enme bad mereased, and a com 
mittee of five, two of whom were Indians, ,wcre appointed to 
report of methods of dealmg with the situation The committee 
(called the Rowlatt committee from the name of its chantsan, a 
British }udg(0 reported in due course, and its recommendaaons 
were embodied in what was popularly called the Rowlatt Act 
It seemed to British people reasonable enough, being simply 
designed to suppress the octiviaes of political criminals, but for 
some mysterious reason it led Gandhi, the most influential 
spokesman of the Hindus who constitute three-quarters of the 
population of India, to put the weight of his immense prestige 
as India’s most famous holy man into the scales against British 
rule rorrmdabic riots fbllowed m many parts of India, and at 
Amritsar, In the Panjab, where several British subjects had been 
murdered. General Dyer imdcrtook to restore order by firujg on 
an Indian mob and killing 379 persons There wQJ probably 
always be a diflercncc of opinion as to whether Dyer’s action was 
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notified Some think that he sa>ed the province from much 
^rsc diso'ders, others, British as well as Indian, regard his 
aaiDQ as brutal and unnecessary But there is no doubt that the 
ffionih of April 1919, when it occurred, was the most alarmmg 
month for British residents m India since the Mutmj of 1857. 

Future prospecu These events gave the new Indian consntu- 
uon a bad start None the less it worked bcrtcr than many 
expected, and in 1935, m fulfilment of the Montagu pledge, a 
second and further advance towards Indian self-gov emment was 
Mdc by means of an India Act earned through the House of 
Commons by Sir Samuel Hoare The difficulues m the way of 
^®®plete Indian self-government are many and obvious The 
aai-age between the Hmdus and the minonty of 90,000,000 
Mohammedans n as deep and as real as that between nval 
oxuonahties m Europe, and Alohammcdan communities arc 
scattered over all parts of the country They will not submit to 
Eovemment controlled and exercised by the I^du majority 
Aw there is the army question At present India is defended by 
* Bnush-Indian army largely staffed, and m its upper ranks 
«oiost entirely staffed, by British officers A partly Bnash army 
not be subordinate to a pur« 3 y Indian government Even 
“ the British clement m the army could m course of time be 
purely clmunated, the problem would not be solved, for the 
Indian army is almost entirely recruited from certam ‘warlike’ 
^o'Wees such as the Panjab, whereas the political leaders of the 
Hindu Congress party mostly come from provmces which make 
pracucally no contnbuuon to the army, and it is doubtful if a 
predommantly Panjabi army would be an obedient servant of 
predominantly Bengali poUuoans These and other difficulucs 
m course of timd be overcome, but it is no use pretendme 
“«y are not there, is many enthusiasts for Indian progress^ 
both Bntish and Indian, are at times apt to do * 

Egypt had mads remarkabfc progress m material 

weUarcsmcerheBntishtookcoorrolofitm rE82 LordCtomer 

>tls said, gave Egypt water and instice •Justtcc' speaks for itself 
»d vvatet" refets to the saentilic utiganon of the Egyptian nlam' 
ty NUe ivatcr, which mote than doubled the ptodumwtv of 
Kunp But nut rule was never very po,Sdar and 
populanty was much meteased by the use we made of EgJ^t 
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during the war It was a convenient base for campaigns against 
Turkey Egyptian peasants were more or less forably enrolled 
for service in labour corps, and many of those not so enrolled 
were forced to part with their carts and animnls for which they 
were perhaps madequately paid 
As soon as the armistice was signed Zaghlul Pasha, who played 
the same sort 6f part as De Valera m Ireland and Gandhi m 
India, demanded complete mdcpendence for his country When 
no noti(^ was taken of this demand nots and strikes broke out. 
A commission of inquiry was sent out imder Milner, who early 
in his career had served m Egypt under Cromer, and ihor report 
recommended a treaty of allimcc between Bntain and E^pt in 
which Bntam would recognize the independence of and 
Egypt would confer on Bnram powers to safeguard her special 
interests m the country, mcludmg the right to n^amtiniTi a Bntisb 
force on Egyptian sod. After imiating dehys this policy was 
adopted in 1922 Certain disputed points were left unsettled, 
and on some occasions since 1922 there has been acute ill feeling 
between Bntam and Egypt owing to the acnviues of Zaghlul 
Pasha's party, called the Wafd, whidi resents the privileged 
position still retsmed by Bn'tam m tbetr country But on the 
whole, and more particularly after Egypt became aware of 
Mussolini’s ambitious designs for a Mediterranean empire, the 
srrasgement has worked well for both countries 
Vanous problems of post-war Europe conoaued to vex the 
government The problem of France, Germany, and reparaoons 
will be dealt with m the next sccuon Here we must consider 
the problem of Greece and Turkey, which came to a head wiihin 
the lifetime of the Uoyd George goswnmenc 

The Chanak emw The peace treaty dicutcd by the viaonous 
Allies to Turkey was called, with imconsaous appropnatcncss, 
the Treaty of Sivres — for Sivres 1$ chiefly famous for the manu- 
facture of fine porcelain, a very breakable commodity, and the 
treaty ofSivres prosed very bnrtlc also In the mneiccnih century 
Turkey was often spoken of as ‘the nefc man of Europe’, a 
phhise «ined by the Tsar Nicholas I before the Crimean war 
Turkey la Europe was indeed tid^ and had, ro all inzeatt and 
purposes, died, but the new Turkish republic, consisting of the 
genuinely Turkish area of Anatolia, with its sew capital at 
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Aahra, and its ncn Itadcr, the ruthless Mustapha Kemal, after- ^ 
^ds stunamcd Atatutk, ^vas a very vigorous orgamzauon The 
traty had allotted the western part of Anatolia to the Greeks, 
who had landed at Smyrna in 1919 and advanced far bejond the 
u^uer staked out for tliem b> the Allies Kcmal bided his lime 
''Me Greece erhausted herself with mamtaming an army m the 
nuddle of a mountainous and hostile oiuntrj At last, m August 
^22 he pounced The Greeks were routed, and not onI> the 
week armies but ultimately the whole Greek population m 
Anatolia, half a million in number, were cither killed or driven 
out of the country 

. ^gody did not m itself dircaly concern us But small 
A^cd forces, British, French, and Italian, still occupied both 
sides of the historic straits, the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, 
or the treaty of Sivres had artang^ that these straits and the 
oty of Constantinople should be placed under mtemational 
V ^0 victorious Turks attacked and overv. helmed these 
forces and broke through into Europe, Russia would 
P®bably have attacked Rumania and yet another war might 
Mve raged throughout the Balkan countries The French and 
forces uere withdrawn before the oncoming storm The 
nosh, under General Haraagton, remained behind their 
defences at Chanak on the east side of the Dardanelles (October 
^2^ It was a br^vc policy, and lusulied by the result, for the 
refrained from attacking them An armistice was arranged, 
oUowed by a peace conference at Lausanne Turkey secured 
only all Anatolia but full sovereignty over the straits and 


The fall of Lloyd George The Oianak crisis was immcdiatelv 
ollowcd by the downfall of Lloyd George For some time past 
“c Conservautes, who made up the majority of the supporters 
ot the government, bad been resuve If Lloyd George had been 
as mccessful m dcalmg with post war problems as he had been 
jn directing British energies during the war, it is very likely that 
ms coalition would have become a permanency and emerced as 
a nsw, or National, party But he had not Been successful and 
“c Conservames wanted to be nd of him At a mectine of rh,. 
^ervatne members oPthc Coahuon in Oaober 1922, Stanlev 
Mldwm moved a resolution that the Conservative party shouW 
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fight the next election 'mth its otra leader and its oira prtv 
gramme’ It was carried by a ina)Orit> of more than two to one. 
Llojd George at once resigned The King sent for Bonar Law, 
who became prune mmister and dissolved parliament 

77 te ip 22 cleccran la theelccuon which followed, Bonar Lair’s 
pobey could be summed up m one word— ‘TKmquilbt>’ It was 
felt, perhaps unfairly, that the unending senes of oiscs of the 
four years smcc the war ended had been somehow due to IJojd 
George, what every one vraated was to get back to real peace- 
time condiuotis Just as the Liberals in 1906 had dropped Home 
Rule from their programme to make sure of defeating TanfT 
Jfteform, so Bonar Law in 1922 dropped Tariff Reform to make 
sure of defeating Lloyd Gewge He succeeded The Con- 
servatives secured a majonty over all other parties combined, 
344 seats out of 615 The Labour party more tlian doubled us 
numbers and rose to r42 The 117 Liberals were almost cqualli 
divided between the followers of Asquith and the followers of 
LIo>d George, and these had no love for each other It is worth 
reoutkang that if the pre-wnr Irish Nationalist party«had snll 
been in the House of Commons, the various opposnions taken 
together would have balanced the Conservauve vote, and the 
result would have been political chaos The aeation of the Insh 
Tree Stare has been os great a boon to British pohucs et to 
Catholic Ireland r 

The downfalls of Asquith and Uojd George have this In 
common, that both were ovenhrotrn by dissatisfaction aniirp 
wnthm the ranks of their own folltnrcn, and both fell never to 
rise again Uoyd George had held Cabinet oCic« contimiously 
for seventeen jcais, sn expcnence unparalleled iiocc the Reform 
Bill of 1832. 

It LilBOint IS cmci— AND os milK, t 922-9 
Tlie P<ii 'Phe fint imporant duty cmfnrung the 

new government was tlic setUertenf of terms of paj-ro-r: of 
Uie llniivh war debt to America Bal ui, the ChancelA^ of tl ' 
Lxchequer, went to \r«vhjrgto3 for this purpose, Kt be eouU 
rot secvft very gmcrov* icnm ^e were to pay Arv-vea 
£33,000,000 cmuaJly for ihe next ten yean »rd »'‘icrs«i-d» 
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£40,000,000 annually— till Z9S5* At the same umc the other 
ta'er allied debt pyments v. ere settled. Our continental debtors, 
excluding Russia who had repudiated all her debts, owed us 
together rather more than we owed Amcnca, but we settled with 
ihcin on term which excused them the greater part of their 
<lcbu * The most we hoped was to get from our Ally debtors 
and from German reparauons taken together enough to coscr 
ou payments to America The British government had declared, 
in a document called, from its author, the Balfour Note, that 
^cy would prefer i^t all intcr-alhcd debts and reparations 
should be cancelled, but America would not take this view. 

Lahmir tn ojfice Bonar Law’s health was alrcadj fading when 
he took office and he reured m six months, being succeeded 
^ prune minister by Baldwin One interesting feature of the 
Baldwin appointment was that Curaon, very much his senior m 
political experience and foreign secretary for the four previous 
y^, was passed over, very largely because it was now felt to 
« tmsuitable that the prime minister should be m the House of 
l^ds Baldwin felt that it was iropessible to restore mdustrxal 
pospenty— there were about 2,000,000 unemployed— unless 
he was free to 'introduce a protccuorust lanff taxing foreign 
Manufactured goods He therefore dissolved parliament rather 
suddenly m the autumn of 1923 and ‘went to the country*, as 
me phr«c is, with a programme of tanlT reform or protection. 
Neither his party nor the country was prepared for this, and 
though the Conservauves remamed the largest party, with 257 
*«at 3 , they could be defeated by a combinauon of Labour {192) 
and the liberals (157) When the new parbamenl met m January 
*924 these piartics combmed to defeat thegovemmcni and Labour '* 
as the larger of them, took office for the first tune m its history 
We have already traced the history of the Labour party down 
Mtheoutbreakofthewar When the war came the party divided, 
the majority, consisting mostly of trade umon officials, supported 
the war Ind some of their leaders held office m the coahtion 
governments, Oynes, for example, being very successful as 

P" ^ ^ ongmaTffind 
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Minister of Food, the’ mmontjr, the sccialui 'mtcllecaals’ 
they s^crc called, unde? the leadership of Ramsaj MacDoralJ, 
opposed the war Sujce then the part) Ifad reunited and Mac* 
Donald had been re-elected its leader Labour had cone to the 
fore and pot ahead of Ihar Liberal nwls much sooner than ary 
one would have expected id 1914 TTierc were tw-o reasors (ct 
this, one was that the liberal party was handicapped by ih' 
bitter feud between the followers of Asquith ard of IJoiJ 
George, the other was that post-war condioons famured then 
Those who wanted drastic change and a new and better world— 
and there were many such— felt that a new party was more likely 
to give It them than an old party like the Liberah who srcft 
supposed to be, like the Conservatives, hampered by *\'jetonin’ 
traditions 
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industrial district m Germany The German govcmmcni gave 
and payments began, but in order to nulce payments m cash 
had to sell her own marks to buy the currency of the 
^ed entries As a result the mark, already deprcaated, 
jnarply declined in value Qnscqucnlly it look more and more 
money tor meet the Albed demands month by month 
y the end of 1922 the Germans were m arrears with tlicir pay- 
^ts, and the French proceeded to occupy the Ruhr s-aliey 
conar Law, now pnme minister of Bntam, disapproved and took 
no part m the occupation 

German reply to the occupation of the Ruhr was to 
a general strike of the workers in that district This 
intended to secure that France should reap no profit from 
«r venture, and it may have succeeded, but it also meant rum 
or Germany, for her finances could not afford the contmuous 
®[“oney to support the strikers Then occurred (1923) 
rfcLr j rnark’ The value of paper money at all tunes 

cro^iir. and acdit ts after all just another name for 
Sir » G«nnans lost faith m their own money What had 
ongmaUy cost one mark (a shilhng) came to cost ten marks, a 
Mdrcd marks, a thousand marks, and finally marks would not 
« at all It IS important to realize what this meant For 
mousands of German families it was a disaster second only to 
tift^ savings invested m German insutu- 

S existence. Houses, 

*^0, tuminirc, machmery, no doubt surviycd and were as good 
7?”'* ‘money’— which is simply credit— had disappeared 

The Davies Plan The situation was retnev ed by the cmcrecnce 
I a new German statesman, StresemaiiD, who realized that as a 
step to recovery Germany must come to terms with her 
teemies He terminated the Ruhr strikes, and offered to necotiate 
« new reparauons agreement France was still obdurate but 
pm= to hB n.=y rBtod ft'’, ft ' 

•ptospOTusGcmLmy core more Bnma proposed md Am™™ 
'copted fto Idea of a new oomnuttee on reomaa„nf^?“? 

f “ P*““ matter of bus^? 

^begn. by lintbns out who, m 6ot cSnnany 
eomnuttee goes by the name of the Dawi 
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round of polmcs, discussing such subjects as dassical literature 
or the good old daj-s m hts beloved Worcestershire In politics 
be was abose all mtcrcsted in the relations of nch and poor and 
bis chief aim was to improse them Foreign affairs he seems to 
base regarded as a necessary e\d, he was a \cry typical English- 
tnan and probably felt all kinds of foreigners to be uncomfortably 
'foreign’ In domestic affairs he made the Consenatise philo- 
sophy more mtetesting and mote attiacuse than an> statesmen 
Since Disneli 

i^ocarno It will be best to contmuc first the story of British, 
Brcnch, and German rclatioos after MacDonald’s Ixmdon Con- 
fc«ncc, accepting the Dawes Plan What was now wanted was 
3 pohocal settlement such as would gite France a sense of 
seointy This was found m the Locarno Treaties of 1925 By 
the fint and mam treaty France, Belgium, and Germany agreed 
that they would respect for ever the frontier between them, and 
Brttam and Italy undertook to guarantee the settlement, 1 c if 
Germany or France (or Belgium) attacked the frontier, 
Bntam and Italy W9uld unmcdiatcly jom forces with the party 
The merit of the treaty, as compared with the ueaty 
of Vets^es was that djcrc was na element of Diktat about it, 
“deed the idea of it was Stresemann's It also bad the ment of 
breaking down the old division into victors and vanqmshed In 
me unl^y cven^of France making an unprosoked attack on 
^'^*3ny, Germany could call on British and Italian support 
There was a second treaty, «>mmonly called the ‘eastern 
Lo^o treaty* By this Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
oooertook not to seek to alter the existing frontier by methods 
0 war, and France guaranteed the arrangement It will be 
noticed that the eastern treaty was a weaker document than the 
western one In the cast Germany refused to regard her present 
ronucr as permanent, she only undertook to refram from 
® okmg It by force, and only one great power guaranteed the 
Thus France was and Bmain was not, at any time, 
^ ged to defend Czcchoslovaku None the less it was obvious 
hari ^ quarrel might well mvolve a western war-~as it 

done m 1914 and was to do agun m i 

the ^^^dt of the Locarno treaties the Alhes evacuated one of 
^ee zones of the Rhinchajd and Germany was admitted to 
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American dianman bemg General Dawes It issued its report in 
April 1924 The mam idea was the establishment m Gennany 
of a permanent Transfer Conuniitec with an American chairman 
This committee was to fix year by year how much Germany 
could pay, to receive pajinent m the re-cstabhshed German 
currency, and to be respoosible for the tnefey business of us 
conversion mto the currenacs of the creditor countries To get 
the new system started America was to mahe Germany a loan 
of £40,000,000 

It remained for the governments concerned to accept this plan, 
and very fommately a general demon had just occurred m 
France, which gave a majority to the parties favouring m 
A conference was held in Ij>ndoQ, presided over by Ramsay 
MacDonald The Dawes Plan was accepted by all concerned, 
and It really looked as if the troubles consequent on the first 
great war might' be over ar last. 

It was a inuropb for MacDonald, but a few months bter be 
undertook to make a treaty with Russia wbidi was regarded as 
unwise by both Liberals and Conservauves They combined w 
defeat him, end he dissolved parhemeot, the third dissoluboo 
m a period of two years 

Baldtcm prtmfcr agam The general election of October 1934 
rather resembled that of 1895 Once again the electorate expressed 
disapprovral of a weak government which hadj^ecn dependent on 
the votes of a ^ird party It returned 413 Conservatives who 
thus bad a majority of two hundred over both the other parties 
combined Baldwin agam became pnme mintsier and retained 
the posmon for the next five yean 

The Conservative govemmeat of 1924-9 was in many respects 
a strong one. Austen Chamberlain, elder son of the Victorian 
statesman, was Foreign Secretary and Churchill, who had held 
vanous oflicei m the Uoyd George coahuon, returned to the 
Conservative party as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
outstanding figure was the prune nunister hunMlf Stanley 
Baldwm was a wealthy business man but he no more corre- 
sponded to the popular idea of a wealthy business man than 
MadDonald to the popular idea of a Enush workman, lie was a 
cousm of Rudyard Kipling and a nephew of the painter Bume- 
Joocs, and he excelled in spcedies on subjects outside the narro* 
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found of pohiics, discussing sudi subjcas as classical liicraturc 
otthc go^ old daj's m his beloved Worcestershire In politics 
ce v?as above all interested m the rebtions of nch and podr and 
nis chief aim was to improve them Foreign affairs he seems to 
have regarded as a necessary evil, he was a scry t>T5icaI English- 
and probably felt all kmds of foreigners to be uncomfortably 
foregn’ In domestic affairs he made the Conservative philo- 
sophy more intcrestmg and more attractive than any statesmen 
since Disraeli 


Locarno It will be best to continue first the story of Bndsh, 
rrcnch, and German relations after MacDonald’s London Con- 
ference, accepimg the Dawes Plan What was now wanted was 
a politial settlement such as would give France a sense of 
This was found in the Locarno Treaties of 1925 By 
e first and mam treaty France, Belgium, and G erm any agreed 
they would respect for ever the frontier between them, and 
ori^ and Italy undertook to guarantee the settlement, 1 c if 
«ther Germany or France (or Belgium) attacked the frontier, 
ontam and Italy would immediately jom forces with the party 
^ The merit of the treaty, as compared with the treaty 
was that there was no clement of Diktat about u, 
jodecd the idea of it was Stresemann’s It also bad the ment of 
wcaking down the old dmsion into victors and vanquished In 
me Unlikely event, of France nuking an unprovoked attack on 
Germany could call on BnUsh and Italian support 
There was a second treaty, commonly called the 'eastern 
treaty* By this Germany, Poland, and Czecfaoslovaku 
'®denook not to seek to alter the existing fronuer by methods 
®f War, and France guaranteed the arrangement It will be 
noticed that the eastern treaty was a weaker document than the 
^tem one In the cast Gennany refused to regard her present 
frontier as permanent, she only undertook to refrain from 
attacking « by force, and onlyemc great power guaranteed the 
“«ty Thus France was and Bntam was not, at any time 
gedged to defend Czechoslovaku None the less it was obvious 
that an eastern quarrel might well involve a western war— as it 
had done m 1914 and was to do again in 1939 
As a resnit of the Locarno treattes the Alhes evacuated one of ' 
'ho three zones of the Rhfaclaod and Gcimany s*as admitted m 
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the League of Nations and became, as a ‘great power’, a per- 
manent member of the Ck>unal It was a time of optimism, and 
the next few years 1926-9 were the quietest and happiest part 
of the penod between the two great wars Bntain, France, and 
Germany were held together by three statesmen who liked and 
trusted each other and strove for the mutual goodwill of their 
respecuve countries — ^Austen Qiambctlain, Stresemann, and the 
Frenchman Briand Econotnicalfy it was a period of recovery 
from the post-war slump, and most of all la Germany German 
revival was regarded as a good field for foreign mvestment. 
Money poured in— £750,000^00, one third of which came from 
the United States Most of it was spent on industrial recon- 
struction Fart of It was paid out in reparations to European 
claimants, who passed it on m payment of their debts to America 
Thus money made a arde from America to Germany, on to 
France or Bntam, and back to America— though what came/rm 
America was still on loan and requiring repayment some day, as 
Germany would discover in due course. 

The coal tndusrry and the general strike It is curious sad un- 
fortunate that one man’s poison should be another man’s meat 
The French occupauon of the Ruhr and the strike of the German 
Ruhr miners had brought back prospenty to the British miners 
in Z923 Similarly the restoration of happier conditions on the 
contineat and the rescamng of the Ruhr industries plunged 
Bnush coal mining into depression ngam It was an industry m 
which iU-fceling between owners and employees was unhappily 
a de^ly rooted tradition Ever since soaohsm bad begun to be 
widely discussed in Britain the xmners bad been prominent 
among those who demanded the overthrow of the capitalist 
sj’stcm- They demanded the nationalizaaon of the mining 
industry, partly because they considered that only when the 
whole mdustiy was unified, instead of being disided among a 
lot of scparatcicollicry companies, could it be effiacnily nm, 
partly, too, because they thought that, under nationahzauon, 
their wages would be guaranteed at a reasonable rate and if 
necessary subsidized at the e^icnse of the taxpayer 

The leading spirit among the miners Was a clshman, A. J 
Gxik, who for the past fifteen years had advocated revolution 
by means of a general strike oT *U the tadustnes on whreb the 
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rfay to day life of the countiy depended. Such a strike would, 
he held, compel the government 10 grant the demands of the 
workers. He no more believed in parliamentary’ democracy than 
did Lenin or Mussolini. He believed that the only class that 
niattncd wras his own, the proletariat as it is called in the com- 
nninisi language, and that the only way to secure justice was 
through some form of revolution. Cook was now a member of 
me Trades Union Council (the ‘cabinet* of the Trades Union 
Congress), which was m a position to issue strike orders to all 
pnnapal industries of the country, and he skilfully persuaded 
colleagues on the T.U.C to back the miners* demands when 
the crisis came. 


In June 1925 the mine-owners gave notice that, on account of 
the fall both in the quantity and the price of coal sold for export. 
Wages would be dr^tically reduced at the end of July. The 
t^ws refused to work at the new rates of pay and the T.U.C. 

'Showed every intention of supporting them by calling out the 
tauwaymea and transport workers. 

To avert a crisis Baldwin offered to appoint a Royal Com- 
t^ion to make a thorough examination of all the problems of 
me bdustry. He went further and offered, during the nine 
months needed for the inquiry, to subsidize the coal industry at 
the taxpayers* expense. The owners were to pay the new wages 
®ad the miners tQ,reccivc the old ones, the difference, amounting 
to £24,000,000, bang paid by the state. 

The Samuel commission (its chairman bemg Sir Herbert 
Samuel, a Liberal politiaan) produced a detailed report rccom- 
tnendmg many changes m the organization of the mdustry but 
acknowlcdgmg that some reducuon of wages (though less 
the owners demanded) was necessary unless the miners were 
prepared to add an hour to their shifo and go back to the pre-war 
®ght hours day. Nather party accepted the report. The owners 
isliked most of the proposed reorganization and the mmers stood 
hy Cook’s slogan— ‘not a cent off the pay, not a mmute on the 
day*. The mmers stopped work on May r, 1926, and after some 
last-mmute hesitations the T.U.C. ordered a strike of all railwav- 
mcn, transport workers, and pnmers to begm on May 4 ^ 

The so^aUed general strike lasted only nine days and nroved 
a complete failure. The government refused to negotiate with 
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either the T U C or tlie miners till the general strike had been 
called off They regarded it as an attack upon the fundamental 
principle of our democracy, the authority of a government 
supported by a parliamentary majority based on the votes of the 
whole nation The attempt of the T U C. to deprive the pubhc 
of Its newspapen by means of the printers’ strike tended to turn 
ordinary people against the strikers In fact it proved more 
difficult to paralyse the community than the T.U C. had sup* 
posed The government issued a newspaper of its own called 
the 'Bniish Gazelle The ordinary newspapers struggled back 
mto existence after a few days, and there was also the wireless 
Wuelcss telegraphy by ‘dots and dashes’ had played an important 
part m the first great war, but wireless telephony did not begin 
for practical purposes till 1920 Smee then foe habit of ‘listening 
m* to broadcast talks and eotertamments bad been slowly 
grownng The general strike proved its value, and thereafter 
wireless sets became a more and more common feature of the 
ordmary household As regards transport, motor traffic on the 
roads and volunteer work on foe railways ensured a reasonable 
distnbuttOQ of supplies, whidi became more effioent every day 
foe smke continued. 

So foe general strike was called off— a complete failare ,The 
miners remauied os satke all far on m the autumn Finally, by 
accepang the additional hour on foe day's worjk, they secured in 
most distncn foe inaiatcnaace of foeir pre-stnke wages 

“Ihe two strikes together had cost foe country a Jot of money, 
but on foe whole they raised its prestige m foe qres of foe world 
Here was the Bntisb revolution, or an attempt at ic,'and every* 
thing was as calm and orderly as a 'N^ctorian Sunday morning— 
or nearly so In some distncts the general strikers occupied their 
leisure m playing foothall agamst foe special constables who had 
been enroUed to keep them hi order 

1926 at home and abroad These strikes mark foe' end of a 
stormy period in British mdustnol history It began about 1911 
with, the big pre-war strikes, continued in a modified form 
through most of foe first gtear war, and broke out again with 
increased violence almost immedmely after the anmsucc. After 
1926 conditions changed Strikes were few and far between, 
revolutionary ideas were confined to small soacues with little 
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tnaucncc, and fnendlser relations developed between the difTcrcnt 
desses It would probably be true to say that class consaousness 
declined. People thought less about the faa that they belonged 
to a particular class with interests at sanance with those of some 
other class ^ 

The year of the general strike was also the year m whidi 
Germany joined the League of Nations The next few years 
Were qmet and hopeful j ears both at home and abroad It looked 
as if pacification m industry and paafication m mtemauonal 
^irs might proceed side by side Then came the Great Slump, 
from 1929 onwards One would think this economic disease (for 
roch It was) would be more likely to bring strife m mdustry than 
stnfe betw^ nanons But it was not so Peaceful condmons 
in Bnush Industry survived the great slump and continue to-day 
(t 94 i)» whereas abroad the slump led directly to the triumph 
of the Nazi movement m Germany and all that has followed 
from that 


Mucellatumu nem Not much mote need be said about other 
events of these years 1924-9 Though pledged not to introduce 
* gsreral protective tariff the Baldwm government took some 
*roall steps m that direction by its Safeguarding of Industnes bill 
Under ffus bill any mdustry whidi could prove that it was 
subject to abnormal foreign coropeunon could claim a protective 
duty, subject to tXc approval of parliament, and several spcaalized 
uidustnes of moderate size, such as lace, gas-mantles, and cutlery, 
secured protecuon m this way The government also enormously 
enlarged the scheme of old age pensions and mtroduced pensions 
for widows of all persons who came under the health insurance 
^eme It also gave the vote to what were absurdly called 
flappers’>-^womcn over twenty-one and under thirty, thus 
rompleting, one supposes, the cnfranchismg process begun by 
first Reform Bill m 1832 It may also be mentioned that 
1927-9 were the only years m which payments received m 
rojiarauons from Germny and in repayment of war debts from 
our contmcntal allies balanced our own payunents to America 
Section of 7929- A general election was mevitablc in 1929 
under the five years’ limit rf the Parliament Aa, and it proved 

“ ‘flapper’ b teaUr a Viaoma maiden in her 
wnh pig tail Sapping agamst her shoulders ^ 
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perhaps the least exanng electioQ la the twenOrtb century, 
although there were more voters^ and also more candidates than 
ever before Each of the three parties contested five-sixths of 
the scats It tm really the Liberal party s last fling Uoyd 
George, once again m control of the whole party, announced a 
programme more soaahsiic than that of the nominally socialist 
labour party, and put up 500 candidates They won only 60 
seats As for the ^nservativcs, after five years m office the 
svnng of the pendulum would -naturally be against them, and 
perhaps Baldwin made a mistake in choosing the slogan ‘Safety 
first’ for his posters ‘TranquiUity’ was a good cry in 1922 when 
the electorate had been unmcTofuUy b^ged about for aght 
years, but a similar slogan m 1929 seemed a bit tame, Baldwin 
was in fact ofTermg another five years of ‘the mixture, as before* 
As a result the Gmservaave scats fell from 395 to 260 and 
Labour rbse 60m 160 to 290 For the first tune the Labour 
party was the largest m the House of Commons, but it was still 
dependent on the Liberals for a majority Baldwin resigned and 
MacDonald again became prune minister 

As It turned out, the Cooserratives were lucky to lose and the 
Labour party unlucky to wm the elecuon of 1929 

ra THE GREAT StUMP ANP AFTIR, 1929-37 

f 

The Great Slump A few months after the Labour govemmeor 
took office the great slump began to spread over the world We 
have already used these words, boom and slump, but we must 
examme them more closely A boom is a period in which soaety 
IS full of optimism and confidence, so far as money is concerned. 
Customers are prepared to buy on a large scale the makers of 
goods are prepared to produce on a large scale, because they feel 
confident of selling them, they build new factories, buy lots of 
raw materials, employ more workers, pay good wages Unem- 
ployment decreases Shareholders profit as the t'alue of their 
shares goes up Monty is abundantly borrowed and lent at high 
rates of interest Everybody s prospenty seems to contribute to 
everybody else s Then comes a slump Makers of goods have 
been too confident and have produced more than they can sell. 
Workers are dismissed Unemployment inoeases Speculators 
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who have bought stocks at csccssivdy high prices become alarmed 
2 nd want to sell The fanher the boom has gone the more 
Violent the rcaaion vvill be Bankruptcies abound All confidence 
« lost Then, after a number of lean years the demand of the 
bujer begins to reviNC, the producer takes heart again, and the 
cycle of boom and slump is repeated 
Ail through the nineteenth century booms and slumps had 
"^temated Some said it was the fault of the capitalist system, 
wough whether any other system such as socialism would have 
done better is uncertain Dunng the war there had been, from 
the standpoint of mdustry, a tremendous boom, for governments 
^cre prepared to buy cverythmg that could be produced for 
the war, from aeroplanes to soldiers’ boots Those who 
profited by the boom — in most case& they could not help domg 
®d-~were called 'war profiteers’ As we have seen, the boom 
continued for two years after the end of the war, m Bntam at 
rate, but was followed by a severe slump m 1921-3 There 
wuowed a boom period i923-9> very marked m Germany and 
America but less so m Bntam where unemployment fell from 
*>000,000 to 1,000,000, but not lower 
Then in 1929 came the beginning of such a slump as the world 
had never seen before To some it seemed as if our avikzation, 
^ablt to recover after all from the blows dealt it by the first 
great war, had keen smitten by some mysterious economic 
disease The effects of the slump were most clearly seen m 
mtemauonal trade Between 1929 and 1933 the volume of the 
mtcmational trade of the world shrank nil it was barely one- 
fiurd of what it had been Nothing hke this had ever happened 
before It was as much a record among slumps, as the war of 
1914-18 had been a record among wars In Bntam unemploy- 
ment rose from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 In Germany it rose from 
almost nothing to 6,000,000, m Amenca to something like 
15,000,000 In Germany it produced the National Socialist 
rcvoluuon, m Amenca the decuon of President Roosevelt and 
his ‘New Deal’ poUcy, by which government took control of 
mdustry to an extent never before dreamt of m that country m 
Britain it produced the break up of the Labour government ^d 
the establishment of a 'National government 
Before proceeding to this event, c«c may well ask what was 
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the cause of ibe great slump Aiany answers were given Some 
said It was due to tnechamzanon, the production of more and 
more wonderful machines, which employed fewer and fewer 
men to turn out more and more goods Others pointed to larifls 
Never before had the states of the world done so much to dis 
courage mtemational trade by taxing what competed with thar 
own products Others pomted to the ‘chaos of currcnacs’ Before 
1914 all the currenacs (1 e. money) of the civilized world had 
fixed values measured m gold Such and such a waght of gold 
was given everywhere for a pound, a dollar, a franc, and so on, 
and as aU currenacs were anchored to gold they were anchored 
to each other An English buyer of American goods at a pncc 
stated m dollars faiew exactly how much that would be m ho 
own English money when the bill fell due for payment But 
during the war every European ourcniy had ‘gone off gold’, J e. 
it had refused to give a ^cd waght of gold m return for it* 
money Most remained off gold, and the few who, like Great 
Britain 1925) struggled bad. to a re-estabiishment of the old 
'gold panty’, often seemed to regret it * So the bek of a stable 
intemauonal money proved a discouragement to trade All these 
factors may havexontributed to the slump of 1929 and made it 
worse, but they cannot be regarded as its eausr, for they ww* 
ell of them features of the whole period smec 191S, they do not 
account for the alternation of boom, slump, bipoin, dump 
The cause must be sought in the peculiar arcumsiances of the 
years unmediardy preceding ipap We have seen how, from the 
estabhshment of the Dawes Plan in 1924, Americans had been 
lending money to Germany— «od to other European states 
scrambling upwards towards recovery In 192S American loaning 
to Europe slackened off and ixiooey began to be recalled from 
Europe for the more exaung purpose of gambling in American 
share markets Tor the United States was nearing ^e peak of the 
greatest boom of modem tunes— the ‘Coobdge prospenty* « it 
was called, after the U S.A President of those years It provtd 
a vcntablc ‘South Sea Bubble*, on a scale a thousand limes larger 
than that speculation mania of two hundred yean ago • Tlicn m 
* Cre*t Bntaia rnurocU 10 ihr goU «ranil,rU at ibe lime cf Cburchiil * 

Bubble a’jo nnetfew year* tf’rr ihe fnJ of a yteU 
. Ibe *bc bpaaUb buemtioa. 
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It** autumn of 1929, after Amcncanx had been buying and 
sel 5 ng shares at more and more fantastic prices, the American 
W3rld sndd'*nly lost confidence Perhaps these share ceruficates, 
‘scraps of paper’, did not represent real wealth at all equivalent 
to v.hat was paid for them The bottom fell out of the market, 
as the saying is E%cry one rushed to sell, and no one wanted to 
toy Prices of shares fell to zero, and America hastened to recall 
sU the money it could recall from Puropc Germany and other 
^’orroivcrs therein no position tofmd the money Some of u had 
toon used to pay reparations, most of the rest for ‘capital expendi- 
ture’, building new factories and the bha> and was stuck fast m 
bncks and mortar 

la June 1931 the pnnapal Austrian bank went bankrupt 
"ITiis caused a further ‘nm on Germany’, 1 c demands from 
Germany’s creditors for repayment By August the trouble had 
spread to England, when the Bank of England was in dilficulucs 
Safe as the Bank of England’ was a prwerb If the Bank of 
England was m trouble, where was safety to be found? 

3 ^ itemd Labotir government To return to the summer of 
t 929 » when the Labour government took office The oncoming 
of the slump would have embarrassed any government, but it was 
particularly embarrassing to a Labour government, for the mam 
interest of a Labour government is to improve the standard of 
living of the wotWng classes, and the easiest way to do this is to 
improve the quantity and quality of the sen ices supplied by the 
state — education, paymcois to the unemployed, pensions, etc — 
and to place the charge for these things on the shoulders of the 
ndi by mcrcasmg income tax and super tax But the amount of 
taxable income, and consequently the amount raised by taxation 
was beginning to shrink m a most alarming maimer At the same 
tune the number of the unemployed began to use steadily from 
r, 000,000 till (in 1932) It was close on 3,000,000 This meant 
that the unemployment fund, the proceeds of the weekly msur- 
ance payments, went bankrupt and had to borrow heavily from 
the general fund raised by taxation 
It IS unnecessary to describe the activiues of this unfortunate 
Labour government Almost everything it tried to do cave 
offence either to the LibcraU on whose support it depended or 
to the rank and file of its own supporters Its leading men 
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MacDonald, Snowden, the C2iancclIor of the Exchequer, and 
Thomas, the railwayraen’s leader who was given the formidable 
task of ‘abohshmg unemployment’, were in a hopeless position- 
They had all grown cautious wiA advancing years and were 
‘conservative’ m everything but name They realized more and 
more that the programme they stood for could not be carried 
out m the conditions of 1529-31 In the summer of 193^ 
report of a committee of inquiry into the financial position, caUed 
the May report from the name of its chairman. Sir George May, 
showed that the government was running the nauonal exchequer 
into defat at the rate of more than ,^100,000,000 a year If was 
the pubhcation of this faa which led foreign depositors to start 
withdrawmg their cash from the Bank of England The stability 
of the Bank could only be restored by putting the national 
finances m order If we went on as we were going the pound 
imght suffer the fate which the German mark had suiTered eight 
years before 

TAe National Gapmimtnt The only remedies were to mcrease 
taxation and dimmish expenditure, and one necessary item in 
the reduction of expenditure, it was held, was a ten per cent ‘cut’ 
in the weekly payments to ^e unemployed On this point the 
Labour government split, MacDonald, Saowdea, and Thomas 
were for it and nearly ^ the rest against it MacDonald resigned 
The Kmg might hav'e sent for Baldwin to fticn a Conservative 
government Instead, be asked MacDonald to form a Nauonal 
government containing the leadmg members of all three parties 
The leadmg Conservanves and Liberals (with the exception of 
Lloyd George who was ill at the tune but would have refused) 
consented to jom him 

When the new government met the House of Commons with 
Its drasuc economy proposals it was sopported by the whole of 
the Conservative party, nearly all the Liberal part), but only a 
handful of the Labour party, the bulk of MacDonald’s former 
supporters being now m opposiuon The new budget (1931 u 
the only peace time year that has bad nvo budgets, one in the 
spring and another m the autumn) and the Economy bill, enacting 
cuts in all government salane3--ob(nct ministen, avil servants, 
soldiers and sailors, teachers, pobcemen, postmen, etc — ^nd also 
ut the allowances to the uncmpJojred, were passed as quickly *s 
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PMsible. Bat it was necessary to prore to the world that the 
comtry as a whole was behind the National go\ cmment m these 
drasuc and unpleasant measures Parliament was dissolved m 
October and the general election gave the National government 
a majority even more deosiv c than that secured by Lloj d George’s 
coalition in 1918 558 Government candidates were elected and 
®oly 56 Labour and Lloyd Georgian opponents The result sur- 
P3ss«l opectaDons, but the reasons for it are plam. The Labour 
pany was divided and three of its bcst»known leaders had, by 
thnr line of action, condemned it More important perhaps, the 
country bad had a bad inght The ordmary man docs not under- 
stand financial questions, but he realized that his ‘money’ had 
come Within a measurable distance of gomg the way of the 
German mark, and he understood that a victory of the National 
government was the best way of protecting himself a gains t this 
awful prospect 

Proteeiicn The ducf new departure of the National govem- 
after the elccuon was the adopuon of a general protective 
tariff In the first half of the nineteenth century Britain had 
abolished by degrees all her protective tariffs, re tainin g only 
such import duties as were imposed solely to raise revenue— 
w tobacco, tea, sugar, wmes, etc. Under this free trade system 
Bntam had flourished excecingly so long as she was ‘the work- 
top of the world*' Our imports had been mostly raw materials, 
and other countnes took our finished aruclcs m exchange In 
t 903 Joseph Chambcrlam had proposed a return to protection 
but the country had rejeacd his proposals Now m 1932 ir fell 
to his younger son, Neville, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
mtroduce a tariff such as his father had advocated nearly thirty 
years before 


Thg end of Reparations Another result of the slump was the 
aboliuon of rcpaiauon payments by an mtcmauonal conference 
mecung at Lausanne m 1932 * Two years earber, m 1930, the 
viaors of the past war had withdrawn the whole of the remainder 
* Tiuj wa» foUwed by a stoppage of payment of debts to Amenca bv 
Great Britain Md most of the othw debtors Amenca never abaadonS 
ter daun to these payments but she did not press it. for navir..^f. 

.too.. ™^,.,blc Ojly n™ <ia>iSd W 
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of thar forces from the Rhineland, though th^ were entitled 
by the treaty to keep some of them there till 1935 These two 
acts of generosity towards Germany might have helped to make 
peace permanent had they come a httle earlier, but they were 
too late. HitlcrwasalfcadynsingtosupremepowcrinGOTiany 

The great slump prov^, in spite of its intensity, to be like 
other slumps From 1933 onwards unemployment grew less, and 
the Chanc^or of the Exchequer began to knock off some of the 
severest of the burdens imposed in 1931 But Internationa] trade 
never recovered before the outbreak of the second great war its 
1929 figures 

However, as the financial prospects brightened the mter- 
national outlook darkened, and the British goiemment was 
confronted with a series of problems m foreign affairs — ^tbe 
Japanese attack on China, the Italian attack on Abyssinia, and 
fii^y the menace of Nazi Gennany Of these the &st two fall 
within this chapter 

yapan and China We have recorded the AngIo*Japanesc 
alliance of 1902 ^ It was followed by the Russo>Japanese war of 
I 904“5 *rhat war definitely gave Japan her position as one of the 
great powers of the world, and deeded that Japan ra±cr than 
Russia should have the privilege of empire butldmg at the 
erpense of northern Chma .In rptl the Chinese rcsoluuoD 
broke out The semi-foreign Mwchu dynasty, which had 
established its capital in Peking and ruled China for the previous 
two hundred years, was overthrown The first president of the 
Chinese republic, Yuan-shih'kai faded to restore order, and 
Qima entered on a penod of avd wars extending over the next 
eighteen years (ipii-ap) During this tune the first great war 
enabled Japan to take over the Gemua base of Kiao*C^ow, and 
td secure extensive powers to northern China 

The Chinese aval wars ivcre brought to an end by the gradual 
tnumph of the Kuonimtang party under Chiang kai shek The 
leading idea of this movement was the expulsion of all foreigners, 
British or Russian or Japanese, from Chinese sod Its triumph did 
not suit Japanese ambiuons.and m 1931 Japan invaded Man^um 

This was the first mafor outbreak of war since the end of the 
fint great war, and enthusiasts for the League of Nations felt 
• The Anslo-Jsrenese aUiincr had been teniunatcd (n ipii, ^ 
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here was a test case for League action. Unfortunately Japan 
unlikely to attend to any lectures from Genoa unless the 
Itcture was backed by a serious threat of ww from one of the 
P^3t powers, and none of them felt mclmed to go to war about 
the a^ixs of the Tar East, especially as both the combatants 
^ere equally anu-European m their ambitions Great Bntam 
forbade the sale of mumtions to cither side, but this vfrcll-meant 
effort proved futile as no other country followed her example. 

, As for the Japanese they went ahead and conquered Manchuria, 
renanung u the Empire of Maochulcuo, with a descendant of the 
old Chinese Mandiu line as a puppet emperor, and with that 
for five years they were content In 1937 they picked another 
‘I'larid With the Qunese government and opened a war of 
conquest on a far more extensive scale Pekmg, Nanking (the 
Kuomintang capital), Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, all fell mto 
Japanese hands Chiang-kai-shck*s govemmeqt withdrew its 
^dquarters to Chungkmg, a thousand miles inland But 
Qunese resistance still (1941) contmues, and what the upshot of 
these events will be none can say 
Italy and Abystima Dunng the ‘scramble for Africa* at the 
dd of the nmetcenth century, Italy alone of the European 
powers had incurred defeat at the bands of native Afheans 
After acquiring the coasdand colonics of Entrca and Italian 
^^tnahland she attempted to conquer the mountain kingdom 
of Abyssinia and was disastrously defeated at Adowa m 1896 
Mussolini, who had overthrown the very unsuccessful parba- 
mentary gotemment of Italy in 1922, was determined to secure 
this long-TOVcted prize, and be bought he could do it without 
interference from outside. Britain would try to set the League 
m motion against him, on the ground that Abyssinia was a 
“Kmbcr of the I.cag;uc,i but if Italy defied the League, France, 
alarmed by the rising power of Nazi Germany, would not quarrel 
With Italy over anythmg as remote and unimportant as Abyssima 
That was, mdeed, how maaers worked out Dunng 1935 Musso- 
bni contrived to wxirk up a quarrel with Abyssinia and m October 
his armies invaded the country 


* StMge to say, it was at Italy** request that Abyssinia had been 
admitted to League m 1913, Bntam protesting aeainsi It on 

ground that Abyssima was not sofficieatly anlized for ad^siom “ 
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Tbff prestige of the League of Nations had for sometirae past 
been declining. America had never joined; Japan had left it oo 
the question of Mandmfcuo; Genmny had left it (as will he 
shown in the last chapter) on the question of disarmament; Italy 
was still nominally a memtwr, but a rebel member; Russia had 
recently jomed the X.eague, but with what purpose no one knew. 
The League m 1935 was Britain and France and ‘the rest'— 
fifty states more or less powerless /or war or remote from Europe, 
or both. Could Britain and Ftana and ‘the rest’ spoil Italy’s 
chances of conquering Abyssinu without actually insolving 
themselves in war with Italy? The policy recommended by the 
Covenant of the League for such a case as this was a poh^ of 
‘sancuons*, or as we say ‘boycotts’.* As soon as Italy opened htf 
campaign the Assembly of the League declared Italy an aggressor 
and prohibited the export to Italy of arms and ammuniuorii 
aircraft, chemifals, rubber, steel, etc. 

But Italy could continue to import what she wanted fm« 
countries outside the League such as Germany and the United 
States. The only export that might have stepped her was a 
pfohibiuon of the export of oil to Italy. France, where Laval was 
at this lime prune muuster, was trymg hard to secure an alliance 
with Italy against the growing danger from Germany. She 
would not cousent to an oQ sanction unless the Bnush and 
French governments first ofTcred Italy a largctSlice of Abjutnisn 
temwry on condition that she would IcavT the rest of the country 
alone. This proposal wus accepted by Sir Samuel Hoarc, the 
Bnttsh foreign secretary, but Onush public opinion, strongly 
championmg the League and the rights of Abyssmta, raised so 
vigorous a prorest that the govetnment ws compelled to drop 
the Hoare- Laval proposal and lloarc himself had to resign from 
the government. It is a remarkable illustrauon of the pow'cr of 
freely expressed public opinion to control the actions of a govern- 
ment enjoying a large and newly elected House of Commons 
majori y. 

^ no further steps weyt taken. France vetoed the oil siactioft, 
and Britam, not yet rearmed, was not prepared to fight Italy on 
the Abyssinian quesuon, since no member of the League wouU 

I Sec Artetvi.x Ilf Cetetuat of ibcLesrsir, errUe lA. ‘S*aaic«t'i* 
s term ^ Kanus bv, pcis^ilcs. 
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lisvc gl^•ea her anv substantial support The Italian conquest 
^ completed m the spring of 1936 
Cena-aJ eleawn of 1935 In the summer of 1935 MacDonald 
Md retired on account of failing health and Baldwin, hitherto 
“15 ‘second in command’, succeeded him as pnme minister of 
l^ational gosemment In the autumn, after the Italian 
invasion of Abyssinia and the application of ‘sanctions’ but before 
the Hoare-Laval proposals, Baldwin dissolved parliament The 
Labour party complamcd that by so doing he took them at a 
disadvantage because, smcc ‘sancuons’ were the question of the 
day and the Labour party supported the sanctions policy, there 
really -very httle for the opposition to fight about So it 
turned out The government lost the altogether abnormal 
tnajonty they had been given m 1931 but rctamed a majonty of 
^ 7 j larger than any government majority of Victoria’s reign 
This proved to be the last election before the second great war 


EdtMrd vm King George V had celebrated his silver 
Wbilce, commemorating twenty five 3 ears on the throne, m 
May X935 and died m the foUowmg January His simplicity, 
modesty, and unwavering devouon to duty had called forth the 
love of his subjects In the last years of his reign there was a 
Soncral tecogmuon that he had proved himself an ideal man 
for the unique position he occupied His broadcast Chiistmas 
addresses from 1932 onwards had brought him nearer to the 
whole body of his subjects than any previous Bnmh sovereign 
Before 1936 ended the reign of bis eldest son Edward VIII was 
brought to a close by circumstances which, for a few weeks 
nveted the attention of the world King Edward was determined 
to marry an American lady, Mrs Simpson, who had already 
divorced one husband and was about to divorce another King 
and pnme minister discussed the problem m a frank and fnendly 
tuanner, and Baldwin told the king that such a person would 
not be acccpubic as queen to the people of Britain or of the 
Briush empire Jung Edward had to choose between his crown- 
tod the woman be loved, and without hesitation he chose the 

latter A deed of abdication was drawn up and all the necessary 

business was put through parliament m a single day Kmi 
disapp^^e went abroad, with the title of Duke trf 

. Wmdsor-aad his brother ragned mho stead as KmgGeorce VI 
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The episode impressed foreign opinion m mnch the same 
way as the general stnfce had done It illustrated the remarkable 
stability and quietness of the Bntish people when confronted 
with an event which would m most other countnes have caused 
a grave disturbance Many said at the tune that the dignity of 
the Bntisli monarchy had been seriously impaired and that it 
would never be the same agam But it was not so The madcat 
affected no one but King Bdward In a Sew months all was 
exactly as if George VI had succeeded George V without a gap 
between them 

Nezille Chambsriam In 1937 Baldmn reared on account of 
failmg health and was succeeded by Neville Chamberlain At 
last a member of this remarkable family bad readied the premier* 
ship His father might well have been selected as prime minister 
in 190a and his elder brother was nearly chosen as leader of the 
Conservative party mstead of Bonar Law m 1911 Ncvill* 
Chamberlain, like bis father, had devoted the prune of his life 
to busmess and to Birtmogbam, entering parliament in 1918 at 
the age of forty mne He bad distmgutsbed himself as Minuter 
of Health m the 1924-^ government and as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from 1931 onwards His mterests were m soaal 
reform, but he was fated ro devote practicadly ah his arteonon 
as prune numster to foreign policy 

We have already entered the years contuning the events 
leading up to the second great war, though exdudiag the events 
themsdves from this diapter It is worth while remarking 00 
one big contrast brtween the years before 1914 and the years 
before 1939 In the years before 1914 Britain was suffering from 
a variety of domesoc convulsions. Commons versus Lords, 
Unionists versus Home Rulers, labour versus capital, and esen 
women versus men, These comets mouopolued attention and 
the first great war came to most people as a surprise The jears 
before 1939, once the worst of the great slump was over, were 
years of almost unruffled calm at home Attention concentrated 
on the Nazi menace, and the second great war w*as seen for 
several years to be visibly drawing nearer and nearer 
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riX-TT chapter dnaibcdtoTie chanctcnstics of n-d Mctorm 
'Jtain, and the tmli du! the latne for Bntain at the opemng of 
P ccw ceoiury; n rematnt to pick out a few aalicnt famres of 
as the wxt between the two great u-an 
t^cpuJjtum If vre surt with the census of T931* we find the 
popuhjojj of Great Bntiin (Digtafld> Wales, and Scotland but 
Ireland) ms |ust under forty fue millions It ms still 
»J5wIy iaacaiing, but not likely to continue to do so long, for 
reasons given in the first chapter Indeed the increase only 
coaimued beausc emigratum, so abundant m the nineteenth 
had almost ceased; in fact a small trickle of popubtion 
Bntain exceeded the trickle out of it 'Ness countries*, 
tacludrg the Bnush Dominions and the United States, had 
^wtically closed ihcu’ doon to ncw-comcrs The surest sign 
tMt population was about to decrease was the fact that it was 
h ^«»casin^3t Its 'junior* end The under 15 population 
decreased from J2 \ millions m 19TI to loj millions in 1931, 
'^nweas the populauon over 65 had inoeascd from under a 
"^on in 191X to nearly i< milbon in 1931 This means that 
even if the number of children bom to each married couple 
remajicd the same for the next tveemy years there would be 
Wtt children bom in 1950 than in 1930 because there would 
^ tewer >oung married couples This is a senous fact, but it is 
fa «pencncc shared m grater or less degree by pracucaUy all 
'“gnly avilizcd countries High aviLzations arc, as things stand 
at present, committing slow suiodc ® 

Tovm and country Our population has not only a 
^erage ag^an it used to have, it is also more urban or to^w^ 

iwelUng One quancr of the popubtioa live m rcaUy b,g |oS!s 

' 80 . 1. hoob. 
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of over 250,000, another quarter in towns of between 50,000 and 
250,000, another 30 per cent la smali towns, which leaves only 
20 per cent m ‘the country’ And of those m the country we 
must reckon a certain number who go mto towns to work and 
use their country homes only for nights and week ends Nearly 
all big towns show steadily populations whereas many 

country villages show a decline 
This also is a senous fact, but less deplorable than it would 
have been m the past, for two reasons For one thmg, towns 
been made much more healthy than they used to be A 
great deal has been done (though much still remains to be done) 
by government slum clearance sdiemcs to make the towns both 
more agreeable and more hcaldiy for those who hve in them. 
Towns have increased their areas more than they have increased 
their populations There is less ovemowding, and e\cn where 
the populanon pet acre is densest, as m many London districts, 
It ij more and more boused in modem Bats and less in over 
aowded alleys The other reason why this urbanization » less 
deplorable than it might be is that there is much more cheap and 
easy access to the oountry, sc week-ends and for annual holiday 
A historian of the mneteetuh century has said that one of the 
great features of the period was the spreadmg of ‘respectability’ 
to larger and larger Masses, and he adds that the foundauon of 
respectability was scafi The holiday making habit has also 
spread The grantiog of annual holidays of a sseek or fortiught 
with full pay was extended to the greater pan of the wage- 
earning classes during ihe penod between the wars 
Jiieh and poor Karl Marx, the founder of communism m the 
middle of the mneteetuh oentuty, used 10 say that the nch would 
grow nchcr and the poor would grow poorer until our soacty 
was remodelled by a communist rnolunoa Exactly the opposite 
has happened m twenuetb-ccnniry Britain the nch have grown 
poorer and the poor have grown richer Though we arc a long 
way from economic equably we hare moied a coosidmNe 
distance towards u Evidence -of this would be far more obvious 
if we could travel backwards and forwards m time as we can fn 
space, and pays visit to 1890, S3},as easily as we can to Scotland 
Of America We should find that betwra 1890 and 1940 the 
poorer dasses have become better clothed, better homed, better 
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fed, and have more left over for amusement The c^ndcncc of 
ite deemased wealth of the ndi fs obvious even without such a ■■ 
loumey All o\ er the west end of London the big houses of the 
nch have been convened into flats or offices All o\ er the country 
great country houses ha%c been converted mto schools or, if near 
towns, have surrendered their parks for building estates 
The causes of the increased wealth of the poor arc mainly 
^raaable to the coming of democracy m its vanous forms 
Trade umons have compelled employers to gram better wages 
The electorate has compelled parliament to mcreasc the real 
Wealth, as distinct from die money wages, of the poor by a vast 
citemion of social services — education, insurance, pensions, 
housing, etc. The espenditute by «ntral and local government 
authorities m the soaal services m 1934 came to the enormous 
of £446,800,000 Part of this was, of course, contnbuted by 
the poor themselves, more particularly through local taxation or 
rates, and through taxes on sudi articles as tobacco, beer, and 
sugar, but very much the greater part of it came from taxation 
of the comparauvely rich Similatly, the decreased wealth of the 
nch IS mainly due to jh* high percentage of their mcomes 
Qtracted from them annually by income tax and from their 
capital at death by death dunes The state has become, among 
other things, a machmc for the wholesale redistnbuuon of the 
national mcomc • Lloyd George forcasted this m the speeches 
in his 1909 Budget, but he cannot have foreseen the lengths to 
whidi the process would go during the remamder of his own 
lifetime 


Parallel with this povement towards economic equality there 
has been a movement towards soaal equality This cannot be 
proved by stausnes, and indeed it is difficult to prove it or define 
It at all, but It IS an undoubted fart of high importance There 
has come in teant years to be much less feelmg oi difference based 
on class and occupation, people of different classes treat each 
other far more as fellow men and as equals There is much less 
shyness between them The poor do not suspea the rich of 
'condescending* towards them, and the rich do not suspect the 
poor of bemg ‘uppish’ 

At the same time we ate far from having the degree of social 
equality that prevails in France or America In a very real sense 
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Britain is still an anstoaatic ^pe of soae^ Wnting just before 
the beginning of our penod Walter Bagehot, m his book The'' 
English Constnuiton, desaibed us as a ‘deferenual soacty’ The 
poor were content to be voteless and to leave the parliamentary 
franduse to the middle classes, the middle classes preferred to 
elect as M P s members of the tipper classes, and an upper class 
House of Commons was content to see the cabinet ^ed with 
members of the old nobihty Things have changed a good deal 
smce then None the less, a hundred and four Old Etonians were 
elected to the House of Gommoos in 1935, 
wealthy of Conservative constituenaes, such as Bournemouth, 
the great majority of the electors must be wagc-cammg people 
and their wives This seems to show that in many parts of 
Britam, the so-called ‘working’ classes still prefer to entrust thar 
political fortunes to members of the so-called ‘upper’ classes ‘ 
Even the Labour party has chosen as its present (1941) leader 
an Old Haileyburian 

Communists and Fascists All this points to the fact that we are 
on the whole a contented oauoo Another proof of this is the 
failure of the rival parues of violence and revoluuon, the Corn* 
munists and Fascists, to gam any considerable followug There 
has never been more than one Communist at a tune m the House 
of Commons, as compared with 100 in the German parhament 
just before the nse of Hitler and 80 10 the Fiench parhament ^ 
durmg the years immediately before the second great war The 
Fasasrs have never contested an election They made a stir for 
a few months m 1934 with organized and deliberately protocame 
processions through the more soaahsuc regions of London, bur 
after an Act had been passed forbidding the wearing of political 
uniforms tbnr activines died down. Thor founder, Aloslc}, is 
not like Mussohm or Hitler a leader sprung from the working 
classes but a ^•c^y wealthy member of the old landowner class 

Decrease of drunkenness One of the most obnous moral 
changes of the last fify years has been the decrease in drunken- 
ness It would be true to sa) that tea rather than beer n-a$ now 

* It maybettld that Old Ct(mlitM,beiacwet}ilo’. have a ben er dunce 
of entennz on partumentary life Ihm othen This ■Is true The point 
is ihai io e*^ of these consdtuencses the electorate were tree 10 choose 
between an OM Econlan and some ocse cbe, and choose the Old Etonian 
(The author wu not educated at Eton) 
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general way about distant countnes and earlier periods which he , 
or she would nem have acquired from’books But in so far as 
the cinema has competed successfully with the reading of books 
its influence has been bad The worst of the cinema as a reaea- 
tion IS that it is wholly passive Just as it does one more good to 
walk or bicycle in the couaoy than to be earned through it in a 
car, so It docs one more good to read a book, however trivial, 
than to sit and gape at a succession of pictures 

Wireless More important, and far mote beneflaal, than the 
cinema is the wueless, whi^ came into general use in about 
1926 Popular newspapers on the Hannsworth model (see 
p 70) appeal more to sensanonalisn), prejudice, and frivolity 
than to intelligence, and it is diflicult to exaggerate the value of 
the daily wireless news bulletins m forming the niind of an 
mtelhgent democracy The wireless, supplemented by the 
gHunophoae, has doubtless also spread much more widely than 
before the taste for good music Those who leave their wireless 
on all day and do not really listen, but treat it as simply a back* 
ground to ocher activities do themselves 00 good, but probably 
DOC much harm Still it would be better if they sang to them* 
selves over their work mstead of *Tunung on* some one else to 
sing for them 

The Arts If wc glance for a moment at the high arts and those 
who practise them, we are struck at once b/ a singular and 
deplorable fact, of which we noted the Ccginnmgs in an earlier 
chapter Never before has senous contemporary art been so 
remote from the taste of the ordinary man Senous modem 
music, serious modem pointing, serious modem poetry seem to 
appeal not to the gencr^ public but to small speaahzed publics 
of musiaaos, painters, and poets — small ‘sets’ assoaated with 
Chelsea and Bloomsbury The ordmary person who apprcaafcs 
the poetry, the music, and the pamtbg of past ages very often 
cannot make out what the inodM masters, if they are masters, 
are trying to do The poetry seems neither to rhinne nor scan 
nor make sense, the painting seems to be deliberately unlike the 
objects It purports to represent, and the music seems to be all 
discords outside the key system which one has learnt to reganl 
as the language of music. This b perhaps an exaggeration, but 
It b an exaggeratten of an admitted fact. Thousands of peopb 
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^ flock, ntght by night, during the *Pfom'*nad*' season in 
to listen to the music of Germans who died more than 
* hundred ^xars ago, where only a handful would go to hear the 
nusterpieces of the senous composers of their o«m daj This is 
itraage Where the fault lies it is not for us to determme 
7^4 fuiure It IS not the business of a historian to prophesy 
Aether there wTl be great changes after the present war is 
m the consutution and habits of Bntish soacty, we cannot 
The tendenej dunng a wv is to expect and demand great 
^^ges for the better On the whole the changes in British 
^cty that followed the first great war were changes for the 
^cr» but they were, apart from the coming of entirely new 
®vcntions like the wireless, changes along Imcs already marked 
Out by the tendenaes of the pre war period There was nothing 
rcv^utionary about them It may be so again 
The prospects for the continent of Europe are entirely 
^creni. There one had an international orgamzauon, or lack 
of organization, which produced two great wars and, if restored, 
^uld produce another It has got to be changed, or we perish 
The history of Briush soaety as a thing m itself has, however, 
a much happier story We want u to continue to improve, 
hut if it can preserve its essential features of liberty and parlia 
°ouiary democracy, most of us will be very well satisfied. 
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Pre-War Again 

I TOE GERMAN REVOLCTIONS, J918-33 
Tfu Wetmar repiAhc November 1918 witnessed the end cot 
only of the first great war but also Bismarck’s German Empire 
The Kaiser abdicated and disappeared, and so did all the other 
German longs and princes In old days these kings and princes 
had been rders of more or less independent German states, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and the like, under the nominal 
authonty of an emperor whose headquarters were m Austria 
Bismarck had excluded Austna (tom bis new Germany, and 
salted his own sovereign, the king of Prussia, to the imperial 
title, reducing the other kings and princes to a subor^ate 
posihoo Most of these dynasties bad occupied their thrones for 
hundreds of years The first HoheozoUern, for example, began 
to rule in Berlin in 1415, the year of Agmeourt, now afier 
503 years the last of them bad gone Germany became a 
tepubbe with an ex-saddler, Ebert, as its president, and pro- 
ceeded to establish a paibamentaty system, called the Weimar 
constitution 

The Weimar repubhc, as it is sometimes called, lasted for 
fourteen years At no tune dunng its brief existence did it rouse 
the enthusiasm or stir the loyalty of the German people To 
them It was simply a symbol of their defeat The Germans have 
DO aptitude or liking for parliamentary msnmtions, and the new 
system produced no statesmen, with the possible exception of 
Stresemann, showing any real gift for leadership From first to 
hst the system was fiercely attacli%d both by communists who 
wanted ‘red revolution’ rather than the milk-and water German 
revolution of 1918, and by nationalists who wanted, somehow or 
other, the restorauon of the old ruling class and a war of revenge 
against the victors of the previcnis war The history of the 
repubhc was one long succession of disasters — first the treaty of 
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Versailles, then the occupation of the Ruhr and the collapse of 
the mark, and fmallj the great slump of 1929 

me of Htdcr The great stump came to Germanj as a 
wdden and unexpected ending to the >cflrs of prosperity based 
horrowed moncj which she had enjoyed since the cstabhsh- 
WtttoftheDawcs Plan m 1924 Immediately bcfote.thc Dawes 
rian, only five years back, she had erpenenced the collapse of 
the mark, and the fint thought of « cry German now was — we 
oust not, we mil not suffer again what we suffered m 1923 when 
^ money turned to waste paper But how was that fate to 
be avoided The repubbean poliuoans were utterly discredited 
Communism was a growmg menace A saviour was required, 
soma one who would perform a miracle for Germany sudi as 
Napoleon had perform^ for France after the chaos of the French 
revolution, and MussoUm had performed for Italy in much IcSs 
®^^rtmng circumstances m 1922 And the saviour was already 
offering his scrvaces, wuh all the resources of modem propaganda 
*ad m^era gangsterism— Adolf Hitler 
Hitler had issued his first programme and begun the formation 
of hu party, recruited from unemployed ex-service men, very 
soon after the end of the first great war The programme u-as 
called National Socialism, and both terms were full of meanmg 
As a socialist Hiller’s object was to citennmate pnvatc capitalism 
and bnng the whole wealth of the country imder the control of 
*be state He proposed to reorganize soaety m the mterests of 
^isciplmc and elEaency, to sacrifice liberty for what he con- 
c&vcd as the common good Though he declared that his policy 
^ the opposite of communism it had a great deal m common 
^ith It- As a nationalist Hitler was then determined to restore 
the German race to its rightful position as a Henemolk or Master- 
race He claimed that the Gnmans were the finest and purest 
type of the Nordic stock. Tlus word ‘Nordic’ had been mvented 
by sacctists to describe a real or imagmary primiuvc rare which 
had supplied one of the three or four mam sources of European 
populauon It mduded the Germans, the Scandinavians and 
(in a diluted form) the Bnush, but not of course the French or 
the Poles or the "Czechs, nor Hitler’s friends at a later date the 
Russians and Italians The ‘German race* was not the sam 
thing as the people of Germarqr The million German Jews were 
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expressly excluded, wherc^ German-spealoiig pDjpIe m Austria 
and elsewlieic outside Germany came within the defimtion To 
secure their rightfiil position jn Europe the German race must 
present a umted front The professed aim of Hitler’s party was 
the extmetion of all other pames The party must include the 
whole race — totahtariamsm And die race must secure not only 
um^ withm the frontiers of its actual habitation, but also 
Lebemraum, hving space, by the conquest of the lesser tares 
which had the misfortune to be Germany’s neighbours 

These ideas, and much more to the same effect, were set forth 
* m his vast book Mein Kampf (My Struggle), which he began to , 
write during a brief imprisonment after an unsuccessful rcbelhoa 
in 1923, and finished and published in ipafi It is extraordinary 
that Hitler should have formed such designs long before there 
appeared any prospect of his getting control of Germany It is 
more eztraorduaazy tbar, by 1940, he should bare made so mudi 
progress towards carrying them out But what is most extra- 
ordinary of all, perhaps, is that most of the statesmen of other 
countries, who had to deal with Hitler during the years after he 
came into power and before the outbreak of the second great 
war, should have continued to regard Mew Kampf as the extrava- 
gant dream of a fanatic. After each step forward Hitler declared 
that It was his last, and that be was now prepared to rest &om 
his labours, at peace with 'all men And hc‘’wa5 bdieved — 
although he bad declared on page after page of ius book chat the 
makmg and breakmg of pledges would be an essential part of 
his method 

The figures polled by the Naas* at successive electrons show 
the fortunes of the party dunog the ten jears before it came into 
power In May 1924, just before the Dawes Plan, they polled 
nearly 2,000,000 rotes.and secured 32 seats, in December 1924, 
when the Stresemann policy was beginning to justify itself, 
900,000 votes and only 14 scats, m 1928, when the prosperity of 
the Stresemann penod was well established, 800,000 and 12 seats, 
in 1930, when the slump was already deepening, 6,400,000 and 
107 seats, m July 1932, 13,700,000 and 230 seats, in November 
of the same year 11,700,000 ai^d 196 seats — a slight setback, m 

1 'Nazi' is simpb tlie fitii two lyDables of 'Nsuoaal u pronouaced ia 
German. 
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Aiarch 1933, when Hjiler had already been appointed Chancellor, 
* 7 > 3 W,ooo and 288 seats Even this was less than half the 
Rachstag (or parliament) with its 646 scats, but some' other 
parues allied with Hitler to give him a clear majority, and this 
Diajonty used its power to brmg government by Reichstag and 
filamentary methods to an end Hitler was entrusted with a 
tour years’ dictatorship We must now see how Hitler had 
wcome Chancellor ’ 

Nast revolution In 1932 Bnining, the last German 
w^ccUor to owe his position to a parliamentary majority, was 
*^Sghng with the problems of the slump and its six million 
^employed Even m comparauvely prosperous Britam the 
ational government had had to impose drasDc mcreases of 

a and reductions m the pay of every one m government 
f ploy— soldiers and sailors, teachers, policemen, and postmen 
rOning was tryuig to do the same sort of thing m Germany 
. difBcult condiuons Failing to get his measures 

^ough the Rcidistag he got the permission of Hmdenburg 
we old commander m chief, who had succeeded Ebert as 
Pf idcnt in 1925) to issue them as emergency decrees Bruning’s 
government, the ‘starvation government’ as it was called, was 
uitttsely unpopular The vast numbers of the unemployed 
felled the raniks^of both the Nazi storm troops’ and the less 
oisaplincd ranks of the communists These rebel arimcs, for 
^ch they were, noted in protest against the decrees Hmdenburg 
tusmissed Brflnmg and, after two more phantom chancellors had 
come and gone, offered the post to Hidcr m January 1933 The 
f ction whidi followed was preceded by the bummg of the 

Reichstag buildmg The communists were accused of this crime 

but It 13 generally supposed that it was burned by the Nazis as 
f aid to their election campaign The resflit of the election was 
recorded in the previous paragraph 
One of Hitler s first acts teas to appoint Gocbbels mmistet of 
propaganda, an office whidi he still holds (1941) and for which 
he to proved himself perfectly suited Them followed a senes 
Of deciees, the mam purpose of which was to abohsh aU powers 
E^emment sull enjoyed by die old German fangdom 
Prussia, Bavaria, and the rest, and to destroy the 
pnvilcgcs of such voluntary otgamzations as churches md t^e 
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unions and the m'al pobtical parties Henceforth a German vrzs 
allowed only one loyalty— to Hitler, his FQhrer (Ixader), a 
German could be cither a Nazi or a traitor, and the consequences 
of choosing the jaaer alremaiite irould be most uapleasanr 
TTu Disarmanunt Conference While these events had been in 
progress another series of events had also come to a crisis 
Under the terms pf the Locarno treaties the League of Nations 
had been entrusted with the task of preparing lor a great Dis- 
armament Conference which would nirangc for the prc^ressiic 
disarmament of all states, in accordance with promises vaguely 
made m the treaty of Versailles At Versailles the victors had 
ordained the disarmament of Germany, postponing thar own 
disarmament till a more convenient time Thai ture could not, 
It was agreed, be postponed for estr In faa the Disarmament 
Conference met at Lausanne in 1931, with Arthur Henderson, 
who had been foragn secretary m the second Labour govern* 
ment, as its chairman France, Germany, and all the states 
concerned were represented 
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II the KAZl AtESACE, 1933-^ 

Poland and Czechoslovakia Wc have now to follow the steps 
by Vrhidi Hitler prepared for his war of vengeance on the victors 
of Versailles At first he had to proceed with extreme caution, 
for if his enemies had realized what he had m store for them 
Aey could, any tune up to and mduding 1936, have mardied in 
and despoyed him One of his first acts m (orcign policy was 
designed to prove to the world his pacific intentions In January 
1934 he signed a ten years* non-aggtession pact with Poland 
Every one knew that the Gcrman-Polish frontier w’as one of the 
most imsatisfactory parts of the Versailles settlement. Hitler 
by this treaty prodavmed his mtcntioQ of accepting the settle- 
ment for ten years, or at any rate only pressing for such altera- 
tions as the Poles would willingly accept Poland swallowed die 
bait and became friendly with Germany, drifting away from her 
former aUy France France thereupon turned to Riissia, and a 
Franco-Russian alliance was signed m May 1935, Russia under- 
takmg to protea Czechoslovakia against Gen^ aggression, a 
duty to wbch France had already pledged herself by the Locarno 
treaty tea years eaiUcr Thus a new pattern was fotinmg itsdf 
Of the two most obviously threatened of Germany’s non^Gcrman 
neighbours, one accepted a llider pledge, frie other accepted the 
pledges of Franep and Russia 

Ausma There was another, but not non-German, neighbour 
of Germany whose conimoed cnsicnce as a separate state 
seemed even more precarious, namely Austria Austria was 
the Gennao speaking remnant of the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire Perhaps it should ntsva have been, an mdependent 
state. At the time of the Versailles settlement a demand for the 
union (omcMiiM) of the Austrian Germans with die German 
republic had been vetoed by France, and*an economic union of 
Austria and Germany had been vetoed by the International 
Court at The Hague as recenUy as 1931 When Hider assumed 
power in Germany the ruler of Austria was DoUfuss, an anti- 
Nazi and an ally of Italy, which at that date was most anxious to 
preserve the Austrian republic as a buffer state between Italy 
and Germany In July 1934 DoUfuss was murdered by Austrian 
Nazis, probably acting under instrucuons from Berlin It is 


possible that ILtlcr intended lo annex Austria on this occasioa, 
but the firm line taken bj Mussohm persuaded him to draw back. 
Austria had rather less ^an four years' respite 

In fact Italy, like Russia, was at this date thoroughly alarmed 
by the German menace, and turned towards France A Franct^ 
Italian treaty signed at the end of 1934 granted certain Italian 
demands m East Africa, where Frcnci Somaliland bordered 
Itahan Entrca Mussolini was already preparing for hn 
Abyssinian venture 

Anglo^German nacai treaty While France was trying to draw 
nearer to Russia and Italy she was feeling somewlut dooUy 
towards Britain, for m this same year, 1935, Hitler had negotiated 
a naval agr e ement with Bntam, bj which he undertook to limit 
his strength m surface s essels to 35 per cent of that of the Bntidi 
navy The treaty was part of the policy laid down m A/i"’ 
Kampf and attempted also by the I^ucr’s government before 
the firtt great war, of securing if possible the neutrality of Bnom 
in the oncoming struggle It was not denounced or broken by 
Hitler till the summer of 1939 when he realized that Cnwh 
neutrality was bcy*ood his hopes 

The Strea deelaranm However, Britain, Trance, and Italy 
were now acting together, and when, m Mardi 1935, Hnler 
fomuUy repudiated the whole of the armaments clauses of the 
treaty of Versailles and proclaimed conscriptlbn as hcncefonh 
the law of Germany, Mussolini invited the premiers and foreym 
imntsicrs of Briuin and ] ranee to meet him at Stresa on I.ake 
Maggiorc Here the three gov-emmenu hsued a joint deebra 
lion condemning the German action in the most solemn and 
outspoken terms. 
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brachcd tis country on the conquest or Abyssinta, denounced 
»faole*hcartcdIy by Bntain and half hcanedly b> France Bj 
the lime be had conquered Abys^mia Mussobm had come 
10 the conclusion that he had more to gam and less to fear 
from a German alliance than from an aUiaacc vnih the wrstem 
doaocraaes (Tor the Abyssinian story see p 169 ) ^ 

Tke Saar Three months before the Stresa dedarauon a 
piece of great good fortune fell m Hii!ct*s way By the treaty of 
Vmanies, which he was so fond of deaoimcing, the separauon 
of the Saar provmce from Germany was to terminate at the end 
of fifteen yean This penod ended m January 1935, and a free 
Tote of the populauon, supervised by British and ItaUan forces, 
was held to deade their future desuny Nmcty per cent voted 
for ttmcoiporation with the German Rcidi * The return of the 
Saar to Germany was m no sense one of Hitler s achievements 
It would have happened at this time though no Nazi resolution 
had ever occurred. None the less it was naturally a matter for 
jubilauon m Germany and was represented as a Nazi achieve- 
ment by the German Press It will be noticed that Hitler’s 
denunoanon of the armament clauses of the VenaiUes treaty 
was not made until after he had pocketed his profits under 
another section of the some treaty 
The ^htneland Having secured the small though unpottant 
province of tbe'Saar by no effort of his own, Hitler began to 
concentrate his attention on the Rhineland, for though the Allied 
occupauon had ended, German troops were forbidden by the 
treaty of Versailles to enter it. This wide belt of temtory was 
to be pennaatntiy denuhtanzed, and at Locarno Germany had 
voluntarily accepted this anrangement It was the principal 
security of France against the superior man power of Germany 
In March 1936, m the course of a speech m which Hitler 
dedared, on the flimsiest of arguments, that the treaty of Locarno 
had been rendered invalid the Franco-Russian alliance, he 
announced that Gennan troops were at that very moment 
m a r c h ing mto the Rhmeland It is said that the German military 
erperts earnestly waioed Hitler against this step, tcUmghim that 


» The occupauoa of the Rhmeland by foreign troops was dm 
terminate at the same time but actuaUy It had been lernunated five v 
earlier (1930) 
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the Germafi army was as yet m no condition to fight Hitler told 
them that they would not have to fight, and he was nght British 
opinion, though dishkmg Hitler’s methods, did not altogether 
disapprov c of his object It seemed to most British people absurd 
that, so long as anmes existed, an mdependent state should not 
be ^e to place its armies where it pleased m its own territory * 
Hitler had cleserly chosen to begin with an act of aggression, 
immensely important for the fiioire defence of Germany, over 
which he knew that the Bnash sense of fair play would divide 
British opinion The CouocQ of the I^gue of Nations con- 
demned the German action as a breach of trcaDcs— and that was 
all Italy was no longer on the Council, bemg engaged, in 
conquering Abyssmia 

After the Rhineland coup Hitler made fresh declaranons of 
his pacific intentions ‘The period of so-called surprises,* he 
said, ‘has come to an end As a nanon eojoymg equality of 
rights, Germany, consaous of her European task, will toj-ally 
coUaborace m solving the problems which confront us like other 
nations * Kc neat out of his tray to scare chat be had no designs 
against Austria, Oechoslovakia, or Poland He could nor under- 
stand the reluctance of ‘the demooacies*, Britain and France, to 
negotiate a new Locarno with bun immediately aAer he had 
tom up the old one He could only attribute it to the malig- 
nant influence of communists ond jetrs At ^e some tune be 
feverishly quickened the pace of his I'cartnamcnt, In 1537 the 
Gcrman-Italian alliance, commonly called the Bcrlm-Rome axis, 
was cclcbraicd by Aiussohm’s tjsjt ro Berlin Whar, Alusjohni 
asked, would be the result of that meeting? ‘The FQhrcr and 
I can answer with a loud voice Pmccl’ 

Bntufi reiTTmamert Others did not share that opinion 
Bntain had been the last of the great powers to abandon the 
optimism of the pcst-Loamo jears and to realize that Hitler 
was moving cauuously, but rapidl>, towards a position in which 
he could defy the nctoni of the fint great war and stake all the 
resources of Germany on a war of vengeance l-arlj m I 93 f> et 

* A fiuly clots r^raUcl wui tbe cUine «f ilse treair after the Crimean 
%ir forhiJ^nS Bimu to hare snaral bj*e ca the lUta ie*. J'almmrm. 
ill chief author, did not expect it to Lxtt more than ten pear* AnuaJy 
it Usted fJicen v«« 
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' ihe lime of the Strcsa declaration, the British government had 
R?ued a warning that rearmament might be necessary, and had 
called attention to the possibility, rather unobtrusively, m their 
election programme m the autumn of the same 5 ear. But the 
Bntish pubbc was at that time quite unalarmcd, the Labour 
opposition was thoroughly pacifist and, as Baldwm said two years 
later m a speech which he described as ‘appallingly frank*, if 
the govcnunent had gone all out for rearmament m the 1935 
dccuon they would probably have lost their majority In 1937, 
however, Baldwm’s government announced a big rearmament 
programme and set to work on it at once The Labour opposmon 
protested, but the welcome accorded to the programme through- 
out the country was unmistakable It expressed fcelmgs deeper 
th^ any party pobnes However, rearmament programmes 
take tuAe before they can produce results The first year or 
more is mostly spent m raalong the machines that will the 


Spamsh etvil tear In 1936 ovd war broke out m Spam 
(whose king had been deposed m 1930) between nval factions 
one side, led by General Franco, roughly resembled the Italian 
Fascists, other was a coabuon of Liberals andCommumsts 
Italy and Gennany sent both mumuons and troops to supnort 
Fmeo, France .and Russia gave less cffecuve assistance to the 
other side In Bntam opimon was divided Those who xnebned 
to^ds soaabsm supported the Liberal-Commumst eroum 
wMe a s^on of Conservauve opinion supponed Franco* 
Most people probably took the line that the Spa^Sh 
no affair of onis and ffic mam ob,ca of the Btttish govemm™ 
to secure that the Spamards should be left to setS?*™ 
affa^ for tiemsdves A non-mtervennon comnunS ™ 
estabhshed m London and aff the great powers of Eurow 
represented on tt It certainly dtd not prevent mtctvcnL ?v 
every contmcntal great power, on one stde or the oth=r“ bm „ 
^y have kept mtervmtton wtthm narrower hunts thS Sd 
have otherwise been the case ^ wouia 

After ^ years of fighlmg Franco’s forces won, and a system 
akm to Fascism was estabhshed in Snam c... 7 ® , ™ 

Spam would m consequence become a dose allv of 
Italy and .cm them m any general 
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follow This was an alarming prospect, but so far it has not 
been realized. However, the ^t remains that Bnmh forc^ 
policy, though extremely well meaning, had failed over the 
Spanish avU war, as it had iailed, and was for another year to 
contmue to fail, in relation to the aggressive designs of Japan, 
Italy, and Germany None of the issues raised, until that of 
Pol^d in 1939, was such as to convmce the Bnush public as a 
whole that out standpoint must be maintained, if necessary, by 
force of arms, and without force little could be accomplished in 
mtemanonal afiairs during the nineteen thirties 

Austria Some znoatbs before the end of the Spanish awl war 
Hitler had committed another and more startling act of aggression. 
By the beginning of 1938 be had persuaded Mussohm to accept 
what he had objected to so strongly four j'cars before namdy 
the destruction of the independence of Austria In rebruary 
1938 Schuschntgg, the Austrian Qiancellor, was summoned (0 
interview Hitler at tus country house at Benitesgaden, just oat 
side the Austrian frootier, and told that he must include the 
leading Austrian Nazis in tus cabmet Apparently be agreed, but 
a few weeks after his return to Austiu he announced that ^ere 
would be a pkbisaie, or popular \ot^ of all Austrian atizens in 
which they trauld be minted to answer *> es* or 'no’ to the question 
whether they wished Austria to remain independent of German) 
There would probably, it is said, base been a two-thirds majonty 
for independence, and Ibtler was determined to prevent this 
plebtsaie. It ss'as due for March 12 Ihilcr sent m tus troops 
who occupied the country without any serious opposiuon on 
March ii A month later a 'free* plebiscite under Nazi manage' 
ment showed a 99 7 majonty for union with Germany! 

Once agam the objcaive svis devcrly chosen The Austnans 
were, after all, Germans, and many Snush people who disliked 
Nazi methods bad, before the rise of Ilitler, declared that Austria 
ought to be joined to Germany In any case it was all oi-cr, and 
apparently approved by tbo\e most co n cerned, before there was 
time to do anything about ic 

Ctr'/ufi/oFoJrj The anncaitoo of Austra placed Cieeho- 
slorakaa m obiious pcriJ» fot *hc wotem and more uapcrtani 
bjlf of the country, the anoeht province cf Bohemo with the 
OTifiJ/ rtaguc, and the Skoda munition wwks, vras now 
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surrouadcd qq three sides by Gcnnan temtory Czechoslovakia 
was admittedly a mula*naticmal state with a frmge of three and 
ahalfindhoo Gennans— Sudeten Germans they were called— 
toostly hvmg loimd the northern and western fronners These 
frontiers had not been drawn in accordance with the line of racial 
cleavage but m accordance with geography and tradition The 
frontier m along the mountain ranges that had for centunes' 
been the frontier between the dommions of the Austrian Haps- 
burgs and those of other Gcnnan states, Bavana, Saxony, and 
Prussia. 

Cze^oslos’akia was the only state m central Europe that had 
ittamed a parliamentary system and a reasonably free Press 
The Sudeten Germans had proper parliamentary representation 
and their own newspapers No doubt the Czechs and the 
Germans disliked each a Aer For centuries a German (Austrian) 
govenunent m Vienna had given the Germans advantages over 
the Czechs, and no doubt the Czedi government at Prague, 
under Masaryk and his successor Benes, had given the Czedis 
advantages over the Germans But ^e grievances of the 
Sudeten Germans could have been met They were m any case 
better created than almost any other ‘minority’ population in 
any European state Henlem, the local leader of the Sudeten 
Germans, never demanded the separaiion of the Sudeten areas 
from the rest of Czechoslovakia until the summer of 1938 when 
Hitler took control of him and used him and his party for the 
disruption of Czechoslovakia 

Throughout that summer Henlem, now Hitler’s puppet, made 
de man ds of macasmg magnitude ^ch time the Czech govern- 
ment tried to meet these demands Henlem demanded more 
Meanwhile Hitler’s speeches and the Nazi Press poured forth a 
stream of abuse on the ‘Ciech tyranny’ and the outrages endured 
by the supposedly downtrodden Sudeten Germans 
Britain had at no time guaranteed the CconUers of Czecho- 
slovakia, but France was pledged to defend them and Daladier, 
the French premier, renewed that pledge in July 1938 Any 
Franco-Gcn^ war would certainly mvolve Bntam The 
British govemroent therefotc sent out Lord Runaman, a former 
member of thc^binct, to Czechoslovakia to examine the situation, 
and he reported that, whatever the real merits of the case, the 
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agitation bad reached such a pitdi that the Czech govemment 
could no longer go\em the Sudeten areas, and bad better, m 
their own interests, surrender them But tipuld the (iedis, 
with France and Russia pledged to support r-r^ ^r-^^^ ntain 
almost certain to support France be ^ I 
wide stretch of territory containing all tbf 0 


fortifications^ 

Chamberhm meets Hitler. With vri' 
off the British prune numstcr fit ^ 
tember 15 to interview Hitler Hil\' 
determined to annex the Sudeten y 
willing to receive by arrangement wh. 


n IJJfi 

by force, if the British and French gc\ 
to bring pressure to beat on CzcchosJo jjJ; 

Chamberlain said that he could not rep ^ 

the matter with his colleagues and his s 
Godesherg Exactly a week later he 3 ItFl 

at Godesherg on the Rhine, bringing ' 9 /i'iT/ ‘ 

British, Frendi, and CheA govemn / r\l 

It seems that Hitler never expected s •' 

raised his terms Chamberlin had Iq\'^ ' 

frontlets to be drawn by impartial r 
the peoples of the disputed area, 

Hiller t,^ “ 


forces as had been done in the oaar 
imm ediate surrender of the«whole of an area selectev 
advisers, only postponing die completion of the anne jlTfrom 
October i to October 10 Chamberlain returned to Eng md with- 
out ather accepting or refiismg this demand, and war seemed 
inevitable 


Mtaach However, a week later, on S^tember 29, the Brinsb 
and French premiers and Mussohai met Hitler at Alumch, and 
die separation of the Sudeten areas from Chechoslovakia was 
accepted on Hitler’s terms As a consolation CbamberJaiQ 
brought back &om Munich a ’scrap of paper’ signed by Hitler 
and himself, m which each undertook that ‘the method of 
consultation shall be the method adopted to deal with any other 
questions that may concern our two countnes’, etc. While 
Germany was despoiling Czcdioslovakia in the west her jackals, 
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J such a pitch that the Czech government 

agitanon had a;jas, and had better, m 

could no longer go\ . them But wnuld the Czechs, 

'*■“ own S^tnppott them, and Bntain 

With France and R P _ wiUmg to surrender a 

off the Bntish p Vtiiler Hitler made it plam that he was 
teinbert5 to tnt^™»'‘",™^3“ots but was pcrfccUy 
dcteimined to what he would otherwise take 

It seems that doubtless eipected the new 

raised >“,“£-“d,a^y^^ ooAo'hJ =«“ “ f” ° 

ftonners to be dtara SeTsupo^tO'i 

me poop'*? 5 “^L,a u, me Saar Hitler demanded the 
forces as had _f th- whole of an area selected by his own 

munediate g complecon of the annexation from 

advisers, Chamberlain returned to England with 

rSeVC-rot tefhsing this demand, and war seemed 
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risk as, two and a half jears before, he had taken o\er the Rhine- 
land occupauon However that may be, the Bntish government, 
with the ink of the Munich Bgrccment scarcely dry, redoubled 
Its efforts at reamument: 

Persecution of Jess The winter of 1938-9 was devoted by the 
Nazi government to a persecution of Jews far surpassing what 
had gone before smee the Nazis had come into power On the 
subject of Jews Hider is no doubt not quite sane. Tcis of 
thousands of these unhappy people were deprived of all their 
property, the Jess fortunate wer e tortured to death in intcmmeni 
camps, lie more fominate allowed to leave the country and 
accept the chantable assistance of other lands Vast relief funds 
were raised both by non German Jews and by others A 
Bnush appeal, laun^ed by a broadcast address &om lord 
Baldwm, raised over £400,000 

Destruetum of Czechoslovakia In March 1939, on a pretext 
of disorder m the country, Hitler suddenly annexed all that was 
left of ^echoslovaha. He declared, after the event, tiiat the 
country was and long bad been part of the rightful tebensTBsan, 
Qivmg space) of the German people He thus not only torn up 
^e Munich agreement, be also exphatly abandoned his former 
limited pohey and put forward a new one Hitherto he had said, 
*We don’t want the Czechs m the Reidi’, nowhe announced that 
their land belonged to the Germans, who as a superior race 
{Herremolk) needed the land of their neighbours As for the ^ 
^uman livestock {Herdeirvotk') on that land the Germans would 
use It for their profit, it appeared. If this doctrine applied to 
Czedioslovakia, why not equally to Poland or Hungary or 
Rumania? It looked as if the wildest and most outrageous 
aspirations of Mein Kampf were, after aH, the deliberate policy 
of its author — ^who now controlled the most powerful army and 
air force in the world 

Albama A mooch lacer Mussolmi invaded and annexed 
Albania, and thus acquired a fbotmg in the Balkans King Zog, 
the ruler of that mountainous and badeward country, was added 
to the rapidly lengthening list of ex rulers of obliterated states 

Poland Faced with these intemanonal crimes the Bnush 
government took a remarkable step Hitherto wc had always 
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refined to rmtg traiies giaraateemg existing fronliert on the 
^wfcey jtde of Gcrmiaj VTe regarded these frontiers as 
opcnmeaial novelties of the treaty of VcnaHl'^, and did not 
to encourage ih- idea that they uerc outside the 8coj>c of 
T<a«ful rcvaion Kow, how ever, there was no hope of peaceful 
ttvnion but only of bnite forct ^ICuhia a ironth of ihc dtsuuc- 
toa of Ciechoslovaloa we uodenook that ‘in the event of any 
*ctioa wh-ch tltasly thtea*cns Polish independence and which 
the Polish govetnment eoniidctt snul to rtswi with their nauonal 
frees’ we ‘would feel ounelvca bound at once to lend the Poluh 
gov eminent all the aopport in our power’ Similar treaties were 
made with Rumama and Gtcecc By an Angfo-Turkiih treaty 
Bniam and Turkey undertook to assist one another if either was 
attacked by any enemy except Russia 
The complicated arrangements on the Baltic frontier of 
Germany and Poland, the Polish corridor and the free ot> of 
Danug, have already been dcsoibed (set p J32) It was an 
otnagetnmt whidi could only work sansfactonly if oU the pimcs 
coBconed wished to make the best of tt. Hitler had undertaken 
to accept 11 for ten years in 1934, and m his recent speeches he 
had pointedly contrasted Poland with Czechoslovakia, dcscnbwg 
Poland as a genuine national state enuUed to respect. How*ever, 
the Nazi party m Danzig had, m 1937, secured control of the 
goventment of tBat aty The Danzigers had a genuine grievance 
m the fact that Poland had for many yean been creating a nval 
port at Gdynia on Polish territory, which would serve as an 
outlet for their trade if ever Danzig was annexed to East Prussia- 
assuming of course that Poland retained her ‘corridor* 
Throughout the summer months of 1939 Germany repeated 
against Poland the tactics she had used m the previous year 
against Czechoslovakia Polish ’tyranny* and ‘cruelty’ towards 
the downtrodden Gennans living m Poland were denounced in 
German Press day after day The problems of Danzig and 
— corridor were made the subjea of demands of ever incrtasins 
seventy The Poles, like the Czechs, did their b<st to meet aU 
reasonable demands, but a peaceful settlement was not Hitler’s 
object 

The Russo-German treaty MeanwhUc the Bntish and French 
governments were engaged m negotiations with Russia, for 
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Russia and Gennany still appeared irreconcilable enemies, 
but the negotiations made no progress and we now know that die 
Russians were secretly -pegomtmg with Germany at the same 
time. It was not unnatural that Hitler and Stalin should come 
together Nazi-ism and Communism have much more m 
common with each other than either has with denioaacy 
Further, Germany could agree to let Russia have the eastern 
and mainly Ru^i^ half of Poland and the hide Baltic States to 
the north, whereas we had no audi bribes to offer It it as an 
ominous fact that, early in the summer, the comparatively 
friendly Latvmov was removed from the Russian foreign office 
and his place taken by Molotov 

On August 23 Ribbeotrop, Hitler’s foreign sccrctaty, flew to 
Moscow to sign the Russo-German pact by which each state 
undertook to remain neutral while the other was at war All 
was now ready Before the end of the month Hitler declared 
that Poland had refused his ‘final offer* of sixteen points—an 
offer which was never seen by the Polish government till after 
Hitler had declared that it bad been refused On September I 
the German anmes invaded Poland On September 3 Bnram 
and France were at war with Germany The Amusnee of 
November 11, 191S, had failed by two months to attain its 
twenty first birthday 

Italy, as m the opening months of the first gr/at war, remained 
neutral, or as her ruler preferred to say, non belligerent At any 
rate Mussolini nude no secret of his sympathies and his am- 
bitions Throughout the months preceding the outbreak of war 
the Italian Press had been clamouring for Nice, Corsica, and 
Turns, all of them tcmiorics m possession of France Nice had 
been ceded to France in part payment for the help given by 
Napoleon HI against Austria m the Italian war of liberation, 
1859 Corsica, once attached to the old republic of Genoa, bad 
become a French possession in 1768, a ycat before the birth of 
the first Napoleon Turns had been acquired by France when it 
was already partly colonized by Italians in 1881 For the present 
It suited Germany that Italy should remain neutral So long 
as she was neui^ she could import, for her own use and 
Germany’s also 
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President Witson*s Fourteen Points 

FOR THE histoncal context of the Founecn Points see page 128 
The points originally appeared as a statement of American war 
aims m an adless delivered to a Joint Session of both Houses 
of Congress on January 8, 1918, and ran as follows 

1 Open covenants op^y amved at, after which there shall 
be no private latemauooal understandmgs of any kmd, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and m public view 

2 Absolute freedom of navigation upon tne seas outside tern 
tonal waters alike m peace and war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by imeroationaJ action for the enforce- 
ment of mteroatiQa^ covenants 

3 The removal as far as possible of all economic bamers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade condiuons among all 
die oauons consenting to the peace and associating thems^ves 
for Its mamtenance 

4 Adequate guarantees given and taken that national arma 
ments vnli be rec\uced to the lowest pomt consistent with domestic 
safety 

5 A &ec, open minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims based upon a strict observance of the 
prmaple that m detcrmmmg all such questions of sovereignty 
the mterests of the populations concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the government whose title is to be 
deterimocd 

6 The evacuation of all Russian territory, and such a settle 
ment of all quesuons affectmg Russia as will secure the best and 
freest co-operauon of the other nations of the world in obtaining 
for her an •unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the 
independent determination of her own political devdopment and 
national policy, and assure her of a smeere welcome mto the 
society of free nations under insbtutions of her own choosing 
and more than a welcome, a^isiance also of every kind that she 
may need and may herself desire The treatment accorded to 
Russia by her sister nauons m the months to come wiU be the 
aad test of their good will, of thar comprehension of her needs 

*97 
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as distmgwshed from their own loteiests^ and of their intelhgeni 
and unselfish sympathy 

7 Belgium, die whole world will agree, must be evacuated 
and restored without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which 
she enjoj'S m common with all other free nations 

8 All. French territory should be freed, and the mvaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 
1871 m the matter of Alsace-t,ofTame, which has unsettled the 
peace of the world for nearly fifty years, sbouId.be righted 

9 A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationahQr 

to The peoples of Austria Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the freest opportumcy of autonomous devdopment 

II Rumania, Serbia, and Monienegro, should be evacuated, 
occupied temtones restored, Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea, and the rdanons of the several Balkan states to 
one another determined by friendly counsd along historically 
established lines of allegiance and naconahty 

X2 The Turkish poroons of the present Ottoman empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignly, but the other nationahoes 
that are now under Turkish rule sfaomd be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an unmolested opponumty of autonomous 
devdopment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened 
as a free passage to the ships and commerce of aU nations, under 
international guarantees 

13 An independent Polish state should be erected which 
sbodd include tbe temtones inhabited by mdisputably Polish 
populations, wbfch should be assured a free and secure access to 
the sea, and whose political and economic independence should 
be guaranteed by intematioaal covenant 

14 A generd assoaauon of nations should be formed tinder 
spei^c co\ enants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of pohucal independence and temtoriol integrity to great and 
sm^ states abke 

Three subsequent speeches contained sunilax but less detailed 
statements, aU alike accepted by the Allies and by Germany as 
a basis for the future peace settlement la the conespondence that 
preceded the amusuce These other sets of points can be found 
in the article on The Fourteen. Porais m the 1927 ediuon of the 
Encyehpaedia Brttanniea 

When the European AUics found themselves invited, at the 
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cad of October igiSj to accept Wilson’s Points as a basis for the 
future peace settlement they soagbt from Colonel House, 
Wilson’s representative m Paris, an mierpretation of the more 
obscure passages Colonel House’s commentary on the Pomts 
Will be found m TJie Prnate Papers of Colonel House ,The 
general effett was to reduce the mote alannmg ‘Points’ to hann- 
lessncss For example Pomt 3 might seem to mean the estabhsh- 
nicnt of umversal free trade Accordmg to Colonel House it was 
not mtended to forbid any tariffs or port restrictions so long as 
they ^ere apphed agamst all foreign coimtrjcs alike In Pomt 4, 
dealing wnij disarmament. Colonel House mterpreted the phrase 
‘domestic safety’ to mean self defence Pomt 5, dealmg with 
colonial claims, did not mean (as the Germans very naturally 
supposed) that they v.ctc to have a fait share — whatever that 
be — of colonial territory, but only that whatever nanon 
received these colonies was to be responsible tor them to die 
League of Nauons Pomt 2 Lloyd George insisted on excluding, 
whatever mterprctation Colonel House might place upon it He 
dcdaicd roundly that Great Britain would not accept a formula 
which seemed to deny her right to use her sea power for the 
purpose of blockade in time of war Pomt i did not mean that 
diplomatic oegouatiOQS should henceforth be conducted m public 
(which would be absurd, though it is what the Pomt seems to 
say) hut simply that when tiegouanons had resulted m treaties, 
such treaues should be published 
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The Covenemt of the League of Nations 

THE COVENANT Constitutes the first chapter of the Treaty of 
Versailles It is too long to be quoted m fiill The following is a 
bnef summary of its twenty six arudes, together with some notes 
thereon, which are placed withm brackets 

r Membership of the League is confined to the forty two 
self governing states or dommions mentioned by name m the 
Covenant together with those afterwards dccicd by a two thirds 
ma;onty of the Assembly Members may retire from the League 
on givmg two years* noace 

2 The League shall act by means of an Assembly, n Counol* 
and a Seaetanae. 

'3 A^ the Assembly each member may have three represen* 
tauves but one vote only Ic may deal with any matter alTectmg 
the peace or welfrm of the world in general [la practice the 
Assembly met once a year | 

4 The Council was to consist of representaaves of Great 
Britain, Trance, Italy, Japan, and the United States (which 
refused to join At later dates Germany and Russia were ad 
imttedj These were permanent members There were also to 
be four temporary member states (subsequently six) elected by 
the Assembly from time to time at its dismeaon ^y other 
state might send a representauve when matters were to be dis 
cussed which specially affected its mtcrests [ihe Coundl met 
three or four tunes a jeat ] 

5 Exnptonmanersofprocedijre, alldeosjonsoftheCounol 
or the Assembly required a unanimous vote, except where 
othcrsvise provided m the Covenant 

6 The Secretariat shall consist of a Se cr et a iy General (Sir 
Enc Drummond being nommated as the first holder of the pw) 
and such staff as be may require [The staff was, so fat ms 
possible, composed of aozens of all die states belonging to the 
League] 

7 Gmeva to be the headquarters of the l^gue 

8 Plans are to be draftra the Ccmnol for the general 
reducuon of nauocal arraameoo Members of the Lague 
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undertake to ctchangc full and frank infonnanon as to their 
miljtary, naval, and air programmes 

9 A permanent adnsor> commission on armaments to be 
appointed 

10 ‘hiembers of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against crtcrnal aggression the tcmtonal mtegnty and odstmg 
political mdependcnce of all members of the League In case of 
any sudi aggression or of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the Counal shall advise upon the means by ^hich this obligation 
shall be fiiUiiled * fl^s article is quoted m full ] 

11 Any threat of war concerns the whole League Any 
such t^cat or *any arcumstance whatever affcctmg the good 
understanding between nations on which peace depends’ 
may be brought before the Council by any member of the 
League 

12 Members undertake that if any dispute should arise 
between them likely to lead to a rupture of me peace they wiU 
submit the matter other to arbitiatioo by a neutral state or 
ludiaal settlefflent (by The Hague intematiooal tribunal) or to 
inquiry by the Council, and that they will m no case resort to 
war tuml three months after an award has been given or a report 
has been issued by the Council 

13 Disputes on questions of faa or intemational law or the 
interpretation of a treaty should generally be submitted to the 
mtemaaooal tnbunaT 

14 Airangeiucnts for the establishment of the tribunal, or 
Court of Inicmauonal Jusucc (It was established at The Hague 
m 1921 1 

15 llie Council is (0 inquire into all disputes not otherwise 
settled, and to endeavour to bring die parties to agreement If 
It fails u IS to report on the menis of the case If its report is 
unanimous, except for the votes of the parties to the dispute, 
members agree not to go to war with any state that accepts the 
award 

16 Membcis undertake to combine, by diplomatic pressure* 
suspension of trade, or if necessary, armed force, to prevent a 
resort to war m breach of the above agreements It sh^ be the 
duty of the Coimal to recommend what steps members shall 
t^e m such aicumstances, and it shall be the duty of members 
to support one another agamst any reprisals taken by the state 
KgaocA Teuton udoJii •£> b/umg Viham TTras was £tie under 
which the League acted against Italy over the Abyssmian 
question in 1935-6 ] 
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17 Pro^ Jsions Regarding disputes between members and states 

which arc not members of the League Such states are to be 
invucd to mate use of the facilities of the League provided in 
articles 12-15, ^ rcfiisc to do so they are to be treated 

as in amde 16 

18 No treaty to be binding unless registered with the 
League 

1 9 The Assembly is empowered to ‘advise* the reconsideration 
of treaties which may be out of date fSmee such advice had to 
be unanimous it was nor hkcly to be offered One of the weak- 
nesses of the League was tbat it possessed, on paper, great 
powers for preserving the status quo and very btUc power to 
make by peaceable means the changes whidi the passage of tune 
would require J 

20 No obligations inconsistent with the Covemnt (eg 
albances of the old type) are to remain binding on members of the 
League [For example Hitler claimed that the Franco-Russian 
treaty of 1935 was invalid and a breach of the Covenant, but in 
fact It had been carefully framed so as to be consistent with die 
obligations of the Covenant In anvease Hitler s objecnon wasa 
curious illustration of the fact tbat 'the devil can quote scripture 
for his purpose' ] , 

21 Other mtemanonal obligations centmue to be valid, for 
example the Amencan 'Monroe Doctrine', specifically taennoned 
m this clause of the Covenant (This clause .was inserted to 
satisfy America The Monroe Doctnne roughly means ‘USA 
wffl not herself intervene m Europe, and will not allow Europe 
to intervene in the Amencan contzoent ’ It is hard to see how 
this ‘Doctnne* could be consistent with the obligations of the 
Covenant ] 

22 Provisions for the disposal of the former colonies of 
Germany and the provinces detached from the TSukish empire 
They are to be allotted to vanous states under ‘mandates* making 
the state concerned responsible for the good government of the 
territory in question to -a special Mandates (^mnussion of the 
League 

23 Other duties to be undertaken by the League. These 
include the improvement of industrial conditions, supervision 
of international trade in matenals of war, extirpation of the 
‘white slave’ traffic and the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs 

24 All mtemauonal organizanons already exiting are to be 
placed under the direction of the League 
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25. Members of the League undertake to support the Red 
organizations for the mitigation of ducase throughout the 

world- 1 

26. The Covenant can be amended by a unanimous vote of 
the Council together with a majority vole of the Assembly, 
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